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of London f list i t u i l* ..f Education, 
lias lone since passed into disuse. 

I lie study of higher education is now 
sustained hy u small and sometimes 

I I liar ref ling alliunce of a lew vn '. 

Irepeneiiiial professors in .iiher disci- 
plmes wlm have Iniilt up „ Make in 
i he .subject, die beleaguered group ul 
Ihose who do h; -- - ¥ - 1 


OVERSEA s 

UN hi set up genetic engineering 
research centre 

Sir f.nnkun Open University 
oflered faster expansion 

Swedes .sign oil the dole to hhv ir "*■' who im nave a iiiaiii-,in-im -.f h~, ■•““Kwny control ‘-■mure pi 

studies academic inleiesl in higher eduva- r/ Iff Ej! y!ccl tm ! i;s 5,nd colleges) and Hus prejudice ott 
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evd uf national agency. Sidit ! t * .«» ^AB. u.ifafrly stigma 


J? that we know no inure ihan , , * -•••• ... 

we dul m j u | y |«i KJ . p^babiv the h:uJ and. w,.,se still, a sub- 

L'GC is equally in the dark. ' s “?» r of Hie discipline til education 

A similar point can he made about "W P n J°. vs ll, w academic nrcsiige 

the two-year wrangle about models w, ! ,cl ' 1 '* ~ h 

A (coni lulled local authority control 


wiuui in turn no doubt reflects the 
value British culture places on 
.WS* l ll,s P^J.'idice mien lakes 
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Pafriciu Snnthielli looks at the 
;mrk of the DES’s Further 
Education Unit; mid David 
JobMiuf reports on the 
prospects fur polytechnic and 
college teachers’ pay, ft 
I nul Flnther discusses the work or 
Si Null mini College for 

the Oil nd; and belicity .runts 
repnrls on new opportunities 
lor women courses, il 
T. V. Sathynnnirlhy discusses the 
deficiency «f Enropeim views uf 
nationalism in describing 
national liberation in the third 
world, JO 

A. O f. Cuckbhut describes the 
position of CalJiulics at Oxford, 
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in ion (the 
ilized us 


< 1 . vi i in iiannnal aaciiey validmiin. a « i . , «i * f 1 . ,J1 mc NAB. , 

body m local institution, a few more efficiency “.mH 001 '* 8 ■ Urag on ,he r 1 "’"' " c ^ ,,k n " J just 

yn lightened representatives of special Kli. nd , C if 1,livi, - V ul ' die ;*V n f rurmcr vice chancellor re- 
in terests, and one nr two niilatcur a f iI! C colle 8 es< or arc they dc ‘ ailcd higher eduealion 

policy enthusiaMs. a ^ u * iran ,‘ ee ‘hat more popular and n ,ru ' 

Yei the need for sustained and m pilt,cms of higher 

•sophisticated analysis of hiehei n I KS “■ ll IM, ‘i "WnUiuietl and the 
eduealion policy has never been and , col| cges prevented 

W^Mcr. K.udly ,, „ 1011lhi hi ,„l lv S w ' h , e 1“ asi -‘""- 

week, passes without some decision erlv i.i do n,Jt P™P- 

or new devolojwnenl which mav rnefi- of miiX d,ll !° lI 8 h heavy barrages 
jally influence flic future shape of dovST hi •jf necdote wcrc ,aid 
the system and so the pattern uf 2E.i y b , ,h s '. d « s - 
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therms a place for you 
IN BRITAIN’S EXCITING NEW 
STREAMLINED 
UNIVERSITIES 
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Roger Penrose reviews ti new 

?iiirt < pi ,he ! ! fe and scic "c« «f 
Albert Einstein, 12 

h JL3 m /!f euu * ,he wartime 
diaries of Paul Roubiczek and 
Francis Castles reviews (wo 
new books on Scandinavian 
politics (13), Dennis Marsden 
discusses education and 
inequality and Dennis 

stsn i 1 T iews Ra| ph 

Miliband’s Capitalist Democracy 
in Britain (14), and Valerie * 
Shaw reviews a collection or 
essays on Doris Lessing ( 15 ) 


more popular and :,s “«»meiliing f-n tflc- rcL’-' 

'suy ) or nit her more nositivelv «r « 

ev "SIlS !*' T ,he ‘^rtimmoill Of pull 
ty annh’sis m gcneinl rather tfuin 
confined to higher education 

s^f d li^fV invoketHn 

T3st;r to syr!ss » K?ar 

conclusion tiiut many very important se^f/n-Ln P 8 - ,mn ^ es ’. of volu ntary, ihe Policy Autl « bS\ S T lurl ^ 
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r problem. Be- (crested in 

prejudices. ™ «" Jift S' 

the resuli k ihar -a.u — l. f 11 must be convinced that the loh « C | , e ^ ,SL ‘ SI ^mrse is to 
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! h v st,H«l UP Iu uuicism hum the ' n 
SV (ir..n»s romnoucc. which met ycstc.dny 

to consider their r -nlied 

Five of the small group involved' wu repUei 

by merely lestaling their d ' fhL,ll,,L , s ,' / ,, iY 
known to the ,WI ‘ haVL addLd ,h,U 

the commit tec 
their pi? 
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Fluh^says it Vs still waiting for a decision on us 

ouivusity has always ^“u&C «»f 
student numbers will exceed * g Y failing to respond m restructuring pre | 



front Paul Rather 


"exceeded the planned intake by ta» > than 
stefornwnd will n« jeoppvfestuUc.il number 


,he university iinoiher^llO mW. ^ u 
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TOived. In higher education policy ire ohZv T n "S ,PWl the >’ command financially ^ ^ imren *' rnSrih" 1 ; k , ■ 
w are walking in the dark u p i . nly lnnd eqaate. tnnts of w , j, lhL '. "ihalu- 

!‘ d ' rbcillt distinguish solid feu- fore'hiiheJ 6 -, 1 ? “ priur P rob[em - Be- (crested in the ivn^idea 8 ? ? “r’ 1 ' 
the sha dows of our own h u Sh education can equip itself self-ana I vsis J nlui uf pohey 


the job 
present there 


fore higher education 
wuh the proper mean^ 

The result is (hat, aithoueh manv I! ' T l USt conv '“«fd 
thousands of words, manv nr thpm needs t0 he done. At 
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SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Ap()iicutions mo invited from men and 
women graduates wlm have had a van 
wido variety ol rnsoarch experience bit 

2°^ ii no1 , f oa " y wpect this to be 
taxon fully Into account when salary 
scales nro being atireud. 

i. Ill 0 succosaful candidate will slnglo- j 
hondedly ho responsible for virtually 

in/?^ of u rasnoreh pro-) 
IOC which Is supiwsedly admin Is teredi 
at mo moment by a senior professoii 
(now on part- Hr no early retirement). 

A small corner ol an office Is avail- j 

hdIh for ar--' • - - ■ 

provlslona __ vumim 

negotlnllons with a soniie HoacToroV 
parti nont. 

During tho course of the research tha 
Fellow will bn nxpectud to prepare a 
, ° f arlicluri ba^od on the prejecl 
tor publtoatiun under the sole name ol 
me senior piofessor. 


Salford has also asked . 

been singled out rather than larger uiiivtrsitics 
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a mher 111 asking for eninrnenis on ium mm.,,,.., P"- in j aid . -We have remmucu 
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iver lai gel. followed by keelc. Salfi 0 f late admissions. In fatt 
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The 
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cent over 
Swansea. 



conti* 111 ^ re,,listic anibiiii!ns, L while 
2'T ng tn prcss l*w wuif for im- 
proved capacity for the 
uglier education policy. 


study of 
Bill if is 


I h0 ( 1 i!P ,,,r| l r,,e,, l is for exactly twon- 
^ , mon, l's mid at the ond oi 

"l 0 Falkw wl11 pmniptly (and 
Sh.? r,,nhy w 11 ! 1 no compunction 
whulaoevor) tio thrown out on the 
siroel. 
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OPINION „ 

P °nI ,C ^i Nullgens renecIlf on (he 

Peculiar quality of human , ov n e e . 
Keith Hainpson dLsciisxcs 

Dnn?n- <lrSa, V manienl; r,nd 

Won s Dmry from David 


Next Week 

The new order in imiver.sliv s 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 

» «t'^“ ssS Mir -*sass 

s lir y rr“ “ r “ ” " carer a Si-ter.Asfe *3? ,vj s: warassas: 

Whm will be the .medium and .il s H c «ssfu| lobbying ncarlv ed - P'^perly mul .seiurdv ^ 0 ^P'^ 0 "'««■ recently rotlrori full- 

long-term effects of the UGr"deci j|wa - Vi , squires more sophisticated \ th “ bc *. UCif, NAM ,,m " ambers of staff. 

» .[°. So for “unequal misery" 1 ’ !J^ ardl and illia| ysis as ammunition MiWrn„“IS-,. un,f ° ,l,er agency *»r in- ,, surcysslijl enndidato will find 
Will it lead to a stratification of thp 0 ar § ume,,t * and that higher cduc i rh* r«- W J* 1 a P re «ing interest in fij^so^hotsel) stuck with a heavy load 
cunon or rhe lion Joes ils cause n u good bv acth^ ^ thin m ,7 l ' °L ' ',«< y»» somlnni md 

— e uu oy acting made m Hv. nu,. ,,,UM can count on being uonorally Ignored il 

not actually snubbed by most tenured 
members of tho department. He/she will 
to excluded from nil decision-making 
activinas and within two yaars will be 
summarily dismissed for no good 
reason whatsoever. The university wfr " 
men proceed to re-ndvertfse Ihe post. 


■■Culture" has become 
catcli-all word that 


- acl,l, « mnde in the |y«us. 

ine roots of culture 

3 < dU S such . statistics alone 


hv Diivid Juhbins 

oi an office is avail- ( , . hleak prom- 

accommndntion but most other Graphic evidence ol the » V 
'3 will bo subject to proiracled otiun pmspeets for « b ' u-vinds i 

11 1 •“ 1 lege lecturers is to lx* preseniul to 

managviiiuni ami union nego tutors 
next week. 

A survey bailing out union cla ms 
that manv slalf :«ie stuck at ^ P 
ul the lecturer I guide 
prepared for Mondays meeting 
the Hu nil i uni further educaiinn com- 
mit icc review group. l'i« 1 g 
tiators will «w il l" 
claim for radical re onu '«[ ™ 

ary sliucturc for staff lc:u.liiiig l« b 

lv on nun-advanced courses. 

' Hut die einployeri :111 ‘ L J l, ‘ ,J 
likely lu claim llwt sneb a gap « » 1 
reduce fm ilioi eduealion s 
live i less with the Manpower ^rviLS 
Commission skill centres nnd J’livak 
seclui training ..•slahhihinenis. 
waul to introduce a new gmi 
supervisor below Hie existing lecturer 
scale to reduce cosis - a move l«u g 
strongly resisted by the teacher 

The case for far- re: idling s, ruLliir.d 
changes was referred to re 
group alter the Wood arbitrator 
bui the employe'* , '“ ,wsd ■' fun 
dainental critique 
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p-iinsliiking detective work 
Dutch academic tlirealcij to Awn b 
mure than .HI years nf Marxist jefc 
hrsliip bv challenging soim. of oil 

luinuinist philoMipliieiil w*k 
m the work ■»! the young k.wl Marv 

The reseu r die i has confiiiiuel th,n 
the 1X44 runs ,\ t,w ii.wr,pts kept m 
the Amsterdam m^itute where in. 
works and first publisher in l »3- 
nothing more thmi a 
working notes and rough dc^. 

Mr l uracii llojnhn presented some 
of his finings Iasi week to an juici* 
national conference ol labour lusu - 
rial is led ill Linz. .Austria. onarW 
tile lmmUcdth aitnivcisurv ol Nlal > h 
!E,lh. U was the litsi ul some d<> 

utter mil ion -d c»nfcrctKcsihi, ve.tr. 

The findings could he a » l '"J 
bl.uv to the wiuk -f Marxists such as 
prich Fromm and Herbert 
who used ihe ideas ol .iliciialion .ind 


essence l«> uiuleipin 
I- or oiilnnlox Soviet Marx- 
will he welcome 
Icneliaii-'iyle*' 


they 

agiiiosi 


their 

liumnn 
theories, 
isp Leninists 
amimmition 

Eric 1 1 , drsbaw, .. emer- 
itus professoi “f economic at.e soe ; I 
hiMoiv ill Hirkbeck t- ollcgc. Lmidoa. 

who utiended the ^Y'rm^ ^is’ • no- 
scribed the tinJinp. jf ^ • ; ,s Jf 
tiling short of a depth charge m Uk 
world of Marxist scliu larsiiP . 

\i r Roialin was aleiftd lo 

ilaLsc ,V« i" 1 "" ;l 

UJ find lliiu die paeos 'X'-re 
innse and in r.uido 


you to the “poly 1 ' 


gete ft 

£ h ““ ~ lift, - 


LECTURER 


very recently demandin' . W 5 lch unli ! I psrrnanenl uni varsity 

isolation from ih/Jo ° de ^ ,ee ot I ^ n . rt 0 hl at toe vary boltom of tha 

.... " irum ine com mun fv i lecturers srato io ~ot. j .■ 

«ven the 


3 sro^ded experience tdn , any ^hgation' to ■£ would hS-T* ?T rior “niversity & U0 ? 6 , who « n otfer a nrlntorum of 

outlook of distinguishable over 7* * Ure ' C,Qwn triumphed Some 8 r( ed as unneTOM «ry- 1 S on\h5 SS de ° r , ees {or th0ir et l ulva ' 
“ nH • ^ ul™™*** ^a. Professor I ^ 0 ^ 


sport 


M Linux I'd. L ul" iinik<r FV M *** ^° #| h mipiim 
"‘“tAW « IW t |,l3 a ; !4 n J * 3 


wmm mmmmm 


it haJ"i,«n 1 7“ “j 1 \?Z r° Ppi "* "P "" *e~»d S S' 


j_5? e S® nc ® will bs given to uandl- 
oates who are prepared to carry out all 
■"25* l ®dk>us admlnfatratlve tasks 
2' , simultaneously faking on by far 




does not lose its value 


immh > — r'“- *■<« appolnlment n... 

® probationary period of tan (10) 
W . during which the candidate's 
fhlmi lrnH , ve . research and leaching 
abilities will be scrutinized at regular 
i™?® 'month Intervale by a Committee 
M 0, toe Vice Chancellor and 
°* ™ old cronies who happen to 
??. a .^ Jn . d fl f toe time. Failure to show 

will 




fcputod. Already somP ?f'l2.:L w «'> d *-’omnmn1iT 8 0lion «** lUer LS? Ton I .,l d !?. immediate dismissal bat 
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JOIN THE NEW 
JSHORT-TERM) 
PROFESSIONALS 


Wood 

Hie employers lodged » jjn- 
:nial critique puyine . l?. i,r,lC , 
attention to '‘scsdemic drift and its 
effect on pay scales. The employ 
alleged that advanced work was 
moved from lecturer to lecturer tor 
salary rather than educational 
management reasons - a c ! n 'l" r ’ f 
ie elect by the National Association i oi 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education and by the college f r 

U The survey shows that of n sample 
of more than 3.000 staff o f 
grades, 10 per cent oi Lis on the 
top of the scale had been there 
for 15 years or more. More thm* • 

the Lis in Hie survey had been 

appointed on the top f° 1,r sal A 
points, no less than 31 per lc nl 
them starting their careers at 
maximum, currently £y,-oo- 
Tlie LI scale was extended up- 
wards by one point in 1979 but l 
merely provided some enmpensa 
for older Lis. Last years i salary 
llement was heavily weighed to give 
exlnt compensation bul immn neg _ 
tiators argue that the only solution is 
to remove the barrier. . 

University unions’ hopes tor simul- 
taneous submission of the P83 s.ila \ 
claim have run into difficulties. 

Negotiations on key sln JrtjHS! 
points of the manual workers . • *- 
claims have vet to begin allnougn • 
salary settlement was reached in ne 
summer. But union leaders are mus- 
ing that the discussions should uc 
completed before the 1983 claim is 
lodged. 


vneuk to (he campers. A nnttonm ua > 

Academics back British 
economic policy centre 


pug 

i ulM e a nil in r.iinhuii order. Alter 
careful scrutiny ol page size. W 
nunihers. Mmx s writing, and mmi 
her of columns used, he ^' JI1L ' tud[ ; d 
Ihev were never formally published 
by Marx, and should piolnibb have 
formal stuius .U all 
Mr Rojrihn nrakei in»-dcsi claims 
his research, but ihe 


for 


findings 

A 



Uading academics ^hacked a BrUnm^ ^ Europe 


matching those found m 


'to set up a new British 


would follow the 


=ir«s sss &se^; 

nr»*Se«iS' • 


sJs? Jin. r— switeg 

^The ccutrc is IK -»5f “ ^ 

a series dating from the iWfc w continued on page > 1 

establish a prestige policy centre in 


’.mred passions at the conference. A 
’West (icriniui historian claimed lhat 

m,” .,M Ik- „f r '" Ts -f 1 1,,hK T|;i, , i L ;, i 

, rtl ,i,i „ (>w "set up a dam that c.in 
really hold up the flood" of humanist 

M Russiah members of the MargJ- 
Leninist Institute of Moscow, which 
holds most of Marx s papers, ironi- 
cally missed the point. 

Russian members nl llw Marxist- 
Leninist Institute of Moscow, which 
hokls most nf Marx - papers, ivom- 
ciillv missed the point. 

MrUoiahn said he had more work 

he found the work very exuung. 

Briiish iuadcniics though* the iyp* 
« could have iidercsbiig 


... ai „|d have mieresimg 

directs but the niiiin ihiiM «>» Marx s 

ideas would not be ^veiely under 


mined. 


Leader , buck page 



ach," he said, "lechers Jj 


ffS’ change trills lor the de- 

u.-i.mmenl of a wider range of curn- 


velopnicnl 

«:uln." 


students 


Sir Keith calls for more 

^ to lie made in the r . ... , 

by John O'Leary ” P Pte S | fce f w ol 1 1 M I ’l l to ”«e more 

A call for higher standards and more mwaec e x«.rterl on the 

he "lb™ nnci " potential 

the improvement m torthcr* A« s and higher education . ilrea y * ypportnniiies tor Ci 

W -jssgr 

,hc ronfc,cni c'^V'kSK 

confcMCiiLV. Held Iasi week in L 'cr- ^J s, T| f trc wns a ris k of sujguaiion m 

ssi ;n. 

■o c ?" T , r SL n " faf" dill«!en«s ,>f he M,,d ’ 


Sesr-t 
seEst ■« i " i ' unc “ 


i,, ^ ,r - nra &,«" ft.rM.L-r 

I Illarion life- 
pm en( of riisiiiuce 


great scope 
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News in brief 

Unions plan 


Grants cut for 12 colleges 

hv Patricia Suniinclli .. r..-u._ . ® 


lllh I IMI-.s lill, III U Hit! V I H «N St - 1*1*1 I- .Mt.N1 Uig, 


a further review on March 31 last next year, would no U.u-i ., PP |. m 
Twelve voluntary colleges mentioned H w i, - ,hat 12 “"f*** nmv a financial veil i system, 
in .lie auditor Srt ns rf . 4 ^ Sir James is also hound ,«» i.-hm 

liavmg received grants in excess of cas £ ,hi s cx<Xd* ? ii l 'nw'ceiil”^ ,h | V ""' S n‘ l,rtl d ' ,m,s ,hjl 
cxpciidilitru. have already had their Si r fi^sitnn v, » lli nliiry colleges tt,cie.,se.l then 


Unprecedented cooperation across 
the binary line is at the root of a new 
campaign on ixistsehuol educational 
opportunities launched hy lecturers' 
unions, other campus naff and sin- 
dents. 

The •Association of University 
Teachers and the National Associa* 
fion of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Eil uea lion have joined with 
other campus unions and tlie Nation- 
al Union nt Students in promote a i 
nationwide petition seeking increased 
investment m .'ill seen us of further 
and higher education. 

It will be presented to the Prime 
Munster on Mnicli M, following a 
mass deniiiiislr.it inn in l.undiui and a 
of I’aiiiamenl which organizers 
hope will have at least the impact of 
the action taken liy university lectur- 
ers m the iiiitiiiiiii iif | ijh 1 . 

Police investigate 
college accounts 

West Yorkshire Police arc invest tea l- 
inu the account «r Thu mas Dun by 
further Kd uea l ion College In Lecds.i 
following reports of discrepancies 
understood to amnunl to several 
thousand puiinrfs. 

I. ceils t:ity Council's education de- 
part im-nt, wlm asked (he police in. , 
huve ulso asked them to investigate 1 


i * linn 

voluntary vollujius izKii a .iM.'il rlu-u 
monthly applicalioii (hi eiiveiiuurui 
grunt from 12. >m to t f .Km only alici 

Hl.tU hll.l ki.%.1 It J l_ . .1 v . ■ « . 


expenditure, have already had their Sir iVmM 1 . w,,u ™ ,r y “MiL-ges uicumnc.I rluu 

n lluesi linns reduced, according to De- secretary at the detriment ,MO,,tl, J- v “I'pli^ation t'* ■■ umvimuriK 
part merit of Education and Science an D M? before X't r ? fi™' 11 frnm l2.Mii to H.Kut only attei 

sources. BE? *»°™ “* Commons Com- they had been warned hv the IMS 

Hie report by Mr Gordon Dow- month thal . “"drawn allocations nt JA2m 

«3iX7 Ir hi7 i,ml : [ ,,di,or him on the inLtler S# 1 " 0l * l ' lilimwl "'«« 

Utot'DES hSUSS 1 ^ *“■ S i r James wi " - hta Ike MS 

trol over the funding of the 26 volun- 
tary colleges. 


l‘W 2 . 

In tact the OhS has alieady made 


,s si- = ■= 

'“.n« held li, sume grmu Sw it SI S ," 0 ™ 1 m " ,d “ “ fin ” nl:ial 
Miuii.ni. , in March 1<IKI revealed ' M.™ w 


ceased to be based on the n,>r g V UL pilrd v 


ccused ,o be based on ihe aea'S? * nMto ' *■* 

vear bads" 0 mMead “ “ fin ” ncial T1 !« depailn K .il ha id .he le.cer 

■ . _ * WQ 6 trtlrtn. .si. • n M. ...I. .L • . ■ 


tne clisnpiK’flruiice of (he college's 
acdHj- registrar Mr Jnhn McDonald, 
who has uni been seen since about the 
time police mid council auditors' In- 
quiries began. Mr McDonald was 
appointed to the college as assistant 
registrar about a year ago, and has 
been neffng registrar for several 
months. 

Inspector called in 

Miss Sheila Browne, Senior Chief 
Inspector of Schools, is to become 
principal of Ncwnham College, Cam- 
bridge when she leaves the Depart- 
ment Education and Science in Au- 

J uvt. Miss Browne will succeed Mrs 
. E. Floud who is retiring. 

City aims at City 

The City University |» London has 
launched an evening MBA course 
claimed to be the first of Its kind to 
be offered outside working hours. It 
, aime P at mnn H gers and profession- 
« people. The two year course, which 
begins in February consists or a core 
of eight management disciplines bnslc i 
to all business followed hv a second | 
stage of special areas. * ( 

Noise rebate 1 

Students disturbed hy noisy repair 1 
work on their residential tower block 
hove won rent rebates of £|IHJ from " 
Birmingham Univesity. 


..... .. ri.iiii muiu iii- year oasis . — r-, if hit 

m iliil ions .m March 31 mi revealed ' Manv colleges are rhrmchr n .* t was intended to clwck that the er.inls 

|S “"»■ !s, u sa°lf £ *22** r '° ## x 

. jP *P ,te l> f assurances from the year fiindine wheret^ 0ia ^ cm,c availability after that dale ul rrant 
IJhh ^h M i-oi, i ro l w.„,l.l k. lielicntJ. grams Lull li cmricd oJer i,K for ,l,c P ""' 1 U P "> dm-h 

Critical extracts 
6 used out of context’ 

^ W' > J 

I port to illustrate shortcomings associ- qpv in T y aboul r ,he s{ate of sociol- J , , a< W 

ated with sociology ha" said Xv th ? years after 19 45 and dealt 1 ^ f 

haw i, n hearing oti lhe current state Stated H soao]o ^ ,n the United I / 

Hntisli sociology. - . . A... / 

Professor Robert Fnrris former nnUt-J* 0 snys , th ? 1 he mi S ht h «ve li . if 

professor of sociology h( Washinornn lhe quoted section 


professor of sociology at Washington S |i" 5C ^ the ^ llote ° section 

University, Seattle^. says ha" g h2 mon o lf E rCSear ^ h arc c ^- 
uiiolnlinnit “could not have rcilectcd SLSi - ail ■ sc, l enc «: 1 For example 
file condition of contemporary Brit- hia? ? | S a S0 fu £ of difficulties, 
ish sociology". ■ Jna controversy but these are all 

Ti.i, , ... outwemhed hv m 



ihe condition of cuiteniporary Brit- EjS 0 fu £ °f difficulties. J* hj,Vtf ‘Glided tliat if the best 

tsh sndolouy". omwXhpH hT * rSy thcse nre 3)1 HiSB fj-'nver, say, has mil got the motley 

T Ins will satisfy sociologists who mem *Tl a 8 n . lficc, d achieve- nohudv in that team will to, 

hove been very concerned^ critic- ru Sm52u^I ni ^ T Mr will definitely 

o, e :Jr;^ d a f d as Lectn ce ruling 

Lord Rothschild never made his Hon British Socio,0 » ical A «ocia- 

rn h’lcmc Avni; n :> l... .. nun. 


Sports 
| teams ask 
for funds 

In 1 chilli hiiu's 

npciitius who .ire j„ & 

,.| being selected f or ,h ( 
w,, r«‘l ‘■indent games may mu be able 
i" unupiMc m i 'an.nl, i this sunnon 

unless mm I- luiids c.ui lv f„ un d. 

fi. !",* h r i ,M e- l , lu ' ' U S ;ini/| ng body, 
Mr Hi iii-ali Stmlents Sports Fcdeia- 1 

iimi. has had ciMugli money, largely 
Hunks to an .wioiivmous donor lo 
cisvr tin* u.st ..t sending all its teams 

W|, h "tils .i loki-ii coiifribijtioa.feso 
compel ili us 

I'm tins s e.u the distance to 
I :ilim ijiiixi arid the poor currency ex- 
iTiangc rate, mean an additional £3lXl 
has iii be luund fur each student on 
top "f I5u jierMju.il contribution. The 
"rgani/ers expect about SO students 
to he selected to take part in 11 
sjuiris, so team managers would need 
to iiud 124,(Xl(l. 

Mr Mike Gee. secretary of 
HSSI-, said they had so far failed to 
find mi "ve rail sponsor and they, 
were very short of money, but woujj 
wail until the ■«**l i»f February bjjoK 
taking a decision. Swimming and 
athletics will definitely be repre- 
semed although the st/e of the teams 
will depend on how much extra 
money can be found by flic squad 
managers ami students. 

"Kalher than debar students who 
have not got (lie money themselves, 
we have decided that if the best 
leiiccr, say, 1ms not got the money 
then nobody in that team will go, 
said Mr Gee. •'There will definitely 


angers union 

An nfdisLl p 


IrriJuTJ ™ 1 r !’ 11 l! ever ia ^e his Hon sociological Associa- -An ofilcial for the Association „ri. , 

nliL Sms explicit, but lie recom- Professor y nn • . verslty Teachers in Stutlnn T ^ I*!’ k . u 'Hhletics teiini manage 

mended that no new sociology de- RnthSSws Moore J . said: “Lord out at a trihunai J , , l nd , hHS Ml Nick Whitehead of 

partments or sub-departments iould ^UDDordS^fJ'c ® P at ser ' c,a >"» of r^undincTnnJ » B *'" l Vlcoli„k . said he had appn 
be established. A clue came in the hit ir J“Pp ortln S l J e socml sciences, missal fronTT St f 1 fn,r ,Hs ' 'b veils of possible snonscus w 

^te W, ’'" h '. a ' ke H»h«-h"r!k -I* '£l h *, 

In I ex P‘ insion of universities to current Britisif^rt f vhen „ n PP llcd Mr David Blelman abnvo »■>! In ! ,kfc :,s *f we will only be u 

inn. In h a m, , “ l , . n JP° ssih l e ( o find '‘As Prafe * S £$°W- al offlclai for ScoSd \* ke 1,1 «*Mctes when there will 

^ i: 


iv.im .since inis is ure 

first lime tile games have been held 
■u ihe Commonwealth." 

The athletics team manager. Dr 
Nick Whitehead of Feeds 
Polytechnic, said he had approached 
dozens of possible sponsors with no 
success. "Ilie sad thing is thal it 


*«saiiT,E3 b" y Sr u„S! v 5“:, -*• tz 

temporary sociology. d^.u-T-Z' said a * the bine thal the TiJ .Sr 1 , , 

They included ^’an appcI i, L . for *R« had contained '""‘k- 

neologisms and jnraon; a disposition hf d noi U * critlclsm of sociology. It menfs wm If flXtd lcrni a PI««Ml- 
for pseudo-quamjfrcations. Jnd S" considerVhon ZZ W 7 1.“! ‘i 'V * 


M, u Baldry, imve alieady been 
chosen to Hike pan. The swimming 
select i u Mill Scildon saiil il would he 
hard lo tell people ihey could not go 
even though they had been chosen. 

"I i is tin- smile old story of sports- 


2S£KS^ ^S-SS JifiS'SaiS 

tsttawufg £^seksa,« 

w° C E Cn ' n Hc h “ alwa ys S aThe b™„a. .“'d SS “»*„'«'■ IhMd. % » «— .« -f. 1 

ihe article added *■ was ^ ven a n enormous brief not IT “ na _ 5>» Andrews Univi-rNliv h.>H 

Professor Farris now Sfl> , the arti- S™' nor purees to stud? i! S* Ckbo '>™ ™ ^ raled ° Ul ,he **** 

7T~ : JLiL was never hrn 1 mK^iE Se . co,n P k,ncc 


The iiniversiiv had hoped that 
lhc 'T^torev tower block 
would be completed by the end of 


Mie BSSf* ruled out the possibility 
thul stmlents who eould afford to paj 
more would get preference over th( 
best ipialiFieir 
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me summer vacation hut a spokes- 
man explained that more extensive 
. had ,>cen necessary. 
Although workrnen were still on vite. 
me noise, nuisance had now ceased 
ho said. 

Deputy named 

Dr Malcolm Godfrey has lieen named 
S “ ,e *** seennil secretary of tht 
Medical Research C’onneU, where he 
will serve as deputy to Ihe secretary, 
Mr, James Cowans. Ur Codfi-cv U 
currently dean rtf the Royal Fost- 

SS U u te , Sch,M,J . London 

ond chaired the University of Un- 

don s Joint Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee on restructuring within the 
university. 

Rents ‘too high’ 

til&sgow students ate preparing to go 
on. a rent strike, witholding this 
Terms hall fees of £322 following a 
'[referendum where 79 per cent said 
rents wore too high, 

^ The students say Gluseow’s acenm- 
modalipn fees are the highest of anv 
Scottish i university | and that student’s 
on a tull grant are left with just over 
iL> a week for all their exjienses. 


be for the retired 'Cadlock over lease poses 

.ft-PSi f£. £®B?, re . ,s new home 


vZT', autnorities could be vu 

S?E 

Mowing a k-gni Vision. Slafl pron ose d fcTSll™!?”' L n !' rme ‘ 


Miowing a |^|- dS,™ 01 " Slafl TechnoC"'^^,^ -*f«"«ions ".o ' ,h « 

Ihe National A&sociatinu of adu “ education ' offirlf 0 ^ ^ 3,1 ? e . nt Group nt South n P J v,t ^ n wllcn South Bank's poly me 
School musters/ Union of Women umb cHand. ln Nor th- Polytechnic are under threat ^ engineers moved to North Lofldo; 

Teachers (Scotland) took up the case Mr Roy Berrill’s hri^f u . Ju SU 1 of a ,ast niinute deadlock over F°^ technic were well advanced. Tt" 
of fl - 1 - L ■ ■ him info £lKi ,b ??l has brought 1h i* ea ?^ eaaiock over inner London Education Auihorlt: 

doing the iwentionli ,™G is an educational char S** IV ?I ? > held Ihe frcehold for ,h ' 

fi ah s , M ps f »' ™^e?, nd ^S'^snass'Ti W'E" a cump,cx *’ 0 

Age Concern ' iJ,!rly ‘ nola Wy " S 0 ™" 1 0“ rdan , wheVe h suffera 1 ,1 y , the 9 i,y Qf om "; ! 

■fL. ; , trom shortage of snnre unH ^ plot involved. The company 

time aao ^Jhen? rred - ,0 hini s °me re ?. ts * ,sin ® thc "Iterations to the building woujc 

pic Who retired b^th" eaMvand a /The .f 00 ' 000 ^ 

occup 8 y fifemSp 31 J»^ SS for wa y s lo £-h ~ n ? med after the ) a te % CC p' 1 he 1TDG had planned to house a 
«.j. a P?-_ acn ] se b es ' Mainstream hHmIi Schumacher, author r F- new udviee Ci'ri/ii'i' fnr small 


jvegion it unng her maternity leave 
Every Scottish local mitlibrity has 
ilcducleil this sum since 197 s y but 
wink women paying the full national 
insurance stump receive a maternity , 
a lowimee. Mrs Anne Neill, who paid 
ul the cheaper rate did niK. 

? ,eriff Graham Cox i 


"wwr. Sheriff Graham Cox 00^7^^ bc,lh f' rl - v aad ai the ^ ^ *w &huM C ^£? ITDOcanhotpay 
■SdlW K . S,,e r ilf ^« that occupy fifemsefvp 3 ' for lo Kh,,' n ? med aft er the lateF S' 1 he 1TDG had planned to hou; 

i^te-TSKsss s a*.a“ "ts—SiSr., 

licit to deduct the eauivaleni r MCOaea ’ Fhe D ^n,. rt .. oninn » e- 

inaiemiiv lipmf.i r,^._ . Ul 


'V WJUUCI the equivalent of V 

maienniy benefit from staff's salur- nsle ad he has nroompri r 

Vhhhevcr Mump «m pLid a *P«''; four of IheK - f,obh[|. Ve 

Tayside argued the deduct irin was p, T lcai fitness, communirv *’ 
vuhd because it counted as an Sin?* and exploration - S'lX 
ISS*?- 1 ”- ^ Sheriff Cox said "die mf h D V> e .? f Edfoburgir^™ 6 ^ 

conditions n f servtce stated that ??*!• spmtual awaren^- ^ 
i me becuiue o| miscarrinoc 

rhi r n /-h,l/4 l. ■ . 


conditions of smi«s,^d £ g. ««*■ 

inLe hecuiue o| miscarringe or a still f. r f od V Ce ° because lie sHid- •■rn inE' 
born child Should he dealt wifh ' « not unusual people fn 

norma! UlncssV. . « concerned Sh P ff s„i'“ 



i,u ”' T fhc 'Physical nnd memal^" 


.Hjo Bonk. ™ "10. However neeSiaiions nre si 

mn Jl e - g ™“P originally planned in S? ,ng n , hcad an « Mr Maxwell Snutl 
0 e ,n this month mid D h n « r!S h ?. Polytechnic’s assislnlit directo 
KJns Ior sa | d he was optimistic. 

™^E t a PP 0 tets chief executive 

Sf H fi appoinled Mr John uf r f. ( « ‘ts director of edncatlor 

ixi?, fic l r of BE C. as Rs Ph2f ai ' d Mr John Sheffield, chairman c 
executive this week. V S ,tS ch,cf BEC as vice chairman. No polic 
• euidelino^ »» ... MOl 
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Unions spar over 
employment rights 


HMI modifies course proposals 

by Patricia Saiilindli would include 18 weeks in schools, education should be 

Hcr Majesty s Inspectorate has had reflected their belief that courses are take time- ofr hefn^ ^F to 
lo modify its ambitions to increase not lone ennimh in train leachprc ■‘mi™- ailing a 


would include 18 weeks in schools, 
reflected their belief that courses arc 


by David Jnbhin.s 
Claims that the largest college lectur- 
ers’ union signed away its members' 
rights in key areas of einnloyincni 
law are likely to rekindle the fierce 
dispute with its non-TUC rival. 

The 3.000 member Association of 
Polytechnics Teachers made the 
allegations this week when it pub- 
lished its own guidelines on local 
negotiations conditions of service. 
The APT is barred from the National 
Join! Council where conditions ul 
service me negotiated by the local 
authority employers and the 74,000- 
strung National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

The APT claims that the national 
agreement reached in the NJC gives 
lecturers less than their existing en- 
titlement under employment law. Il 
accuses Natfhe of being responsible. 

The areas include: 

9 Termination of employment - the 
APT says that employees with more 
than 12 years’ service are entitled to 
three months' notice, but the nation- 


lo modify its ambitions to increase not long enough lo train teachers 
the length of postgraduate teacher well. The HMI Tell it was particularly 


437 me iL-ngui oi postgrauuniL* leacner well. Ihe HMI tell it was particularly 

. .... training courses to 44 weeks. important to extend Ihe PGCE as a 

iUiii-miiiiUu ADT .... In a paper on the content of initial boom in primary teacher training is 

• Maternity leave - the APT claims leM]KI trainin g published this week expected. 

Iin'Lr' r J S r ,S recommends that Postgraduate The inspectorate has not changed 
h’ n i t Af r b e r / Certificate of Education courses its recommendation for i\ four-vear 
than 11 weeks before confinement, should he increased to 36 weeks, one BEd and BA/BSc with concurrent 
even on mcilical advice. month more Hum thc current average training. It also proposes that PGCE 

E ‘I™" t' l,e lr of 32 weeks. students should spend at least 12 

the APT claims t not general rights The inspectorate is believed to be weeks full time in schools, while 

under employment legislation are not unhappy at the need for compromise those on BEd courses should spend 

specifically included in the agree- which emerged after consultations on 15 weeks. 

m ? atl . . . an earlier version had been pre- Other recommendations mode in 

me union also claims that the sented to the Advisory Committee the earlier version have survived, 
agreement removes .a lecturers right f or the Supply and Education of They include ensuring that at least 
til confidentiality by giving Natfhe Tf*urhprR :inrl rirrnlnlpri In nthrr in- iwo'uparc ic «iu.in m ilia 


nl ugrecnienl gives only two for staff (j me off for trade union activities for 
leaving in the spring and autumn its members. 

SSRC staff walk out over 
plans to cut 30 posts 

The dispute at the Social Science the SSRC budget and a new prog- 
Rcsuarch Council escalnted this week ramme of cuts. The strike will last at 


to confidentiality by giving Natfhe Teachers and circulated to other in- 
access lo individual timetables. It . [crested bodies 
challenges the right of the manage- The HMI's earlier decision to re- 
ment side of thc NJC to make dcci- commend a 44-week PGCE, which 
sions on union recognition. 

Each count is likely to be con- 
tested fiercely hy Natfhe. which will 
argue that thc period of notice is 
relevant only to staff who choose to 
leave and who will prefer having a 
shorter period to enable them to 
take up a new appointment at the 
beginning of the next term. 

The APT is seeking one year's 
notice of intended redundancy and 


two years is given to the content of 
teaching subjects in BEd. 

It reiterates that students selected 
for training directly from full-time 


The dispute at the Social Science the SSRC budget and a new prog- 
Rcsvarch Council escalnted this week ramme of cuts. The strike will last at 
when 120 staff walked out. Some least until (lie SSRC council meets 
staff at the Science and Engineering next week. 


Research Council said they would 
black work transferred to them from 
the SSRC. 

Staff this week picketed the SSRC 
headquarters in central London and 
urged all callers, including acndemics 
arriving for the current round of im- 
portant subject committee meetings, 
not to go in. 

Thc strike began officially on 


Mr Michael Posner, thc SSRC 
chairman, said that a skeleton ser- 
vice including postal and telephone 
services would be maintained by the 
management. “We are very very sad 
to be quarrelling with our friends. 
But it is essential the SSRC puts its 
house in order. We have had cuts of 
30 per cent while I have been chair- 
man and we are having to do harsh 



Wednesday morning. It followed n things, " he said. . Sir Jolm Burgh, director general of the British Council (left) greets 

meeting of the finance and general Tne unions are particularly bitter th e first student to make use of the council's new reception office at 
purposes committee which endorsed because a disproportions! amount of victoria Station, London. Mr Munbuihal Jeetsing, a Mauritian, will 
plans to cut 30 posts out of 146 over the savings are being found from d s , x mon|Ils with lhe Thames Water Authority. More than 7,000 
three years from next April. staffing- They claim the Govern- _f llHpnl _ Brriv pH at Vlrtnria last vear 

Mr Jim Terry, divisional officer of ment-imposed cuts have not been s r«o en “ arrived at Victoria last year. 

the Association of Scientific, Tech- properly resisted and that a strongly- — — — ~ _ _ _ 

nicnl, and Managerial Staffs, one or worded union submission has been ]£Q|f |0VeS and I0HVCS the LSK 
four unions involved, said thc staff largely ignored. n ,, _ u t 

had paid for recent cuts losing 14 Members of the Society of Civil Professor Ralf Dahrendorf said this chairman of the LSE s court of gov- 
posts last vc’ir and Public Servants based at the week he would not seek reappoint- ernors. Professor Dahrendorf said: 

He said the strike would only be SERC in Swindon have now derided ment as director of the London "It is quite conceivable that I w. I 

called off if the proposals were total- to black work transferred from the School of Economics when Ins 10- regard my LSE years as the happiest 

ly withdrawn and a joint working postgraduate- .awards division of the year term expires tn September next of my hie. The directorship of the 

nnrtv nct-ihlklunl tn look in detail at SSRC in London vear. There has been speculation school has given me more satisfac- 

pnrty established to look m detan at bbKl in London- that he may return to politicnll ire in tion and pleasure than any post 

^ _ West Gernianv. which I have held. I shall forever 


had paid for recent cuts losing 14 
posts last year. 


Members of the Society of Civil 
and Public Servants based at the 


He said the strike would only be SERC in Swindon have now decided 
called off if the proposals were total- to black work transferred from the 
ly withdrawn and a joint working postgraduate- awards division of the 
party established to look in detail at SSRC in London. 


# . West Germany. 

Leeds loses marine labs ln a le,ier 10 sir Weldon 

A campaign led by Treasury Cabinet to continue as a /search "«*“«■ Ger DUIIIS Seek 
Minister Mr Leon Britlan has failed tion centre but if not it wjj ^ W“ho.w -v 
to stop Leeds University dosing its verted, probably to a restaurant. g r jJ| S || )mkS 


which I have held. I shall 
love the LSE." 


r post 
or ever 


course. ° “ ' 

These recom me nchui mis are likely 
to carry more weight il ACSE T, 
which met this week, agrees advi« 
to the Secretary of Stale for Educa- 
tion on how initial teacher training 
might be improved. 

Earlier drafts put forward by 
an ACSET sub-committee contained 
fwo recommendations which have 
survived in the final paper. Those 
were for the Secretary of State to 
establish criteria for deciding 
whether to approve initial teacher 
training courses. 

Thc second recommendation is for 
the re-establishment of professional 
committees and delegacies with fresh 
guidelines and with constitutions 
approved by the Secretary of Stale. 

Principal 
meets split 
department 

by Olgsi Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Disagreement over Ihe running uf 
Edinburgh University’s physiology 
depart me nl came lo a head last week 
when the university's principal held a 
meeting nf the department's staff. 

There has been conflict over the 
way the department is rim for smite 
linie and further problems arose at 
the end of last session when the 
health u nil safety executive became 
concerned about overcrowding in the 
workshop. The head of department, 
professor William Watson, decided it 
should expand into the library siren, 
and the library move lo a smaller 
room. 

Many staff complained there had 
not been enough consultation, and 
sifter a majority vote called for Pro- 
fessor Watson to give up his 
headship. When he refused staff 
approached the dean of the medical 
i faculty who told them the dispute 
was internal and should be salved 
within the department. 

The principstl. John Burnett, who 
spoke to all the staff at the meeting 
and then talked to two readers ana 
two senior lecturers, said there was 
no formal grievance procedure in 
train at present. “Some months ago 
thc department got irself into b great 
tizz and did take formal action." he 
said. “If we huve personality prob- 
lems. it takes a long time for people 
to settle down.” 

Edinburgh's Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers is seeking a meeting 
with Dr Burnett to discuss the 
mailer. 


A campaign led by Treasury Cabinet 
Minister Mr Leon Britlan has failed 
to stop Leeds University closing its 

marine laboratories. 

Mr Brittan, MP for Cleveland and The laboratories are estimated nt servanis are seeking closer links with 
Whitby, who us a leading monetarist bg j n wor th at least £50,000 to a British universities, polytechnics and 

Is committed to public spending cuts, b e r w [ s bing to convert them and at co u e ges to allow students from the 

said his opposition to the sale was on ar j un j £ionjlU0 as laboratories. The [w0 countries to join integrated 

the grounds of the valuable work j 10Ste j j s worth around £40,000 - courses with full credit towards their 

done by the laboratories. He was not £^q qqq f or conversion to flats or degrees. 

opposed to university economies. terraced houses flnd about £70,000 as British German Mixed Coni- 

“The laboratories are a unique stu d en t accommodation. The work- m i ss i on secured agreement lost 
facility," he snid. “I think the uni- shQ ^ aiK j t iie land they stand on monl h on a joint seminar to compare 
versity should have kept them and f etc h aro und £20,000. developments at British polytechnics 

found its economies elsewhere.” . „ nt tn ,i, e and German Fachhochschuieii and 

Mr Brittan said the fight would Details have been se i explore the possibilities for further 

now concentrate on making sure that National Trust and tn - collaboration. Although university 

■ Pnnn tv Council ana mere is 


shops or housing. 


West German academics and civil 


Trawl 


"The laboratories are a unique 
facility," he snid. “I think the uni- 
versity should have kept them and 
found its economies elsewhere." 

Mr Brittan said the fight would 
now concentrate on making sure that 
the premises continue la be used for 
educational or cultural purposes. The 
university has said it would prefer it 


shire County Council and * * representatives were involved in the 

some local support for a m e d £ cussions the exerc j 5e will not be 
museum on the laboratory sire. ex t en ded across the binary line. 
; 7 German representatives nl the 


Backing for economics centre out 6 the distribution of visiting Lek- 

contlnued from front page nomics had ^tMiffSed training 1 for" foachers of English. A 

lent people, but often with nmneu train 8 . u wl iF consul - 


national 


™ u f - j — -j or potyiecnnic, wiim: me 

research grants. national level, he said. . f fc d J c! ,(j on iin d Science will try to 

The scheme has won support from Other reasons given fo g j„. scrv j ce facilities, 

the SSRC’s economic affairs commit- thc centre is the _ nee researc h P The British section, led by Sir 

tee and research board, and goes to collaborate, the "«d John - Burgh director general of the 

before the council next week. The on a large scale, rese archers British Council, secured one mipor- 

SSRC’s stake, conditional on the rest bring policy makers tant guarantee for students on cx- 

ot the hinds being raised, is under- together more. chauees in Germany. In future, they 

stood to be about £300, 000 over five The main research programmes cha g health treatment. 

years. are likely, to.be: international mac- will recewe ^ £J5 g |nonth 

The proposal was originally put roeconomics Mixed Commission is one of 

together Thy Professor Richard policies; financial markets and fl c by the Bri ,i s h Coun- 

Portes, an American professor of tuations; international {r .| -j u - n d er g the various cultural conven- 

economics at Btrkbeck College. Lon- dustrud organiration. interna ion l wi ,h other countries, 

don University. comparisons of economic stmeture lions sig Leader , back page 

Professor Portes said British eco- and institutions. 


ter by Professor Richard policies; financial markets an . ‘ organized by the British Couri- 

5, an American professor of tuations; international {r : 0 l ^ u Jd e ® [he various cultural conven- 

mics at Btrkbeck College. Lon- dustrud organiration. interna ion l J wil h other countries. 

Inivcrsity. comparisons of economic stmeture lions sig Leade r, back page 


China-and beyond 

Any one of P&O’s escorted China tours, be it for 14 or 43 days, will 
offer you an encompassing view of this fascinating- often exceptionally 
beautiful - country, its people and their lifestyles. 

Itineraries can include, amongst others, visits to Hong Kang, 
Shanghai. Suzhou, Peking, Xian, Chunking, the Yangtse Gorges, Wuhan, 
Guilin, Canton and Tibet. Overland ruutes can include travel from 
London to Hong Kong via France, Germany, the USSR and Mongolia. 

P&O Air Holidays offer you an unrivalled choice. Write, or ring us 
on 01-247 1611, for your copy of our brochure. 
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obtain a broad perspective on medi- 
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Undergraduate courses should 
teach students about Hie social and 
economic forces affecting health care 
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use the reorganization as an excuse 
to introduce changes to policy 
affected tenure, sabbaticals ana 
faculty representation in university 
government. 

Although the new university will 
follow Laurcntinn’s example and 
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Overseas news 



from Geoff Mnslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australian university staff have 
attacked a federal government prop- 
osal to spend A $400 .000 (£Wm) on a 
media campaign to encourage young 
people to remain in education 
beyond compulsory school. 

The president of the Federation of 
Australian University Staff Associa- 
tions, Dr Adrian Ryan, described the 
proposal ns a cynical attempt at 
whitewashing. 

“The federal government has been 
squeezing tertiary education finances 
for several years, and in particular 
student finnneial support," he said. 
“It is not surprising that with this, 
and the anti-higher eduention re- 
marks so often made by the Prime 
Minister and sonic of his cabinet 
colleagues, that there is a luck or 
enthusiasm for higher education 
among school-leavers. 

“The government wants to appear 
to be doing something about tailing 
participation rates, but turns away 
once again from thc main cause of 
the problem - inadequate public 
finnneial support for the education 
system,” he ndded. 

Dr Ryan said thru the govern- 
ment’s tertiary education assistance 
Scheme - which provided grants to 
poorer students - was even less 
generous than the dole. This must 
also be an important factor in deter- 
mining whether young people can 
afford to remain in the education 
system to tertiary level, lie said. 

Referring to Ihe government's pro- 
fessed concern nbout declining parti- 
cipation rates in higher education. 
Dr Ryan said: “Both the universities 
and the fedeiation have been sound- 
ing thc alarm about the implications 
of this decline fur several years. 


Students told I New Zealand 


to queue at 
the pictures 

from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The Social Democrat minister of sci- 
ence and technology in North Rhine 
Westphalia, West Germany's most 
populous state, has come up with a 
novel idea to case overcrowding al 
universities. 

Herr Hans Sciiwicr has suggested 
that cinemas, which arc dosed for 
much of the day, could be used as 
lecture halls. "What we ueed in the 
university system is a bit more flex- 
ibility and a readiness to adopt un- 
conventional solutions,” he said. 

Overcrowding is so acute nt some 
German universities that lectures are 
relayed by loudspeaker from packed 
halls to students in other rooms and 
even in corridors. Herr Schwler said 
it should also he possible to use gram- 
mar school assembly halls for 
teaching university students - Ger- 
man schools dose at midday or soon 
after. 

Herr Schwier also suggested that 
laliorulorics mui departments of en- 
gineering and technology should be 
used round thc dock on a shift basis. 
“This would not be very pleasant, but 
it's bearable. After all, other people 
have to work shifts,” he said. 

North Rhine Wcslpimliu nlfldnlly 
has room for 214,000 students, but 
the state’s student pnpulatiun is in 
.fact already 375,000. By the end of 
thc 1980s, it is expected, thc figure 
will have risen to about 430,000. 


Until now they fell un deal ears, but 
apparently in this pre-election period 
the government lias temporarily re- 
gained its hearing." 

Dr Ryan was referring to llie fact 
that the Australian government faces 
an election some time in 1983 and it 
is widely believed an election will be 
held either in March or May. 

Although he cuninicnded thc 
media campaign. Dr Ryan said it 
would be useless unless it was fol- 
lowed up by a substantial improve- 
ment in student allowances, more 
realistic funding for university librar- 
ies nnd student services, and funding 
to enable universities to remove the 
restrictive entry quotas. 

“There is no doubt that tertiary 
education is still u lifelong goal, par- 
ticularly in a society which is chang- 
ing as rapidly as ours is today. Statis- 
tics show that graduate unemploy- 
ment is well below the general level 
of youth unemployment Dr Ryan 
said. 

The main problem, however, was 
that of convincing students and their 
parents that the three, four or five 
years study necessary to obtain a 
degree or diploma whs woithwhile. 

Dr Ryan was also critical of llie 
government for failing to release a 
report on a comprehensive study into 
student financing. The repoil, pre- : 

C ured by Professor David Bcswick of 
lelbournc University, was due to he 
released last month, h says that 
Australia can expect a massive in- 
crease in thc number of young peo- 
ple going on to higher education 
over the next five years. 

Dr Ryan said it was difficult to 
understand wliv (he government was 
launching a publicity campaign be- 
fore Piofessor Beswiek's report had 
been publicly discussed ami evalu- 
ated. 


by Thomas Laud 

The World Rank is lo iend China 
$75.4m to help meet thc cost of 
increasing the number uf agricultural 
science graduates and in provide re- 
search support. 

In the long term, the project is 
intended lo help China achieve its 
national objective of self-sufficiency 
in food production. 

This is the World Bank's third big 
loan to China since it joined the 
institution in l l WH. Last year, the 
bank lent China ShUni for agricultu- 
ral development ami a year earlier it 
made a 5200m loan fm I mi filing a 
national higher education frame- 
work. 

The latest loan, granted through 
the International Development Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of Hie Win Id 
Bank, is lo pan finance a five-year, 
$2Ullin project. It will assist It col- 
leges and fi research insfiliilcs. estab- 
lish a new rice research mstiiulc and 
pmviilc for a series of basic studies 
on agricultural research. 

The interest-free loan is repayable 
in .“ill years (including 111 years’ 
grace) mid eairies a service charge of 
three quartets of one per cent a 
year. 


Chinn's national food production 
fulls short of domestic deni and hv an 
estimated lum tonnes of grain a 
year. Thc United Nations Food arid 
Agriculture Organization fears that 
(he country's demands for food im- 
parls could become a serious interna- 
tional problem if they continue to 
increase at (heir present rate. 

So Chinn is rapidly expanding in- 
vestment in higher education, which 
is intended to impiovc specialist 
training in agriculture and related 
fields. The eiunitiy's economic and 
educational planners hope l hut such 
a policy will enable China to achieve 
vastly expanded agricultural yields 
comparable to those of the most adv- 
anced funning nations hv ihe vear 
2(KX>. 

As llie World llank sees it. Chi- 
na's ability to feed a growing popula- 
tion and to ensure sin adequate supp- 
ly of raw materials for an expanding 
industrial sector depends on increas- 
ing agricultural output. 

Hut furthcT expansion could be 
constrained by (he scarcity of arable 
lain I . problems of soil ami water con- 
scivalion and deu easing in.nguiul re- 
turn from fm tliei labour inputs. 

In addition. China's success in 
achieving relatively high farm pro- 


ductivity through increased use of 
cheruic.il fertilisers, expansion of 
water control and hi eh -yield mg seed 
varieties makes luithcr improvement 
difficult. 

The World Bank said: "China 
therefore needs new breakthroughs 
in the agricultural sciences and tech- 
nology and their effective application 
■'it llie production level. There is at 
present a shortage of trained agri- 
cultural manpower. Ihe project will 
assist in improving the quantity and 
quality of agricultural education and 
research ami in strengthening plan- 
ning. " 

The scheme will ci implement a 
vast reform of China's higher educa- 
tion. part-financed by the World 
Hank's first loan to the country. 
Many Western specialists are ex- 
pected lo lie invited In help China's 
-fi universities tu increase Ihe science 
and engineering enrolments from 
l >2,iNH) to 125.ihiu. to introduce post- 
graduate onuses and to impiove 
training mid research. 

They are likely to change Chiiie.se 
education by helping to erect a new 
framework for specialist training. 
China has one uf the world's lowest 
pei capita univeisily enrolment rales. 
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awaits final 
judgment 

from Lindsny Wright 

WELLINGTON 

A review committee set up by the 
University Grants Committee and 
chaired by Professor Ben Brownlie, 
vice chancellor of Canterbury Uni- 
versity, is soon expected lo produce 
a final report. 

Incorporating recommendations 
from earlier discussion papers, the 
full report will concentrate on 
academic staffing, research, libraries, 
computer education, social work, en- 
gineering and business administra- 
tion. It will take account of submis- 
sions made in response. 

In thc last of these papers, on 
management education, ihe Brownlie 
committee called for increases in 
allocations for staffing, computing 
and accommodation. It asked for the 
development of more graduate prog- 
rammes, including management and 
business administration courses at 
Auckland and Victoria universities 
for high-cnlibre graduates. 

Enrolments in business-related de- 
grees increased in New Zealand frrnn 
T,x 28 in !Yfi2 to 7.2t>i in IW1 - a 
3UU peT cent increase which was well 
above (he 25 per cent total increase 
in university student numbers. 

Commerce graduates last year 
numbered 1.274. While 14 per cent 
of other graduates were still looking 
for a suitable job at the end of May 
last year, only four per cent of com- 
merce graduates were not placed. 




Attempts to bring the Turkish universities into line have reached new 
proportions at the Black Sea University, Trabiuon. A directive from 
the rector, Professor Lami Eser, decrees: “All male students studying 
at the university will wear a shirt and tie. They will not wear denim • 
trousers, nor will their hair or beards be Jong. Female students will ] 
not use excessive make-up and will not wear high-heeled shoes or long '• 
boots. Students who do not conform to these decisions will face an : 
administrative inquiry.” 

More women go to college 


The proportion of women in Irish 
universities and colleges continues to 
rise, according to (he latest batch of 
statistics from (he Higher Education 
Authority. 

In the academic year I9SRS2 there 
were 24,912 nuile students (5fi,5 per 
cent of the total) and 19.183 women 
students (43.5 per call). In l975/7b 
thc respective percentages were ol.5 
and 38.5. 

In relative terms the universities' 
shure of flic student maiket has con- 
tinued to decline. Seven years ago 
two out of three students went in 
university; last vein they catered fm 
just over hull uf all higher education 
- students 12.828 men ami II .fiKl) 


Thc next biggest segment of 7,119 
went to thc nine regional technical 
colleges, where the number of men 
was almost double the n uni her of 
women students. There was a similar 
pattern in the Dublin and Limerick 
national iriMiluics fur highci educa- 
tion - l.fi36 men and 5«iS women. 

Fiirufinenis in the primmy teacher 
naming colleges confirmed the trend 
towards an a 1 1 -female- primal y 
teaching profession, last year there 
were 2,352 female and only 337 male 
trainees. 

llie total number of student:. - 
44.1195 - was higher than predicted 
and testified to the rapid growth u! 
the rcgiiuil technical colleges and the 
national institutes for higliei educa- 
tion. 


Detained Kenyans charged with sedition Fo»d for thought 

. . . . . ■■ t-i I.*.,.. »Im rnm- nti.-r iwn court jnncuruiiccs. and Ml IbuiiMTinn law has been chanced 


Seven of the students detained in last single cell. They fin j ■ . hor _ 

vear's abortive coup attempt in plained of pressure 1 fr vnriuus 

Kenya have admitted charges of sedi- itics to plead B l, » . 

lion. Trials of 14 more have now sedition charges hml suiet the co p 

started in Nairobi mid a total of 69 attempt. re . 

s.mle„, s are expected to appear ... prison 5 cn,enl-, of fi« year. 

There have been claims of mal- or more. Mr Tite ^ d i' n l^® , j fefor 
treatment while thc students have dents union 

been awaiting trial, with 65 said to 10 years m S fcpw^' r °£g 
have been held for three months in a Ogego received th 


after two court appear mice-. , and Mi 
David Onynngu Ohio was given five 
years. 

The remaining defendants were 
originally charged with taking part in 
a rinl, for winch ihu maximum sent- 
ence is two yours in prison, but all 
could now face terms five limes that 
length. Only II of the 69 have 
lawyers to represent them. 


Hungarian law lias been changed to 
permit private leaching since public 
education has so for ‘Tailed lo fulfil 
its tii’-ks" in ccrt.un sectors, notably 
language (caching. 

Private tutors must be licensed by 
the local :milu>rities and can Ink'.' up 
u> five pupils Tins has been done in 
.spite of ihe possible social tension 
geuernied by such an ‘\imi-eculiia- 
rinn" move. 


hjr Our Correspondent 

Albania's only universitv celebrated 
its silver jubilee recently against a 
political backgiound that seemed 
more confused than ever to Western 
observers. 

Out war dly the festivities took 
place under the best possible au- 
ispices. Guests at the special jubilee 
meeting included Dr Alcks Buda. 
president of the Albanian Academy 
of Sciences, Vangjel Cerava. scene t- 
arv of the central committee of the 
Albanian Workers Party’ and Shefqet 
Peci, deputy chairman of the pres- 
idium of the People's Assembly. The 
ceremonies included reading a spe- 
cial letter to the students and lectur- 
ers from the Communist Party lead- 
er. Enver Hoxha. 

During November and December, 
the Albanian media lauded the 
growth of the university over the Inst 
25 years and presented some im- 

f ires'sivc statistics. From a modest 
uundution with 3,600 students, 15 
"specialists’ - . Jfi ‘’branches” and 45 
chairs in 1957, it now had 9,000 
students, 42 “specialists", seven 
faculties with 92 ctniirs and “scores'' 
of branches, and Sflri "•pedagogues". 

During the last 25 years, said the 
panegyrists. 30,(881 mdrys had gradu- 
ated from the university, of which 
1 1 ,0110 were girls. The university was 
said lo he carrying out intense scien- 
tific work, and to have published 
hundreds of textbooks and some 
fifi.notj pages of scientific papers and 
monographs over ihe lust decade. 

A number of other celebrations 
with an academic flavour look place 
at the same time, including the open- 
ing of a In. turun I museum in the 
Kruic diMiicl. and the diamond 
jubilee of llie National i.ihiaiy. 
There was nlsu a learned conic re nee 
oil die political . diplomatic arid pat- 
riotic activities of outstanding figures 
■of thc era of the {noclnniniiou of 
Albanian indc| jundc nee 7(J years ago. 

In the hat kg i mind, however, there 
were political upheavals going on. 
Although the flections to the new 
People’s Assembly had a 1IK) per 

cent turnout, with 1,627,957 electors 
voting for die Party, fight invalid 
papers and a solitary vote against. 
Ihc ie wire sweeping tnunsiuriiil 
change';, although llie education 
minister. Telia t'aini, managed to 
ndt mil the stniiu. 

I here* event:, coincided with a 
campaign id denigration, l.mucfied 
by the Party lender, fiim-r Ifoxha, 
against hjs former colleague . 
Me limed Sheliu. who committed 
suicide ;tl die end of piftl. lie de- 
scribed him as an “i lire null cncniv" 
of Albania who had worked fur tfic 
overt [now of (lie Parly. 
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Richard Weekes reports from a conference on the future of sport in British universities. 


Tlie much-vaunted yet chimerical 
idea of an all-student British sports' 
organization began to seem less far 
fetched at Lancaster University last 
week. The general council of the 
British Universities Sports Federa- 
tion voted to accept the main recom- 
mendation of a working party report, 
entitled A framework for the future , 
that a unified sports organization be 
established for universities in the Un- 
ited Kingdom. 

The universities, except for Sussex 
and St David’s Lampeter, are all 
individual members. There are also 
corporate members, the Universities' 
Athletic Union, the University of 
Wales Athletic Union, the Scottish 
Universities Sports Federation, Lon- 
don University and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In view of the disparate ele-i 
ments within the organization, all' 
with divergent histories and philos- 
ophies it is an achievement to discov- 
er this degree of common purpose. 

Yet it was clear from the debate at 
Lancaster that the constituent ele- 
ments of the new organization will 
fight to keep sovereignty oyer impor- 
tant areas of finance and sports poli- 
cy- The small print of the final treaty 
will severely qualify the rhetoric in 
the declaration of intent. A steering 
group of 15 has until early May to 
produce proposals for implementing 
the plan. 0 

Even if the steering group's pro- 
posals are acceptable to a special 
BUSF general meeting to be called 
in May, students who take part in 

enniff r\n ^ j n . 1 


Team spirit for student sports 


sport on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons arc unlikely to notice any 
changes. It is hoped to have the 


central organization, which lias yet to 
be named, in place for the start of 
next academic year. However, the 
restructured fixture lists for national 
championships in four home coun- 
tries. with London, Oxford and 
Cambridge now eligible to enter the 
English comjjetition, may be delayed 

Uncertainty exists too about fi- 
nance for the new body. The work- 
ing party’s idea of a sliding scale of 
capitation fees for the whole country 
of between 20p and *IOp, depending 
on the size of the university, with aft 
funds being paid direct from the 

E enphery into the centre, is likely to 
e wrangled out of all recognition by 
the steering group. Special cases and 
exemption clauses may became less 
the exception than (lie rule. 

This is all a tong way from the 
once brave new vision of such as 
Alun Evans, who left the fractious 
World of student sport last May to 
become secretary of the Welsh Foot- 
ball Association. During his time as 


secretary of UAU, Evans produced a 
blueprint for a national system of 
“banding" on the American model, 
with sports in each region divided 
not along sectoral lines but according 
to ability. Crack university shall play 
ball with top-class polytechnic, and a 
college shall be matched against a 
university of similar size. 

Many agreed it was a desirable, 
though unlikely outcome. Perceived 
differences in status and financial in- 
equalities between the sectors kept 
everyone tied securely to their own 
pAtch. 

However, over the last few years, 
the squeeze on higher education in 
general has forced the current pro- 
cess of defensive rationalization upon 
the universities. The Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals de- 
murred before conditionally accept- 
ing the recent increase in the BUSF 
affiliation fee to 25p per head, and 
English vice chancellors In particular 
are against having to pny two large 
affiliation fees to BUSF and UAU. 
Also, a change in the method of 
financing has Drought student sport 
into direct competition with 
academic departments for dwindling 
university budgets. 

So last year s BUSF general coun- 
cil decided to embark on the working 
party's road to unity, albeit more as 
a result of outside pressure than as a 
deliberate act of will. The Lancaster 
debate had a touch of schizophrenia 
about it. From time to time a speak- 
er would strike out for the high 
ground of British union, promising 
sponsorship deals, strong representa- 
tion m the councils of government, 
and even television money. Then 
sectional interests took over again. 

Alun Evans watched it all with a 
sense of mounting anger. "Nobody’s 
thinking about what we could be 
doing. You have to break eggs some- 
times if you want to create some- 
thing new," he said. But even he 
shared the Welsh reaction against the 
idea of paying ail their funds into the 
supra-national centre, only to receive 
back what was needed to run their 
own internal competition. In this sce- 
{“no* Brussels is represented by 
Woburn Square, present home of 
both the BUSF and UAU, and like- 
ly [ or , th . e new organization. 

. fne Welsh don 1 want someone tell- 
mp them what events they can 
schedule,” said Evans. 

^ Welsh pride had been stung before 
. the conference by the crass decision 


of the English majority in UAU, 
perhaps overkeen to adopt the work- 
ing party recommendation to create 
home country championships with “a 
strong national identity," to exclude 
the Welsh universities from the final 
stages of the UAU competition next 
year. As one Welsh delegate 
observed: “That's 65 years of history 
torn up right there." Hugh Stitt of 
Bradford, a dissenting voice on the 
English side, pointed out that his 
university’s rugby union club had a 
substantial proportion of Welsh stu- 
dents anyway, so the "English identi- 
ty argument was meaningless. 

The Scots too have their worries, 
lest their affiliation fee become a 
hidden subsidy to what they view as 


an inefficiently run English competi- 
tive programme. Until now the 
SUSF has run a very tight ship in- 
deed, based on a flat-rate 13p capiiH- 
tion fee and a reliance on unpaid 
honorary officials. Scottish vice chan- 
cellors might not agree a new total 
capitation fee nearly four times that 
amount, even though some 23n 
would come back to Scotland for 
disposal as the national committee 
saw fit. 

. By way of contrast, the incorpora- 
tion of those bastions of tradition, 
London, Oxford and Cambridge into 
the organization looks set to go 
through without too many hiccups. 
However, the immediate changes will 
be more cosmetic than real. Many 



minor sports at Oxford and Cam 
bringe will certainly welcome X' 
opportunity of taking part in nations! 
inter-university competition for /fc 
first time. Yet the major spo* £ 
Oxford and Cambridge are unlike? 
to disturb their prestigious fixture 
lists with outside clubs nor their ore- 
eminent varsity fixtures in order to I 
accommodate matches in the English \ 
championship. 

Some cynics suggest that Oxbridge 
dubs will deliberately field weakened 
[cams in the championship for fear 
or finding their first teams less than a ; 
match for the better university sides * 
It was not a suggestion that amused * 
Peter Clarkson, the Oxbridge repre- ■' 
sentalive on the working party. •: 

‘ That comment deserves total con- '1 
tempt," he said. "It is simply not ' 
true that we arc uninterested in play ' 
ing against other students." 

Yet for London it will be deliber- 1 i r 
ate policy to field “weakened" team* fc* 
as the sole university representatives 
in national championships - the price " 
the University Sports Council have 

,, 10 pa t to 6 et acceptance by their 
col eges. For four years University 
College and the London School of 
Economics have been constituent 
members of UAU, and a month be- 
fore the BUSF coundl meeting the 
UAU rashly promised to defend 
Uieir individual right of entry to any 
future championship. Now the BUSF 
has voted to take that right away 
from them, and accept Just one team 
from London University as a whole. 

London’s policy will be to invite 
constituent colleges to offer to 
represent the university in each 
sport A hypothetical example would 
see LSE entering the basketball com- 
petition, and UCL the netball. What-', 
ever LSE and UCL may feel about 
the outcome, the senate is certainly 
Pleased. Paying one set of affiliation 
fees for 40,000 students at a per 
capita figure of 20 to 25p represents 
quite a saving on the old system of : 
paying two sets at much higher .rate?' 
for individual colleges. ] ' - 

1 So the arguments will now. go on 
among the steering group, arguments . 
about what to call this hybrid British: 
university sports body - BUAV 
perhaps, or BUSA, or other Ids 
manageable acronyms? Ways will- be 
sort of preserving charitable status, 
and avoiding payment of VAT. Ter- 


n tones 1 will T>o fought over and itew. 
lines of defence drawn. I11 August or 
thereabouts a strange new bird will 
come slouching towards Woburn . 

Matnr tt » BamMW Square, but the signs are that -ft! 

■ nxtt,rw Uke the varsity match are niAkein^^SuSed 3 S? a ? 6 d o keU 0l,t ,n , th ? J }lum M e 

v uisiuroetl that Alun Evans once had In mind. . 


Helping t° fill the coffers in the local corr^nunity 


Jones argues ■■ Of rnutw the inclusions are siib-Konomv .nH In 1.^1 .t . 

I ** Wr education ■' 

; . ; takes from the ;! ; * 

; ; criticism about tbe high cost ft £ S'! tea? tS". 

!:■ sometimes overlooks the fact mSre ft 5 ™ £e Hebburn Technical CoEl was 

k UgStf’ Shun,- 




; thai a radt of repdrls aiid £i4ni” i 

5. Whirh li-nnl In rhb 5.{. .7."'; ' 


ments In a : typical Idcgl authority 
hrea to see what conclusions might 
SJffe of; . wider national sigmfi- 


v„ corrers. suddertly appear at ft time BSSi m ■ it 




ir# Dre' mSl. staix revealed that 

ifoom - : ' SS kid item ?* s «ch as- 

the™!!- : 3S ^f foad ' irregular items 

nnaiarri ' ' 


“gj® Bristol, the income to the 
polytechnic is not included in any' 

Fife* 6 ? f !? C W 10 the Ioc »Ut/ 

Eighteen hundred jobs were also said 
J? ha . v ® been generated with an addi- 
tional 1,300 after taking into account 
the “multiplier effect'^ repressing 

S5Jjh Cturi V “ d Service Industries* 
through professional and vocational 

SHS* J? d . refri8h ? r courses. South ! • 

' Technical Col4 

courses. 

1&tSStm3BiS£ 


then polytechnics and colleges havq 
to accept responsibility to provide for 
their communities. :> 

This was the subject of a cohfSf 1 : 
en<» held jointly by the Nadoiial 
Union of Students and the Studdnt ■ 
Community ■ Action Development 
Unit recently which covered ways' JiT 
which colleges could put their fa#;, 
ties to better community use. , . 

In a. workshop paper SCADm 
worker Olivia Dlx pointed but thjil; 
in; the present climate of cuts kno»- 
was being done to persuade the 'lociJ': 
community of a college’s value, biffc 
me college still responded as sa i' 
■. elite academic institution’ 1 providing; 
access very qiuch on its own 


'SsSifessS 


acwss very qiuch on its own , 
^'EVen colleges of further education, : 
S/ 1 © suggests, need to examine the . 

' flexibility and relevance! of . their: 
Programmes . of - adult v edu#o(i r 
1 classes. • . . ... i •• si'i. 

And; the impact on a town' can »•* 

• considerable. The spending power of.: 

• a large g ro up of yodng, transjtorf-v 
students can create a seasldwbff! 
•mentality with services 'and entenalas ; 

v ra cOt provided .to fit the acadanUC • 

: sessions;. the. private houring sector 
. can: be distorted by the willingness, of 
^desperate students to accept 
. standard . accommodation • at h‘g» 

• rents. '• '■(! ‘ . i :-' 1 




community’s: needs will haveljess lb 
. rear- from . the hostility: towards Cob 
\j [ege or polytechnic which] is- somei, 

. times found; and there will be. es? • 
" ineed tp scrutinize' the books to ' 
jtify : 'the financial contribution made - 
;.j by the college ; to the local ecanojJMTf v. 


UcSkl 
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The mighty, the 
macabre and 
the more mundane 


Sandra Hempel takes a Educated at a school just down the 

inci road from the college, he was chan- 

iOOK at tne 195^ cellor of the University of Manches- 

Oahin^t nanprQ ter when he wrote his memo. 

L^doinei papers 0?e of the reasons he gjves for 

A seating plan for the good and the chasing the two institutions whs that 
great at tne coronation of Queen extensions were in progress on both 
Elizabeth II and the embarrassing sites at the time and so expansion 
newspaper publication of a photo- would be faster than at Imperial. 


■ vi>«v- 

‘ i*-' 

• ■••.-a i 


Pit® 






•3 »• 



graph of a British soldier holding the 
severed head of a Malayan bandit 
were among the problems with which 
Churchill’s 1952 Cabinet had to grap- 
ple, it can now be revealed. 

But the government, which in- 


In 1952. the Glasgow College was 
the largest university-rank technolo- 
gical institution in tne country with 


around 1,000 students. The expan- 
sion already under way was to bring 
this total up to 1,300-1,400. The 




eluded R. A. Butler as (Chancellor of UGC had warned of difficulties be- 
the Exchequer and Harold Macmil- tween the college and Glnsgow Uni- 


Inn as housing minister, also spent 
time on more mundane matters. 


versity about their relative status and 
there had been considerable tension 


• i’ According to the newly- released re- between the two Institutions, which 

•••• -- •* cords of lhe y ear lhere wns some had bcen Hnkcd since 1919 - w ‘ib the 

Sir Hans Kornberg (left) with Venture Research supported scientists Dr Peter Rich and Dr Colin Self d j MussiQ n about providing techuolo- scholars of the classical academic dis- 


BP’s million pound injection 


gical education to serve (he future 
needs of industry. 

In June that year a government 
statement to Parliament stressed the 


ciplines at one plncc suspicious of the 
newcomers from the modern world 
of technology nt the other. 

The Manchester college had 7,000 


Jon Turney on a unit ley whoae l ' vork led t0 the davel ?P- combination of medical, physical and ^y^buif^n^ 1 ^ aMeasTone 

menl of the transistor -or Fleming biochemical expertise. As usual, the St nUL nf .in^rStv ?Lk devoted 
that plans to fund whose research led to penicillin.” new studies are not supported with SdomSwntlv to the V teJchina and 

research that Other s l far ’ ■!’ th = successful applicants any clear end in view, although BP £udy of technolow The uSverefty 

4 . j l work ,n universities, and Braben sees can imagine how they might lead to a Grams CommittM which the!i enme 

grants don t reach the venture research programme better understanding of ultrafiltration undent he Treasury wn S h asked how 

° fostering a new relationship Between - which would have industrial ap- imdd' he Tne 

If you were told to spend £lm on BP and the academic community, plications. 1 cfPnna tu j n 

promoting innovative scientific re- Once the board criteria for accept- Take the group based at the Agri- ofdevSnK ^inelesite a" 

search, ho_w would _ you choose who able ideas were set, the unit’s task cultural Research Council's unit for 


whose research led to penicillin.” new studies are not supported with 


So far, all the successful applicants any clear end in view, although BP 
work in universities, and Braben sees can imagine how they might lead to a 
the venture research programme better understanding of ultrafiltration 
fostering a new relationship Between - which would have industrial ap- 


view that improving facilities for students in the early 1950s but only 
technological education could best be 10 per cent of these were studying 
done by building up at least one for degrees. The majority were part- 
institution of university rank devoted time students, many of them attend- 
predominantly to the teaching and ing evening classes for which the 
studv of technology. The University coTleae was famous. The UGC said 


gramme better understanding of ultrafiltration 


institution of university rank devoted time students, many 01 tnem attend- 
predominantly to the teaching and ing evening classes for which the 
study of technology. The University college was famous. The UGC said 
Grants Committee, which then came 
under the Treasury, wns asked how 
this should be done. 


search, how would you choose who able ideas were set, the unit’s task cultural Research Council's unit for 
to support? It sounds like an intellec- became selection of tbe right people, nitrogen fixation at Sussex Universi- 
tual parlour same but for Dr Don There is no shortage or applicants ty. Their ARC funding is tied to 
Braben and his colleagues at BP’s and only 17 proposals have been research directly on that subject but 


Imperial College, London, with “no 
more than normal" development 
elsewhere. The committee recoin- 


answers are known. Only 150 years technical support staff and money for nitrogen fixation unit, and develop 

■P-. “fc-" ™ j" P "™-" 0, J;= r ! “ cover their ,eachi "8 com - ing Ihrir work in other direction,. sion had shown a expend;tur e 

of the gentleman amateur. Since mitments. Dr Jeffrey Leigh, From the ARC _ n hnilrfino siw-irfover IS 

then the way research is funded has The eventual selection is a gamble, unit, explained that it might be possi- ™ a tlphlin t-Vvfihr annual 

changed out of all recognition. Sci- and although the total expenditure Is b!e to develop complexes between t . the § £fino nr^ in 

ence is now enmeshed in a complex only around 1 per cent of the com- metal atoms am) organic molecules f mq Stt tn fl SfHl nnn 

military and industrial system which pany's research budget, the unit’s which would bind molecules other Riit t Wfabni nt 


expansion to q.uuu atter iyo /. Esti- 
mates made in 1950 for such expan- 


pany's research budget, the unit’s which would bind molecules other . Riit the then Lord’presldent of the 

mnnarr ,ulll nnt. tanlinn. In/lofintfaU, il ,1 . '"M 1 . tlW _™Bn L.OIO rCCSWeni OI inC 


about Manchester, "the direction of 
the college has not of recent years 
been as lively as that of the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow". Lord 
Woolton adds that it was undoubted- 
ly suffering from uncertainty as to its 
future status and was without a prin- 
cipal. Sir James Myers had resigned 
as principal in 195 1" and Dr Bowden, - 
later minister of technology under 
Harold Wilson, was not appointed 
until 1953. 

"The college has four chairs at 
present but they are hoping to have 
five more within the next five years 
and a further five more after that," 


I'ooiton says. 
Manchester 


furnishes support on a scale un- money wlU not continue indefinitely than nitrogen in the same way as the; omnrii Lord Woolton disagreed and a further five more after that,’’ 
dreamt of in the Victorian era. 1 unless there are. tangible benefits, natural system : for incorporating^ ■ ViJ ijGC He was irt favour of Woolton says. 

The distribution of this new-found The job of the research assessors is atmospheric nitrogen into plan at exnHriri j no rmnerinl College but Manchester finally received its 
wealth creates difficulties for both to make the gamble more, like racing molecules! • . Wfl ntfed to entSiraKe ^chifoiosiicfl] charter in 1956 after expressing great 

donors and recipients. Amateur sd- than roulette, using whatever guides A third group'whJch covers several education outside London - as wall 2 disappointment in 1 9^3 that Imperial 
entlsts, presumably, can examine to form and information about run- disciplines is -based at Trinity Col- ^ sug ^j te( j t h e t^enManchester College had, after all, been the first 


received 


donors and recipients. Amateur sci- 
entists, presumably, can examine 
whatever phenomena they wish, and 
follow their researches anywhere 
they lead. But today’s multi-million 
pound research budgets have orga- 
nizations to administer them and me 
contemporary scientist inevitably has 


to jump through bureaucratic hoops 
before laying hands on any money. 
This is both good and Bad. Gov- 


ernments and corporations get some 
sort of reassurance that their money 
is wisely _ invested, and researchers 
can work' in relative financial secur- 
ity. But research coundl pigeon-hol- 
ing and peer review often tends to be 
conservative. 

In- short, the big institutions are 
well suited to promoting what the 
celebrated historian ' Thomas Kuhn 


Ultimate responsibility for anprov- conventional semiconductors to (he development ‘ ' * 

ing the grants recommended by the genetic material, DNA. ■ ■ - 1 

VRU rests with a Venture Research 1 There are of course projects out- ■■■■MMV ' 

Advisory Coundl, chaired by Sir side the life sciences, and the other — : 7 -r 

James Menter, principal of Queen grants approved so far Indude ' ' ■ ( ■ 

Mary College and a non-executive awards to groups studying the effects In a memorandum to his Cabinet 
director of BP. Other members In- of electrically active impurities on colleagues in October. Lord Woolton 
dude Sir Rex Richards, warden of the strength of ceramics, the prop- says: I feel sure we must do some- 
Merton College, Oxford and Sir erties of metals heated during weld- thing to develop our new policy at 


:ch development. ‘. f stilled local criticism that ratepayer*’ 

• ' '• money Was being used to. fund work . 

- of national importance, In -1954' ibe. 

— 7 . City of Manchester agreed .to the :; 

■■ ( ■ setting up of an independent . gdv- 

In a memorandum to his Cabinet erning body which was the- precursor 
lleaaues in October. Lord Woolton to the granting of the charter. . 
ys: “I feel sure we must do some- . Strathclyde had a longer.wdit.de- 
ing to develop our new policy at spite the efforts of James Stuart, 
aces other than London, An ex- secretary of state, for- Scotland who 
msion' of Imperial. College will not backed Lord Wool ton's' efforts id 
e the imagination and will pass Cabinet With a memo of his own in . 
nost unnoticed' in- London. It will- October 1952. . !• 

ft^ enlist the support which local "We cannot content! ourselves 


well suited to promoting what the span disciplines, which the research . Another strong interest of. the unit nor enlist the support which local "We cannot content! ourselves 

celebrated historian Thpmas Kuhn councils can’t fund because they are is in promoting work with possible .industrialists In manufacturing areas merely with a decision to. build up 

would classify as “normal science’’ - multidisciplinary - we’re reaching the applications to complex engineerfog have already offered. . . Imperial College no matter how - 

the solving of puzrieB within an ex- parts th8t other research grantsi systems, whose control and analysis “I feel sure that if we only expand spectacular that progress is to be. 
fating paradigm or ■ theoretical don]t reach”. , - Is still largely based on trial- and Imperial College we shall be strongly Our credit will suffer Outside London - 

framework. ' Certainly, most of the money error. criticized for our failure to develop if we 1 say merely- thnt Imperial is to 

But what’of “revolutionary scl- handed but so far has gone to multi- The common feature of all these any of these new technological cen- be built up ana nothing else of sriy 

ence" ' pathWeaWng work outside disciplinary teams. For example, one projects Is an orientation (oward very tres in the places where they are significance." 

the accepW 't^ndifa of a- particular pAposali recently agreed iiL pnnd- general objectives, and this is the vitally needed." In making the <tnse for Strathclyde, 

field?- la it possible the - leading fund- pie, will - bring togetber a group of jmkia wasoq their authors haVe • Woolton argues that technically- Stuart says that Uje government need 

itjhi agencies miss opportunmes : to Dibchemists' Suifiymg {ihotosyritnfisi^ tUfrtfid'fo the-VRU'tor support. •The mfiided yoong people- in Scotland, not commit itself! to further, physical, 

back work which might overturn the and researchers in a neighbouring researchers are freed from the con- the. north, the midlands and Wales expansion. The college had as much 

reigning paradigms rather than rein- department working in control en- slralnts of research council funding in’ must, be mobilized. These ! areas as it could cqpc with in the £800,000 

force them? And if so, is it possible gineering. The chemical systems at least two ways * there is no re- already had an inherent instinct for extension that was underway at the 

to find wavs of filling these gaps? which use sunlight to drive synthesis qufrement to specify the precise aims craftsmanship and would provide the time,; according to the minister, imd • 
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The brains of Britain 


Is there, has there ever been, a British intelligentsia? In the first of 
a three part series Bernard Crick asks if intellectuals once held 
more sway than they do today. 


“I have referred incidentally 
above to the fact that I was turned 
out of the New University Club in 
St James's Street for a speech on 
the Embankment in favour of the 
unemployed. As I had given up 
my membership of the Garrick, 
which I joined In 1&74, just before, 
expenses in connexion with the 
Socialist movement having become 
so considerable as not to permit of 
my belonging to two clubs, I found 
myself clubless in London, which 
at firs! was a curious sensntion for 
me. I mention this matter of my 
expulsion from the New University 
Club as an example of the furious 
prejudice stirred up in those days 
among the educated middle class 
against any one who took the side 
of the people in earnest. . . . Else- 
where a much wider view of the 
situation is taken by men in the 
same position, and it is the fact 
also that, from whatever cause, the 
aristocracy here, however reaction- 
ary and even tyrannous they mav 
be in (heir public life, are much 
more courteous in private than the 
educated upper middle class. My 
own ense is a remarkable example 
of this." 

H. M. Hyndman, The Records 
of an Adventurous Life 
( London , 1911) pp.416-17 

“We British", said the late Sir Denis 
Brogan, “don't take our intellectuals 
too seriously". Some have doubted 
that there are snakes in Ireland at 
all. Certainly there are British intel- 
lectuals - we all know some - but do 
they constitute a class? And if so, 
did they once have more power and 
influence than today; say in the 
fabled L93Gs7 

If there are three possible criteria; 
of class - Income, status and power it 
is plainly status and power - that are : 
relevant. Even quite noor ueoole. 


how they do it, not by what they do. 
Also independency implies specula- 
tive uncertainty. The sociologist 
Robert Nisbet has observed that 
scholars and scientists are only happy 
to be called intellectuals when: 

“. . . the company is proper. To 
be characterized 'more an intellec- 
tual than a scholar’ can be devas- 
tating in one type of company as 
'more a scholar than an intellec- 
tual' in another type." 

A scholar is, after all a specialist 
with a paradigm of a discipline to 
which ins or her status and influence 
are strictly related. An intellectual 
may be n scholar, in part, but ranges 
more widely, not merely looking Tor 
links and common tendencies across 
academic demarcations, but ranging 
more publicly, outside scholarship. 
(I'm regularly put down by politi- 
cians as being “too academic' 1 and by 
academics ns being “wildly intellec- 
tual", when “wildly” means "wide- 
ly".) An intellectual is not necessari- 
ly politically active, but does have a 
public role. “Intellectual aesthete" is 
again, strictly speaking, a contradic- 
tion: on intellectual needs an audi- 
ence, an aesthete only needs stan- 
dards. 

One Inst matter of definition. In- 
tellectuals are usually, but not neces- 
sarily, leftwing. If there is a leftwing 
government or an established left, 
fiberai, radical or secularist ortho- 
doxy. then, critical, speculative and 
unpredictable thought can come from 
(he right - as in France in the 1890s, 
Germany in the 1920s and in the 
1930s and 1970s in Great Britain. 
Perhaps the best proof of the exist- 
ence of intellectuals as a class is that 
they have a history: in this country 
they emerge slowly from Grub 
Street, the coffee houses, the salons, 
the booksellers, the small magazines 
and from among the teachers who 
implemented the educational reforms 
of the late nineteenth century. The 
sociologist Lewis Coser claims in 



trials: it is recognition (hat gives' 
them status. The slams becomes 
politicnlly important if they have 
sortie power, though it is specifically 

C ower In the sense of influence. A 
ureaucrat, for instance, could be an 
intellectual as well; . but he is a 
bureaucrat in that he has legal power 
to make decisions, he is an intellec- 
tual in so far as he has ideas that can 
‘ 'affect the basic concepts by which 
- people both judge tne : nature of 
situations and . speculate’ on what 
. .could be done. v , ; 

So for there to be a class of intel- 
: : lectuals, there must be an external 
recognition that -there is sucb a group 
of high* status and . purported influ- 
ence. and an internal consciousness 
: ■ of-beingia mepiber of such a group. 

• One more thing, intellectuals are 
also defined by a speculative, critical 
or challenging attitude to established 
ideas; s'0’ they : are not lawyers or 
’^-bHfqaucralS,’ creatures of rule or 
TOuune - “mandarin Intellectual'* j 5l 
' Strictly speaking a contradiction in 
• ferms. Certainly an intellectual can 
;pc highly, conformist, but as a class 
,.they have to be innovatory and culti- 
: yate a certain independency of the 

■ ’.■SWih at > ,e8sf an ultimate unpr^ 
^dlctablllty, ;••! -.• V : ■ 

V;.- :TMr jndependency'fe why-,' for Iti- ■ 

- ° nv ^ can appear confused 

m PQtii J- ailnckiqg 'intellectuals 'a$- ar 
ahajrt being so. much an' ihtel- 
';i; rSWS*- <P e *“|speqied that most 
the . htelleciunls he had met in the 
■ ’ •'Vanime BBC would py t. folding pn: 
v' j toWr job before 1 airing- their pflnciJ 

t&rSPfl'&W party'! 1 a hfineteeti ; Eighty-' 
if * Tpitr is . a-iatife . bn - pretend'- or : re- 
ij'i'n^adeHnteJetiLuals wfib finally exon- 
1 IPdWet 'fW lia’.qwi . sake. Power 
.! .noWbeedw^sheeh CQerdon, n°t thc 


Men of Ideas (1965) that the term 
got currency from January 14 1898 
with the Manifeste des fntellectuels 
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ity by their devotion to “the higher 
things” without “soul-destroying 
drudgery" or “selling out" (said by 
Orwell’s *• Gordon Comstock), but 
who fail. An earned income, failing a 
private income, is after all a helpful 
condition for leisure and independ- 
ence, so poor intellectuals are often 
marginal intellectuals, even pretend 
intellectuals or strictly evening and 
weekend intellectuals: they cannot 
; always behave with the calm author- 
ity or the Independence of those few 
intellectuals who fill their day with it 
and obliterate the common , man’s 
; distinction between work and leisure, 

• These poor types have to write 
advertising copy (in Orwell’s novels) 

: or steal from their friends (in George 
■ Gissing’s) or live on women (as in 
D. H. Lawrence’s). They are what 
the. Japanese call f ‘a floating world”, 
sometimes “Bohemians” -was a good- 
; enough description, “youhg intellect 
Ms is now often used to describe 
them - irrespective, of age. They are 
the children Of Rousseau and Tom 
Paine! 

'I On the continent of Europe it has- 
•been argued with some real evidence 
.(sociological and historical) that this 
class or marginal lumpen intelltc- 
: Mm Cas distinct frbm the estab- 
lished^ bourgeois intelligentsia) was of 
i considerable importance for the ideas 

. min trip rA/irujfmaM* 


ists, traditionalists and clericals also n S KmT?hS wii n h*° r " drudgery 
appeared as intellectuals. The same jl ’xfS W w’ Reb ® cca Orwell's 
bonleversemertt happened in Spain r A g e ’ii M dd M JJ rr V' B ® r ~ who fail, 

many times: now no one ran f Russoll - which shows the private li 


many times; now no one blink* m ira , — which shows the 

the Idea oftoSTteft and riShMng Eft..* 1 categ< l rie ^ ™le their 
intellectuals, though here in Britain ? leadership may only be in a particu- 

still worre that, wy, Maurice Swl! Hterary 

ing; Michael Oakshott and Rooer' (Uiey may not think systerna- 

Scruton would thfokl^wasmM^ng “fcjW 

them to call them intellemi.tr ^, et tllB y “* involved ■ the 


?, y M Tz p s Lit 

Orwell "once wrote tW^hc^itor TocqueviUe'a temts they see them- 
“cannot be a loval - member of n ^ 8n B ristocracy or talent not of 

political party" (niy emphasis). Intel- f c ^ a n ?Senthl!lf chiWren ofNa P°' 
lectuals are not nOUticallv reliable: - and Benthani - 


le^a^Wpom^y^'e: colo Is an 

influence of lefivving intellectuals is, ' or. artistic dedication to it inHpn^n 


Idea ^ .ah^tell^c, oal rmgmiig 

^ tSSSi of the 

: ■; Perhaps 'nied i W ^tintnish J SSJSL 
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, and tpe recruitment of revolutionary 
political movements On both the left 
and the right (Stalin linked, with Hit- 

r TLm..lL It ... • 
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IMaapaafS-Sj, 

; ^ are o ply Jntelfrctuals, if at dll, by 


or 1 ttete, iS^h^M' c ^. l i 1,? g^u D p B ; ( LL r ha 


, Vtronder if they don’t describe many 
: people tn the 'last decade (usually 
ex-students) who . ' Have actually 
joined ’ both- the .Labour Party and 

. iropiAnfl .1 v 


, mw. . oiHu. i;6ui anq 

5®:“*. workers Party (anU-Provo): 
tne SDLP is too bourgeois' for the 
1 marginal Intfelleptugl. They could be 
becoming more important here; Uri- 
employment, is the broadest condi- 


tion to consider, their sheer frustra- 
tion at not finding work to match 
their proscribed talents or education 
is hard to measure, but very appa- 
rent when one looks and talks 
around. 

The most famous episode of liter- 
ary intellectuals becoming political is 
held to be “the 1930s". From my 
work on Orwell and the few serious 
studies on literature and politics in 
the 1930s (Samuel Hynes, The Au- 
den Generation; Bernard Bergonzi, 
Reading the 1930s ; Julian Symons' 
popular but shrewd The Nineteen 
Thirties ; David Smith, Socialist Prop- 
aganda in the Twentieth-Century Brit- 
ish Novel ; and David Caute, The 
Fellow Travellers), I am convinced 
that while there was indeed some 
politicization of literary intellectuals, 
it has been (a) much exaggerated 
and (b) was temporary in its effects, 
if any. It had no effect on Commun- 
ist Party policy. If occasionally intel- 
lectuals were allowed, as in Spen* 
der's brief flirtation, to ignore the 
line on literature, they were never 
able to change it. The Party was not 
open to ideas. Could Cornford and 
Bell have endured it had they lived? 
To recruit a few, well-known literary 
intellectuals gave the party prestige, 
but the party called the tune. To net 
a sprat like C. Day Lewis (whose 
political activities consisted a little 
WEA teaching) might bait a mackerel 
like Anthony Blunt. 

Myth-making is rife. Stephen 
Spender's brother Humphrey orga-' . 
nized and designed the National Por- * 
trait Gallery's “1930s Exhibition" 
five years ago. Going with a very 
leftwing, marginal, intellectual friend 
we worked out an impressive alterna- 
tive eleven of rightwing 1930s writers 
- un salon des refusts, not qultif to 
match but not far behind the official 
leftwing Eleven on the walls and in 
the cases. The Spenders would have 
disqualified some of our team for 
age, but only by setting an artificial 
limitation that tne exhibition was of 
writers first coining into prominence 
in the 1930s. Bui who was still of 
more influence then, the Auden cir> 
cle, or Eliot, Yeats and Pound? And 
could MacNeice at that time rival 
Graves? Now Graves is apolitical 
. rather than clearly rightwing, but he 
also stands for war-wcarlness and 
near-pacificism - which were surely 
the themes that beat upon the ipinas 
of the poets of the 193(Js wltile still at 
school in the .1920s, and brought 
thorn into political awareness, not 
the fight against Fascism (os dramatic 
pictures on th$ exhibition walls proc- 
laimed, half , truths by association). 

Most of the 1930s political writers 
moved back into the ivpry tower 
during or very , soon after the war. 
.There were always fewer of them 
thpn supposed, and the shallowness 
of it can be seen by considering that 
■ If the Popular Frout myth - Is untrue , 
.that “Fascism"; brought them forth, 
'and If- it is more, likely that it was 
anti-militarism , and “Goodbye To All 
That”, yet the-. most obvious source 
of politicization for moat people at 
that time is lacidng in nearly. -all 
autobiographical accounts-by inteUec- 
tu?ls oi'fwhy.I became committed . 
unemployment. Only Orwell appears 
to have committed himself by 
he saw in the north, and that led ; bun 
to Spain, not vice-versa. Thjs warm .. 
much more exemplification, put my 
view is that the relationship between 
tiie literary Intelligentsia . apd- itne 
Labour movement was much c )oser 
in 1866-1914' than from. 1024-3* J ^ 
that if we look, for, their like. today, 
;We look right (alas) aud.ndt left' 
•but; that, is for others to say. Ana 
universities have . proved : a very 
dangerous . rpfoge . for lnteljectua^ 
Scholars constantly , recreate -Got * 
.first mistaken making studentkindjn 
, .their own .image. Some become lptOF 
, lectuals , despite ; the system, yi 
(hdespite.; •: ^ . 

f .Thg author b professor df pollliW <* 1 . 

’ {Birkbeck, College, ’ University ■ Pi 
London. ■ \ 
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British beaches suffer frequent pollution 


Cars vomit 200 million tonnes of carbon monoxide into the air every year 


How clean is clean enough? 


Pollution may be good for you. This 
was the headline to one of Bernard 
Levin’s witty and iconoclastic articles 
in The Times. It was his response to 
the first report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Environmental Pollution, 
published in February 1971. It puts 
into six words the dilemma of policy- 
making for the environment. For the 
policymakers do not have to make 
easy decisions between what is good 
and what is bad: they have to choose 
between ope kind of “good" and 
another kind of “good". 

Asbestos fibres cause cancer to 
those exposed to them in mines and 
on building sites; but asbestos fire- 
proofing must 'have saved thousands ' 
of lives. Power Stations that .burn 
coal or oil bring cheap electricity to 
-millions of homes; but they throw 
millions of tons of sulphur dioxide 
into the air, which may bring misery 
or death to people with resplratoiy 
disorders and wtuch descends as acid 
rain, killing fish and stunting forests. 
Wetlands, drained and fertilized, au- 
gment the capacity to supply food; 
but this deprives bird9 of habitats 
essential to their survival. Almost 
every choice in the making of en- 
vironmental policy is a compromise 
between conflicting interests. 

On what principles can politicians 
resolve these conflicts? rust, they 
must know what the risks are of dojng 
nothing and the benefits of doing 
something. Second, they have to know 
what it wifi cost to abate the risks. or 
secure the benefits. Scientists ccan give 
advice on the first of these questions. 
Economists can give advice on the 
second. But politicians wifi nOt reek: 
this advice unless they are prodded by ■ 
the. pressure bf pybfic opinion. 

That is why the United Nations 


The control of environmental pollution often leads 
to a compromise between conflicting interests. Eric 
Ashby explores the dilemma facing the policymakers 


conference bn the environment, held 
In Stockholm in 1972, was an event 
' of great significance. Nothing new or, 
surprising was said at the conference. 

• 1 ’i: irid&fcri - poujs w«ue w8Sted m,flatu- 
'i’lent rhetoric. But' it piit 6n record a:- 
1 -worldwide concern for the protection 
of the environment from exploitation 
■; by 'humans; it was a signal for potiu- 


of the environment from exploitation 
■; by 'humans; it was a signal for potiu- 
clans to act. They responded by set- 
ting up an organization to do for the 
< environment what the World Health 
Organization does for health and tne 
'■Food and. Agricultural Organization 
: • ' does for food supplies. The organiza- 
don - the United Nations Environ- 
■ ' ment Programme (UNEP) Is now 10 
■ years oldT Its task is to stiroujate 
member nations to provide the scien- 

- ' tlflc; data- necessary for sound en- 

‘vlfonmental policies and to keep 
■‘goVerqmdnts sensitized to the need 
for these -policies. 

What has, been achieved in these 

- 10 : years? ^ There has been a modest 
.improvement 1 in the- management of 
the environment: cleaner air, fewer 

f polluted /rivets, some efforts to con- 
1 serve endangered species and natural 
habitats, a substantial amount of sci- 
; entitle ' research. Enough improve- 
ment tp ; tempi people into com- 
I . ' / ptacencyi. . But :the most important 
•• V:-":| ]..y' 


change has been not so much in the 
quality of the environment as in the 
quality of peoples’ attitudes to the 
environment. The strident emotional 
“ecohysterics" of the early 1970s, 
when the word "ecology" was high- 
jacked by politicians, has evapo- 
rated. While that mood lasted the voice 
of science was inaudible, drowned 
-beneath the trumpets of doom v 
! Now the voice of science can tie 
heard, for the environmental move- 
ment has become intellettualized. -. 
The vulgar histrionics of Paul Ehrlich 
(who wrote in Ramparts Magazine 
about "eco- catastrophe” - “hundreds 
of people choking out their lives out- 
side New YoripB hospitals”); the 
meretricious graphs iu The Limits to 
Growth, hinting that pollution might 
halve the. expectation of life. These 
no longer impress the public: they 
are now ready to listen to scientists’ . 
sober analysis of the problems and , 
their remedies for solving them. 

For the problems are still with us. 
Indeed they can be stated - as one 
problem. Many resources of nature 
are in short supply: some minerals, 
breathable air and drinkable water in 
some places, edible crops in others; 
even scenery (if you want to climb 
Mt. Whitney you have to make a 
booking weeks beforehand;, only a 
liipited number of hikers are. allowed 
on the mountain at any one time). 
These limited resources cannot be 
rationed by market forces, alone. So 
governments have lo make laws : to 
prevent -over-exploitation. ; 

, ' The process for doing ihisi.Cau be 
split into two parts. First; it. is neces- 
sary to know how hazardous, how, 

: contaminate#, . how , . endangered,- 1. 
something is; thfet is a' question . swen- ' 
lists can answer.. Second, it is neces- 
sary to decide what is safe enough, 
clean enough, protected enough; that 
question has to be' answered by 
politicians. For there is no such thing 
as zero risk or 2erp contamination or 
zero exploitation of the environment;- 
“enougn" has to be settled by com- ■ 

^Tbere is nothing novel abbut: giv- 
ing scientific, advice to governments 


The prime contribution of scien- 
tists lias been to pinpoint the differ- 
ence between pollution and con- 
tamination of the environment. Air, 
at ground level und unaffected by 
local pollution, contains some 25 
different chemical substances. Chem- 
ists can measure the concentrations 
of these substances; toxicologists can 
estimate how hazardous any of intern 
• is likely to be. 


. Water in our river carries an even 
greater variety of substances; Indeed 
really pure H a O would not support 
fish at all. Even nasty substances like 


sulphur dioxide in air and mercuiy in 
water cannot be entirely eliminated: 
botb - these come from . natural 
sources and would be present even jf 
people were not there at all. So the 
first Important conclusion . ; is . , that 
there is no such thing In nature as 


Looked at In this Cool 
and critical way, some 
of the scares propagated 
in the 1970s turn out 
to be phantasms .- 


But what about local concentrations, 
say in London or Chicago in the rush 
hour? These have been measured: 
they come to no more than 15 parts 
per million, comfortably below the 
- level that causes headaches. Indeed 
police officers on traffic duty in the 
Tush hour have less carbon monoxide 
attached to their bloodstream than 
they will have if they have four 
cigarettes' that evening when they get 
-hoiqe. , . . 

- For. scientist, therefore, control of 
carbon monoxide emissions does not 
have a high priority. Put politicians 
cannot afford to look at it that' way: 
carbon monoxide, along, with lead 
and cadmium and ; mercury, " is an 
emotive poison,' tp be controlled 
even if the cb^t Is very] high. ■ 

Two . other contaminants of air - 
sulphur dioxide . and carbon dioxide -- 
had. a much lower political profile 
until recently. It is a sign of what I 
called the Intellectual ization of en- 
vironmental policy that 1 these gases 
are; how . beginning to .trouble the 
public conscience. The fact is that 
•they do not inconvenience the British 
. public at present. Before the Clean 
AIt Act was passed in J956 sulphur 
dioxide, associated with smoke in the 


zero “contamination"; contamination 
becomes “pollution" when a subst- 
ance is present in such quantities as 
"to cause hazards to human health, 
harm to living resources and ecolo- 
gical systems, damage to structures 
of amenity, or interference with 
legitimate- uses of .the environment”. 

Looked at in this cool and critical 
way, some of the scares, propagated 
in the 1970s tlim - but tt>; tie phan- 
tasms. Take carbon monoxide. It is a 

E oisonons gas emitted from the -ex-' 
austs of cars. When inhaled it com- 
bines with haemoglobin In tjie blood. 
Exposure to 25 parts per million, 
even for some hours, does not cause 
discomfort; exposure to 100 parts per 
million, would bring on 1 a headache; 
to 300 parts, would cause sickness; to 
600 pbrts, would cause coma , and 
death.' v Automobiles alone, vomit 
some 200 million tonnes of. j l into the 


pea - soup fogs of my youth, was a 
■ killer. It didn't kill dramatically, but 
n after' every bad ' fog people suffering 
t- from respi rator y : complaints died, 
is .The Incident that Ignited public pro- 
l, test and drove politicians (after gen- 
i- erations of inertia) to act was the 
is notorious London smog in December 
h 1952. The. “normal" death rate after 
; that' incident went up by 4,000. The 
i| cause, was smoke and sUlphur dioxide^ 
d mainly from, domestic .fires. - 
i- .- Hie., result was the I Creation o£ 
a smoke control .areas (at the discre- 
tion of local authorities) where it is 
i- forbidden to bum soft coal with high 
I. sulphur content. The passing of the 
i, Qean Air Act was not (he result of 
e any: breakthrough In Science: the 
r causes -and the cures for.ihat kind of 
i; pollution were known . 10P years ago. 
d jt was an example - I could .quote a 
d dozen others - of 1 the iloiiv erosion of 
it resistance to any environmental poli- 
e cy which threatens .vested interests 
k , (the . producers of . hjgh sulphur soft 
■ 1 coal) and the British ,$iylc of life 1 (we 


chemist, Playfair, were appointed by 
the British government to give advice 
on how to tdckle air pollution and 
there have been scores of such advis- 
ory committees since. Often the 
advice was not takeq. i . 

The novelty since 1972 • is ■ that 
iiiuch more money has, been spent 
than ever before on the s«enftfic 
foundations of environment^ 1 pokey. 
What has been ach'eved? And what 

gaps in knowledge remain? And Uow 
haslbe scientific knowledge b«d ap- 
plied? ■ . 1 '.!■ 


air every year.-* surely a prime exam- 
ple pf flflngerous pollution. ' 

But follow the facts a bit furlher. 
Unlike carboh dioxide - therproduct. 
of burning coal, ■ olh and -brood r 
which has been accumulating in the 
atmosphere since .the industrial ^re- 
volution, carbon monoxide just . dis- 
appears. The global concentration 
has rerriained at around one part per 
million over the last 30 or more 
years.' Two lowly organisms;, dipil-. 
fled by the names Meuitpiosarcirta 
and Carboxvdomonas consume -car- 
bon monoxide as fast as it is fonfied. 


can no. longer 'streteft our feet before : 
what was called "the, poifepble, com- ., 
: panionabje fire” if we live in one of .: 
the - six million premises : covered by . 
smoke-control orders). Jt .js; a long 
trek-from the .scientist’s i capacity to 
say how safe ot : bpw clean, something 
:1s. ft> the politician's capacity tfr dei-,. ; 
: cide ,what is sgfo or clean enough. 

: The average levels of sulphur diox* i 
idc in Britain are npw.wqll beloSv. the j 
: danger point' for human Jbealthij But . 
there are more subtle, hazards from ... 

: 

'V 1 s'. -i: : 

■>.. '-i- t- - .. I- - : ■ 
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continued from page 11 
that acid rain falls in the most re- 
mote parts of the earth: in Amster- 
dam Island, for instance, in the south 
of (he Indian Ocean. 

So this is now becoming much 
more than a European problem. 
Canada — like Scandinavia - suffers 
from being an importer of acid rain 
from the united States. Some 70 per 
cent of deposition of sulphur in 
Canada comes from elsewhere. 
Canada’s own emissions are about 
the same as Britain's, nearly five 
million tonnes a year; and the emis- 
sions from the United States are about 
27 million tonnes. It may be that the 
complaints from Candinnvia cannot be 
satisfied by European cooperation 
alone - even if that cooperation were to 
be forthcoming. We just do not know. 

ft is in these circumstances that 
scientists' style of thinking and politi- 
cians' style go different ways. Scien- 
tists can never compromise or bar- 
gain over fuels: all they can do is 
suspend judgment until more facts 
are known. Politicians, squeezed be- 
tween Treasury officials demanding 
cost-benefit arguments to justify ex- 
penditure on pollution control and 
the environmental lobby demanding 
immediate action to deal with what 
Canadians and Swedes cull “the 
greatest natural catastrophe ... the 
worst environmental threat ever lo 
hit us", cannot wail fur more facts. 
They resort to action bused on political 
hunch rather than scientific advice. 

Thus the Canadian government 
has ordered n 50 per cent reduction 
in sulphur dioxide emissions from the 
electrical power industry in Ontario 
by 1990. This will cost the public 
some $5G0m lo achieve, with an 
annual cost of nearly SI 00m a year 
thereafter. To whnt end? It is esti- 
mated that it will reduce ucid rain 
over Ontario by about three per 
cent I 

If the scientific basis for policy 
over sulphur emissions is insecure, 
the basis for policy over carbon diox- 
ide - if there ever can be a policy - 
hardly exists at all. It is certain that 
carbon dioxide in the air has been 
accumulating ever since scientific 
monitoring began. It is certain that a 
layer of carbon dioxide acts like the 
glass roof of a greenhouse, trapping 
neat. )e is certain that so long as we 
bum fossil fuels carbon dioxide will 
go on accumulating. If there were no 
other complexities it could be de- 
duced that the temperature of the 
«arth will rise; a point will be 
reached when the ice caps at the 
poles melt; the seas will flood all 



I. K. Wymer calls for a positive youth 
policy that would provide mixed 
further education and training for all 


A guillemot suffering from Illegal oil dumping 


Schuol-Icavcr unemployment 1ms 
heen rising for over a decade with 
insignificant response from the 
education service. While the majority 

of schools have continued to cuneen- But 'for cveiy Samuel Smiles’ There 
tratc resources on A levels, further are IUU slightiy less intelligent, sliaht- 
I f duc f lon c f e * cs l,! ! vc ^rely yen- ly less motived men and women 
Hired beyond convcntiona vocational who want and need to extend their 
courses. A few colleges Imve taken education but find it impossible with- 
the initiative in meeting specific, j n the existing system.’ 1 

Pn S Ii! E h d fJ ltlfiab e f needs ," SU ^ lts The uneven pattern of encourage- 
ninf S n,.< a ti! SUaSC fo . r minor- men t from home and school means 

c,!n S \? Ul 1 1e . § ene [»l failure to make that any judgment as to whether 
suitable provision for the unqualified young people get what thev need is 
has left the main responsibility for arbitrary, indeed, many of the argu- 

. — W,,h the ^ np0 u w_ men,s used to ‘he raising^ 

oil dumping Services Commission Why has the compulsory leaving age to 16 

the education system failed? apply to the 16-1 8s Fiftv ner 

classical difference in philosophy be- al ^ucirimi^S^ the a PP'? xim ? te proportion who stay 

tween “is" and "ought”. What they reoSired to m cet demand 0,1 ful T me bc y° nd the compulsory 

ought to do in a pluralistic dcmocra- [ion from 1^18^ nlH? ww s,age ’ doo 1 5 not reflect real »“d or 
cy is commonly what they regard as does this mean n Dract?ce* If^de ^nume demand. There are wide 

« M (especially 

Scientists can. and indeed have. 

5SS3- « sr Js 

?W cts n °L offered, or which are employed for long periods because 
^dra^ because numbers are too they lack training and education, 
mall. Whether or not individuals Youth opportunities schemes Drotect 

Se deLUs°r n at dn h , C J r ,OCal Co1 ; “» lhe n |abou7nTkerer1 

•hf |rXu"w n n ,,,1„7, n h e 0 sa“e. 1, SSJSjSSSi £ 

Steffi unless rflT 
the level is degree equivalent lie is ]„ rCn iji v .iiere line h wn lit.u. 

qCest 6 ^ t0 ^ mUCh help in his nl,em P‘ 10 assess the extent to which 

mom 

education and schools is a rarity of lire SSSri?"’ ^ ^ ^ 
Some schools offer only A levels SLi fi d ’ 11 . ,s . no1 surpris,n 8 

and reoenr n i^k J!iL lbal ,ht wovemmenl hns set up an 


discouragement and family anntliv or 
opposition. As Roy llalicrslcy said: 
"The determined late developer will 
always find his (her) way through. 


on al present over what arc to be ought to do in a pluralistic dcmocra* [ eqUirC r d to n * eI 1 demand for educa- 

acceptaole levels of lend in air. cy' Is cSiunonV wha Sev Sr d ™ i ,on L™ m 16 - 8 -year-olds. What 

Lead is a nasty and insidious areeptabTJ To U^blfc^SSdalC does ., t , h . ls mean practice? If “de- 
poison, but since Roman times it has their own constituents) P * i n ? .I s ,nte . r Preted ns ' what people 
had many valuable industrial uses. SWeSls can aid indeed have 5? f P r u the ,n ‘ ent,on ° f tbe Act has 

The level at which lead in air pro- dereK^ ? eady , bee ? frustrated Every year 

duces clinical symptoms is generally in respect of its lead level Thev are bu 5 dreds student . s at colleges 
agreed among scientists, and all in- still in some doubt about' how y safe “!?• t0 some ex £ nl m slxth f°rmsTor 
dust rial countries have regulations to this dSSn T SU fc ts offered > or which 

prevent lead rising to these levels, ure of public opinion is now forcine n”™ L b ,u CaUSe numbers are 100 

But intensive research over the last politicians to decide what is safe sma ' . Whcther or n0 ‘ individuals 

10 years has shown that conccntra- SnouS and therefore dean enouih f 0 " *? e a i° urse a ‘ thcir l**l col- 

hons below this danger level do in- to be acc2ptabfe ^ai s“heiriol l 8 - dep T, nds on a dozen or 50 
nuence the biochemistry of the and it is important V dist neuis ^ it th « r neighbours wanting the same. If 

blood. There is no evidence that this from the jobs of scientists and cen n0t ’ i bey may ’ lf P ers,stcnt . fin d a 

nuri iruinr infl, *** h M l,h ; in- 2SJ?«, J ?2 - . JuitaWe oouiK elsewhere, but unless 

the level IS />miiual,i„i I, a i. 


- SS3 CU lr r «S2 n 2 l S inB . h !? l, i h; T nomists ' il * to* a raoral dimension on 
found n rh?hio«H e i ad - cve, u w,lich the y can 8 ive no advice. 

H 222™ J® b,0 ° d - 0f P® 0 ! - * In 5 « ch The interesting point is that 
n remote communities as Australian politicians eel no auidance other 

a ab Buf l there n i? Ka,ailHri bushl ?® n - than guesses as to what would be 
,e .h^ rhitftrL P resu ra pt ' ve , cvidenc e politically expedient, on how to de- 
that children exposed to levels of nvc a decision about how clean air 


aborigines and Kalahari bushinen. than guesses as to whai would hr . — -o , , , — 

But there is presumptive evidence politically Expedient ^>n how to de **£““' and l 6 ®,? 1181 advisor y «*m- 
ihat children exposed to levels of ^T^OT aboiit how clean at F'T* c ? n, P de ,ists of cours « j " 
ead below the aenerally acknow- or water ought to Vfrom sdemi/ti’ educ * lon * th «c are of little 

edged safety level suffer from cer- advice about how clean and fow Sfe A Z S pp, ( lc *" ts K “ ol w . antin S °ne 
Cam kinds of mental retardation. [ for health air and water are * of the well-established options. Local 
,, *■— __..j .1 _ authorities publicize information on 


SRid ‘‘presumptive", for the evidence Sdentists are prepared to make 
is confused by extraneous factors, guarded statements (scientists are 
™ 1 1 — — — — — adept at hedging their bets) to the 


poles melt; the seas wm noon an 
low-lying land; there will be massive 
changes in climate: the granaries of 
the world may become deserts. 

But there are many other comple- 
xities. Much of the carbon dioxide 
released goes into the oceans, under 
conditions not fully understood. A 
global heating of the earth might 
change the course of air currents and 
the density of clouds, which in turn 
might counterbalance the so called 
“greenhouse effect" (as though a 
stream of water were to run down 
the glass of the greenhouse). Is there 
any sign of this global temperature 
•nse? For a time we thought there 
was: temperatures did rise a little in 
the first 40 years of this century; but 
since then they hnve Fallen a little, 
despite the continuing accumulation 
of carbon dioxide. 

It is not yet possible to separate 
the trend (if there is a trend) from 
the long-term fluctuations in climate 
which have gone, on for millennia. 
But the possibility of a world turned 
inside out, so to speak, by massive 
shifts of climate is not a fnntosy. 
Between now and the year 2000 
(when it has been predicted that ihe 
possible trend should be measure- 
able) scientists will be keeping a very 
careful watch over world tempera- 
tures. 

And if, by the year 3000, it seems 
probable that the earth's temperature 
will rise and the floods win come, 
what (hen? The only way io reduce 
emissions of carbon dioxide (ut pre- 
sent known) is not to burn coal and 
oil. The time may cornu when the 
proliferation of nuclear power de- 
spite the hazards oF radioactivity is 
• regarded as the safer option. 

i.i Wa . 8 tbe 1972 conference in 
btockliumL that pui these two gases 
on the political agenda: now (hat the 
public conscience Js alerted, there 
they will stay, along with other con- 
taminants in the environment, while 
policies arc worked out to keep them 
(IE possible) at a “socially ucceptoble 
IS . until politicians have 
decided what is “clean enough” and 


The pre§sure of public 
opinion is now forcing 
politicians to decide what is 
safe enough and therefore 
dean enough to be 
acceptable 


ambient concentration of sulphur 
dioxide not exceeding 80 micrograms 
per cubic metre is not likely to be a 
hazard to human health. This does 
not mean that no one at all will 
suffer from this concentration, but 


suitable course elsewhere, but unless 
the level is degree equivalent lie is 
unlikely to get much help in his 
quest. 


E ost-16 opportunities, but a compre- 
ensive student guide to full-lime 
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Some schools offer only A levels 
and repeat O levels, while colleges 


that only a very few exceptional peo- 
ple will. They are prepared to add, if 

nroccasl tk.i L 


SL! assess de mand with varying degrees 
h ln d °f,? of haphazardness. Even colleges with 
inn h a T lepl f ° r Bsse ssing industrial and 
professional requirements ure vague 

n add if ° n “ mm “ ni, y necds - How many ask 
Veapi ^ whot they want nnd then sys- 
Jncentra- temalically assess the answers? Only 


pressed, that an average concentre- ESS!?, n at ney w u an ‘ nnd tl,en s y s ' 


■- — !i° h b e e ns SMSSM1S antidpating demaiid and to 

s= * »„ „ 

likely io be near (for example) a C S y re_ s,ron Sly influenced by seliool ex- 

acto^ ‘har reeondi'ions car Eatter- ceplibility oHilf thiigs tEllhui wi,h I fi ™, or more 

es. or a complex interchange of dioxide if ozone oroSdls n?ni?m??n GCE ° levels or S ood CSE grades 
motorways (like Spacer,! Junction are present. T^e very useTS TSTSgl S£ £ 


motorways (like Sj 
near Birmingham), 


A levels unless they have career in- 


of “*- S‘«r«srjrin“s=a. » 
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word has to be in li deiSv "SJv?- ° f ^ a,!ty in ^"ion. Sreers Xe r T2.Sr ThTr.°" C beUer nff - Sludenls ov « 16 on 
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highcorrclation between the nEinber are often encouraged to reek work K g ?° p] * a [ e dWide t int0 firS ‘ 

of churches and the number of nnhc e? pa ,- r . , con ?P lemcnt their advisory before thev are rendu TtuT e n «.V° rK c ass citizens, who are able to con- 
in the postal districts of London P but and economists. Indeed tion persists that 16-vear ntd? S )!liS* t S ,,ie . lo higher education and join 

this does not mean that the churches J?h.v ' S *1° t, ag L eed environ mental than ^hose with honours S d?I her lbe P nvile g ed *Iitc, and second class 
cause Hie pubs! So most scientist* Sre could be based ^ P * rfltlC “ l decislon potential, should start work 6 SSn hSST* B ' V T b u S ’ C trai " in 8- Withoat 
less than enthusiastic about the pre- Ten vea? after c* ut. , Ken l here are no jobs for t he un - S Ranges, in economic 

sent c mo live ram™;,,., tv. » 1 r n years after the Stockho m m.oiifi-^ 1 u me un policy, the vast maiontv of the latter 


that the Gove rumen l 1ms set up an 
ullcrnntivc agency, the Manpower 
Services Commission. The commis- 
sion is responsible for implementing 
the New 1 raining Initiative and it is 
intended ilrnt the itmiii responsibility 
for Irnining will rest with industry. 
Colleges will be in the position of 
contributing by providing dny nr 
block release eduention, without nny 
control over the NTI projects they 
service. 

This will mean, in effect, two sys- 
lcms of further education: one for 
those considered worthy of educa- 
tion, the other for the unqualified 
who are regarded as deserving no 
more than basic skills training. The 
fact that there are, in general, no 
maintenance grants for education 
means that it is reserved for the 
better off. Students over 16 on 
courses in education, in schools and 
colleges, will continue lo be largely 
middle class, whereas the new train- 
ing schemes will cater largely for the 
working classes. 

Existing arrangements ensure that 
young people are divided into first 


higher edumtinn .services commission rattier than me 

^cationscrvicc .o.providb projects 


teenagers 


The urgent need is for radical re- 
)rm of tne education service to pro- 


urew ot water from the ^ad pipes in rowed But ^ , T| \ T S uses ^mC studt 

s£S®S5*? ssassads 


gSdfc? Icad - Thls ls an undis - word Enough": 
But ccnslder the problem as pollti- The author was 


The author was the first chairman of 


from school or home, teenage atti- 
tudes assume greater importance. As 


. dc t " ° n n p ^ enls v ' de further education for all as part 

icheme P with □ °[ a P os,itive policy for youth. This 
.cheme with a obviously implies a new concept of 

pnmi.ro iu . ed ucation and removal of the 
> meaningless distinction between 

ini nnriunM *' education and training. Without ma- 
jor reform to coordinate what is 


ar£=f£LS,-a«E * ~ ,yforJ 

_ ,ion is necessary to overcome teacher 
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Friday September 4. 1914 was a busy 


nnd ink'Uigcnl man during two years 
al the pinnacle of his power' and 
responsibility. The earliest letters 
from Asquith to Ve lie tin. a daughter 
of the Liberal peei Lord Sheffield, 
slate from but only in M2 did 
the currespoiiilcncc pick up. and it is 
llw virtually daily scries from De- 
cember 19 |J to' May 1915 which 
forms (he bulk nl the volume. 

Hie letters have been known ab- 


day for the Prime Minister, H. If. out, in one way or another, for quite 
Asquith. Britain had been at war a long time. Alter the First World 
with Germany for a month, and the War. Venetia was induced to show 
British Expeditionary Force in many of them m Lord Beaverbrnok 
France was icgroiipmg after the re- - she was said to be his mistress - 
treat from Moils. When the Prime nnd he used them for his own dis-> 
Minister made his speech at the linctly non- Asquil liian [imposes. As- 5 
Mansion Mouse that morning, the qnilh' liimsell drew upon them. re-§ 
atmosphere was unuuially tense. An styled as "diaiy” or ■■notes", in com-ui 
olficiid luncheon fullnwcd im- piling his memoirs, as did his daiigh-p 
mediately, and no sooner was he icr Violet in Iter later wiiiines. 'Ilieo 
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atmosphere was unuuially tense. An styled as "diiuy" or ■■notes", in com- m 
official luncheon followed im- [liliug his memoirs, as did his djugli-|, 
mediately, and no sooner was lie icr Violet in her later writings. 'Ilieo 
back at bowuing Street limn lie had biography ol Asquith by Roy Jenkins £ 
lo preside over a meeting of tile was alsn'itutahle foi die use it madcj| 
cabinet at 3pm. Knowing that he of them. The net result has been al 3 
wus bound to leave at 5nm for best .1 seleulive preseniatiim of frag- 1 
Huukwood House in ilampsfiiie, to inenls. at worst a garbled and pol-^ 
dine with the Queen of the Belgians, emical corruption of the text. Tliis 
he had virtually no lime for even the substantial scholarly edition puts 
most vital correspondence, Hence he everything into peispcciive, both 
"had to make the most of a few little enabling and demanding a reanpmis- 




“had to make the most of a few little enabling nnd demanding a reapprais- 
al terst ices" dining (lie meeting itself al of Asquith and his relationship 
in order to finish one letter. "I am with Venetia. 
writing this al the Cabinet A: have to The letters offei sonic useful aper- 
bc careful.” he explained in it 10 his i;as upon Asquith's premiership, and 
girlfriend, Venetia Stanley. 011 the whole do credit lo his percipi- 

Voneiia was thus not disappointed euce and self-knuwledge. Un August 
of her daily letter. "Have I ever I. l l M4 lie wrote that "if it a.«mes 10 
missed?" Asquith crowed the next war I feel sure llhis is entirely be- 
day. “1 confess that 1 have rarely tween you and ine) that we shall 
written under greater difficulties. ' have stnuv split in the Cabinet", pre- 
But writing had by then become an paring himself for the loss of Mur ley 
act of faith by which this outwardly 'ami possihlv (tlio' 1 doul think ii ) ut 
impassive man of n2 set great stoic, the Impeccable". The latter was As- 
At the end of July he mcntiuued quiih's soubriquet tor John Simon - 
“cnlcu I firing in bed’ last night that, about whose imsillaniniity he wus ex- 
roughly speaking, since the first acily right. Morlev duly resigned: so 
week in December 1 must have writ- AsquitlVs only mi 1 prise ( not a lug 
ten you 110I less tlinn J 70 letters", one) was the resignation ol John 
The schedule of more than 560 sur- Burns. He knew liis cnbinet well, 
viving letters in fact shows 133 in and knew well loo how to handle it, 
these eight months, with another 151 making it all look deceptively easy, 
to follow before the end of 1914. an He reported that “not for the first 
average of more than one u day. In (or perhaps the last) time 1 was able 
January 1915 (his rose to 45. arid 48 to tlevi.se a form of face-saving words 
in February. The climax came with wh. pleased everybody" over Welsh 
58 in March, dropping buck lo a Disestablishment in August 1914. 
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H. II. Asquith III 1913 

lineal to Mnrgui. The more innocent 
gloss which she at limes pul upon 
diem was. lo put it at the least. 


of the verbal bomharditicnl is pretty i 
cert.iinlv how it expressed uself. 1 
Considered ultimately, therefore. ; 
the liaison was probably imt carried ; 
as far as 1 nig hi iniiially lie supposed, i 
Bui iliere was clearly much more in \ 
11 Ilian Wiis appaienl to members ut < 
Asquith's circle, for all tlicii ready 
acceptance that the I’rime Minister, 
as lie put ii liimsell. in anile sled 
“(perhaps) a slight weakness for the 
companionship of clever and attrac- 
tive women." '1 Iris served as his cov- 
er. h meant Mini his contacts with 
Venetia needed no apology provided 
nothiim happened to Mom' ilie indulg- 
ence ifiey were accorded by . the iw’n 
lamilies ami liiends alike. So llic 
cxistcncc ol file lelieis amused im 
suspicion, i In nigh tbeii subMauce 
would iinilinihledLy have done so: a 
point to which Asquith was mu obli- 
vious. as his effusions began 10 trans- 
gress file binders of convention. 
■‘Don't lease iliis on your table or in 
someone ebe's envelope." he warned 
.11 one point, and later mot'essed 
himself "rather ulaimcd at the family 
curiosity as to the contents ol my 
letters". Only when Venetia stalled 
her course al the London Hospital 
diil the ai rival of a messenger, de- 
livering Letters fumi the prime minis- 
ter to a trainee nurse, in itself cause 
cnibairassiiteni. On Asquith's side . it 
is pretty clear from internal evidence 
that lie did not rely upon the official 
a 1 range incuts for mail iu III Downing 
Street: nor was it simply lelt lo Mar- 
got 10 post the letters she happened 
io find in the front hull - her sit rise- 
. quei it recollection not wiih standing. 


inimccnl on liei purl. Her c» ml cm ion in piaeiice. the Prime Minister maJc 


mere 35 in April, then roughly tine a Looking back, in a fictive second 
dnv in May. until, on the twelfth, person, on his record in March 1915, 
there came' 1111 abrupt end to the lie claimed: "You had, or acquired, a 
intimacy. “As you know well, this rather specialised faculty of insight 
breaks ' my heart," Asquith wrote anti manipulation in dealing with di- 
eurlly in response to the shattering versifies of character and tempera- 
news of Venctia's engagement to mcnl.” 

Edwin Montagu, a member of his As a peacemaker and political 
own cabinet. broker, lie moved with a sure in- 

stinct. rarely allowing personal led- 
1 inns to divert him from the main 
This was the some H. H. Asquith chance. Ii is notable that, although 
who had shouldered ihe work of the never close lo Lloyd George, As- 


that "lie shows me all his tellers &all a point of seeing that his lelte is to 
Valeria's" does not ting tme as a Vcneli.i were correct ly stamped and 
literal account, whalevci the admir- often put them into the hint himself, 
able canons of liberality observed in probably un his walks aeioss to the 
the Asquith household. This does Athenaeum. 

in it mean, however, that Venetia was At the Aihenaeum - “The only 
Asquith’s mistress. It may have been place where I am free" - lie was. of 
so - who can tell? - but the tenor of course, snfc from Margot, whose leg- 
ihe letters suggests otherwise. ime he undoubtedly found taxing. 

especial ly when he sought respite 
^ mm f roni p U ti|ic affairs. In M.ngot he liatl 
There were two notable changes of u loyal, vivneious. outspoken suppor- 
ar in the relationship. The first ter; but to be cooped up with lier. 
me at the beginning of 1912 when rehearsing in an impetuous, uudisii- 
inetia really emerged from her plined way the disputes i»f the day, 
lioolgirl role us Violet's friend nnd was 110I the way he wished to spend 
pL-arcd in a new light 10 the prime his nights. When Me had married her 
mister. ■■Suddenly, in n single in- in 1892. as his second wife, she had 


War Office as well as the pre- quith treated hint with tact and re- 
miership from March lo August sped throughout this period;- and 
1914, before making wav for Kitch- conversely did not allow lus 
ener on the outbreak of war. As he friendship for Reginald McKenna to 
explained to Venetia, “it requires the compromise him in this connexion, 
undivided time & thought of any Thus, mediating between them in 
man to do the Job properly, and as March 1915, Asquith was glad to 
you know I hate scamped work, say that in the end I not only lo- 
Every prime minister will have his wered the temperature but got them 
own concept of scamping, in himself into first an accommodating & in the 
as in his subordinates. Now Asquith end an almost friendly mood. His 
clearlv had to bqnr n great deal of letter the next day showed lus grati- 
pressure during this period. He told fication. for "ihe same pair have just 
his wife Margot in April 1915: been and spent over h an hour with 
"These last three years I have lived 111c, cooing like sucking doves in a 
under n perpetual strain, the like of concerted chorus of Agreement and 
which haH suppose been expert- appeal . . It was noi lo Iasi, but 
encud by very few men living or while it lasted fins political eq«»l‘b- 
dead." Vet liis way of coping with it rium undoubtedly depended upon 
seems at first sight curious, even the exertion of Asquith s peculiar 
for ^notabte exponent of unflappa- gifts. That Lloyd George saw 
bilitv During the last week of July McKennu as lus reii rival ami nnl.i- 
19l/ amid the mounting internation- gonist, and ultimately as the sinirci. 

a? erisis! ' the S" hosier «« 5 mueb 


impinged more .sharply to July 191-1. 
the note i utensil led: -My darling - 
V'»ti are dearer to me than l can tell 
you." Morcovei. Vcneli.i wire now 
told, for example, of an interview 
f which is most secret"! bi-iweeii As* 
qiiuli and Noithelifte. with none of 
ilie pic valuation user mentioning 
acitial names in svhicli allusion- to 
earliei nice lings with Cm son had 
been shrouded. 


When Ireland itself c.une lo he 
eclipsed by the imminent ilire.it ol 
European war. Asquith's eiule.n- 
iiieius and imltstrelioiis scaled new 
lieiulils. I le claimed dial "I warn von 
lo "keep an coiirnnl wiih_wh.it b 
going oil step In si.-p iu tlu-.e 
suixiiuis kl.iv s", and laced lus U-iicis 
with rite latest iilhiriliatioii. Hie Uk- 
poMiion of Bniisli troops ill I lame 
"all this is iiwst vivnv'* - was n- 
ve tiled. His only regret was the lack 
of ■ something like >i code tluii wv cd 
use by lelegiapll" so as to cut mil 
postal' delays. “Do you think ii is 
impossible io invent somcihiug ot the 
kind?" lie asked Venetia. 'Hie biiglii 
idea ol Ilie prime minisici sending 
telegrams lull ot hot inilitmy secrets 
lo liis girlfriend in an iiiiuireiir code 
of her own devising is surely beyond 
the reach of satire. Asquith in tail 
had to make do without tins refine- 
ment ill his iiideccm lime to spill file 
beiuts. t'n October 27. 1914 lie 
wrote under some check ol "\\ terri- 
ble calamity on ihe sea. which 1 duic 
not describe, lesi by chance my let let 
should j»o wrong." Yet. on October 
28, this information, kepi liotn the 
(.ienmtus tor another live weeks, was 
1 given to her fully as “the sinking «*l 
. the .\iufinTonr - one of the best A: 
newest of file super Dreadnoughts, 
with a crew of about IGDll ami 111 
<; 13.5 inch guns, off the Noilh coast i»f 

f Ireland." Name, armour, crew, posi- 
- tion - what more could German in- 
. telligence have wanted? The Dar- 
danelles pi od need ilie same effect a 
I few months Inter. "This as I said is 
■ supposed io be u secret . . 

Winn Asquith seems to have done 
was in subliin inula political tension 
iuio sexual I'aniasy. finding die re- 
lease which was impossible with Mar- 
got in his ejaculations for Venetia. 
Meeting just often enough to keep 
him agog, with sufficient constraint 
in (he circumstances to preclude 
much beyond a pressing of the hand 
or h fleeting farewell, these were 
paper trims act ions, nourished chiefly 
on Asquith's over agitated imagina- 
tion. "Do you ever •day dreunt. he 
asked, “bv which 1 mean lean back 
in your chair A close your eves. iX 
reconstruct the back-ground of ntem- 


gear iu ihe relationship. The first rer; but to be cooped up with her. What Asquith seems to have don 

came at the beginning of 1912 when rehearsing in an impetuous, niidisci- was in subliin inula political fensim 

Venetia really emerged from her plined way the disputes of ihe day, into sexual I'aniasy. finding the re 

schoolgirl role us Violet's friend nnd was not the way he wished to spend lease which was impossible with Mar 

appeared in a new light to the prime his nights. When he had married her got in his ejaculations for Venetia 
minister. "Suddenly, in n single in- in 1892. as his second wife, she had Meeting just often enough to keej 
slant, without premonition on my opened doors for him in creating a hiru agog, with sufficient constrain 
part or any challenge on hers, the stylish social life which he certainly in file "circumstances to preclude 
scales dropped from my eyes," he enjoyed. By 1915 she was adopting a much beyond a pressing of the hnnt 
wrote three years later, li was u more tragic aspect, brooding on "file or a fleeting farewell, these wen 
moment on which he looked bnck knowledge alas' that 1 am no longer paper transactions, nourished chiefly 
both fondly and frequently - it was young & f daresay - in fact I always on Asquith’s over agitated imauina- 
when "1 made tnv great discovery of observe - as men gel older they like lion. "Do you ever day dream. 1 ‘ he 
the real you." This is a suggestive different kinds of women . . As- asked, "bv which 1 mean lean back 
phrase to be sure, and one which quith was not unfaithful to Margot, in your chair A close your eves, & 
Edwardian fiction could endow with He regarded marriage, in 19 cases reconstruct the back-ground of mem- 
explicit sexual connotntions. But As- out of 20, ns exhibiting “all the many ory. Half forgotten events it people 
quith seems only to have been play- shaded gradations between serfdom, live again, olu hopes & tears, critical 
ing with it in such references as colourless acquiescence and habit, a moments, the seemingly unimportant 
"such a sweet and characteristic ex- more or less workable modus vixen- but the really meaning choices & 
pression and revelation of your real di, and hunger & mutiny." His own decisions of one's life. ' This is nor 
self, or the saccharine tribute: "You marriuge was sustained until his how one would generally picture As- 
were (as you always arc) your real death, providing the framework for a quith behaving. Here, however, is 
self ladny: sweet, resolute, unde- vigorous and varied family life: evi- another passage, of a rather earlier 
ceiving." dence in itself that some modus dale, winch shows its author in ex- 
it is notable, all the same, that vivendi bail been found. actly this state: 

one at these phrases dates from An- It is nuL very mysterious wh«t I cither feel depressed or my 
gust 1914, coinciding .with another Venetia had to offer Asquith. Aged cursed luibit of sentimental caslle- 

stntcnicm which lends itself to an 27 in 1914. presentable, well-con- building lends me to harp hack 

obvious const rue lion: "I wd give nectcd, good-natured and trustwnr- upon the past. Scenes the vivid lies-, 

more than I can put down on paper thy, she was well qualified for an of which seem to make them real 

to be able to - some sentences are amtttf ittnnitratsc. What Asquith had dominate- my mind & I lose, fin 

belter left unfinished." Obvious or to offer was a nattering degree of moments al "least, my setf-eonlrol. 

noi. the idea ihnt Asquith was in any al lent ion from u man of great cnii- And then there is the inevitable 

position to consummate his passion tie nee who was ready, indeed eager. reaction. Oh! the mysteries of liu- 

for Venetia at this juncture - busy to cut through the veils of discretion man feelings, 

man as lie was - must he discounted and formality with which he was lus- It was mil Asquith who wrote this in 

on contextual evidence. A further tonuirily surrounded. It was un impli- 

contemporary comment provides eh irnde-off between sex nnd power, 

confirmation' of the proportion of mutually titillating in the way dial 


"% L !S sr?&r" is !s 

Sis few rise 


These Idlers' are an extraordinary ammositj between P 

revelation, as everyone who troubles cipals. a smith's public life 

to read through them will surely Turningfrom^ 
agree. But what they reveal will less to llw We 
readily command nssent. Punctilious- be sa,d .2j, J“ n n mssibly be re- 
ly edited by Michael and Eleanor letters, rh V • sentimental, and 
Brock, they stand as n unique record earded as m y , s ; Ena |[ed a 
of the candid reactions of a complex their erotic d fe 


physical to emotional involvement, each fed off the other. Tims tire 
On July 29 there comes Asquith's phases of the affair had a private and 
thrilling assurance: ‘‘I shall never public synchronization. It was no 
forget a week ago to-niglil.” This accident that it began nl a lime of 
tempestuous occasion, however, is political tension in March 1912 - “I 
Imcr identified from liis pocket di:in> remember u was on the eve of lire 
as “a most divine hour 1 spent with Coal Strike, which gave me one of 
von m Mansfield Si late on July the most trying experiences - up lo 
'^nd" - that is, at her own pa re ms' then - of my public life." Asquith 
house on terms tolerated by them, recalled. 'Iliere after, the emotional 
It needs onlv Asquith's forlorn pit- level was commensurate with the 
renthesis- f“l wonder if you have trying piohlems in British politics 
forgotten it?f. to set the scene, from which Asquith sought relict. 
There was undoubtedly u second "Bless you beloved," was (he uffec- 
chanue of gear in the relationship in lion me con elusion to Ins letters. But 
Jnly-Migusl 1914, but the intensity as the crisis over Irish Home Rule 


remember it was on the eve of lire 
Coal Strike, which gave me one of 
the most trying experiences - up lo 
then - of my public life." Asquith 
Tec filled. *1 hereafter, the emotional 
level was commensurate with the 
trying piohlems in British polities 
from which Asquith sought relict. 
"Bless yon beloved." was (he affec- 
lionnte conclusion (u liis letters. But 
as ihe crisis over Irish Home Rule 


but the really meaning choices & 
decisions of one’s life. " This is nor 
how one would generally picture As- 
quith behaving. Here, however, ii 
another passage, of a rather earlier 
dale, which snows its author in ex- 
actly this state: 

I either feel depressed or my 
cursed habit of sent imeiit.il caslle- 
huilding leads me to harp back 
upon ihe past. Scenes ilie vividness 
of which seem to make them teal 
dominate my mind & I lose, fin 
moments id least, my self-control. 
And then iliere is fire inevitable 
reaction. Oh! the mysteries of hu- 
man feelings. 

It was mil Asquith who wrote this in 
June UWM. but Beatrice Webb in Uei 
diary. She had already been married 
to Sidney for seven years, seeing in 
him qualities which she hail not 
found in other men of her acquaint- 
ance. like Asquith, whose eaptiviuion 
by Margot she deplored. But sup- 
pose we duy-dreiini that Beatrice 
might, ns* is conceivable, have taken 
Margot’s place from 1892? What 
emotional as well as pntiiiail func- 
tions might thereby have been 
served? At any rate, one thing seems 
likely: wc would noi now possess a 
handsome volume of letters to Vene- 
tia Stanley. 

Peter Clarke Ls a fellow of St John's 
College. Cuinhridge. 
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Tltc Rapps nf Lucretius a myth and 
Its transfur mat inns 
by Ian Dnniildsou 
Oxford Univcrsiiv Press. El 5. IK) 

ISBN U 19 SI2 038 7 

The legend of Lncreliu. as [an 
Donaldson aigues in this meticulous- 
ly detailed study nf some n| its his- 
toriy-ul variants.' raises u mini her of 
mlrigumu problems. Why did Lucrc- 
lia stab liersell after being raped hv 
f.irquin? Was it hi purge poll m inn. 
asvrl possible pregiianev nr fa mi I v 
dishorn mi. »r was it. as sonic of tlie 
more eynieal male enrnmenlatms 
have suggested, in guilty expiation ol 
sexual pleasme experienced during 
lire rape'.’ 

1 Uriel in's suicide lias been lauded 
through the eem inks as an exem- 
plary heroism, not least hv those 
sexual ideologies foj winch a 
woman s chastity is uimc precious 
than hei life: hut the deed won little 
la vo in from Saint Augustine, who 
\ tewed it as lieinnus self-murder and 
iiu|itirci I. djstoneetiinglv. why we 
stnuild praise a woman’ for killing an 
innocent victim (herself). If l.utre- 
tia s will was pure, then for I'liriMunr 
theology the defile me nl of her hodv 
w.js no sufficient tin ill vc for death - 
(hough the legend tuises sin extra 
ci >in plica (ton licit*, since l.uciciia 
contented to Till quin's rape in onler 
lu brin I off his threat to murder and 
publicly dishonour Iter. 

I Ins apparently unequivocal store, 
as Donaldsons hook richly illus- 
iralf .s. is in fuel a ri on hied, amhi- 
guons one. lull of what the nosl- 
sliueturahsts w,.u!d term "undccida- 
huiiics . It is. moreover, two stories 
m one: the rape of Linn cl in is sup. 
po.scd ro have led to die founding of 
me Roman republic, and for .some 
versions of the tale it is Lucretius 
avenger Brutus, not the raped 
woman herself, who figures us the 
central aelor. Among oilier things 
then, as the second half of this book 
demonstrates, the fable brings into 
focus the conflict and interrelation 
between private and public worlds, 
female suffering mid male political 
action. 

Ian Donaldson examines a wealth 
of literary and artistic transforma- 
tions of the original story with im- 
pressive .scrupulousness iuid erudi- 
hon. He is good at showing how the 
early Shu kespen re's handling of llie 
legend is marked by a radicnl tenia- 
fivencss about its deeper impiicn- 
tions. and rightly sees Richardson's 
atims,i as the central English re- 
working of the material. (Does Clur- 
I issa after her rape die "deliberately" 
i or not? What is the meaning of her 
Physiologically mysterious decline?) 
Mans* oiher variants are submitted to 
equally t Humiliating analysis: but for 
all tls rigour and sensitivity the book 
leaves u certain dissatisfaction. In 
the end. Donnldson seems too mod- 
estly submitted to his own materials 
too little ready to speak out boldly in 
his own voice and theorize some of 
the thorny quest ions he himself fins 
raised. 

We might ask. for example (since 
Donaldson does not do so directly 
himself), which is the more sexist 
attitude; to glorify Lueietia fur pre- 
ferring deafn in dishonour, nr to 
condemn her suicide as nmrtaily sin- 
ful If we properly reject Hie view 

, .- at 1 - :l r i 1 » ,cri "Winn i> -polluted’'. 

dividing body from mind in wise en- 
lignieiimciit. tki we not iherehy iisk 
evading certain deeper questions or 
tfie unconscious, which us with Clar- 
issa may wot k its way through || K . 

' body m dissociation from the mind? 

Is the shift in interest from Uicreijj 
| to Brutus a significant part of ihe 
I history of patriarchy? Donah Is on 
draws surprisingly little on the origin- 
ut theorizing about rape, and the 
painful testimony of its victims, 
winch todays women’s movement 
nas produced: vet sonic of the most 
recalcitrant aspects or ,he legend 
might well be clarified In* sucli re- 
search. ' 

, * 5f fi Liwniu has sclio- 

aiKt, bin n leaves one wondering 



Henry Fuseli’s Illustration Tor Hamlet ISOS inion^, w Ti 
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whether a feminist critic might not 
have been more decisive and adven- 
lurmis m her handling of this oddly 
enigmatic tale. 

Terry Eagle ton 

T\-rn Eaxfam j s u f cUow . 
Wmtiutm Ltdhrge. O.yfnnl. 
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Scots 


Waller Scott 
by Thomas Crawford 
Scottish Academic Press. £ 3.‘*5 
ISBN 0 7D73 0305 2 
Hugh MaeDiarmid (C. M. Grieve) 
by Kenneth lluthlay 
Scottish Academic Press. 0 . 2 S 
ISBN ti 7073 0307 4 
Hubert Henryson 
by Matthew P. McDlarinld 
Scottish Academic Press. £ 3.23 
ISBN 0 7073 0306 0 
Ruber! Fergusson 
by Das Id Dulchcs 
Scottish Academic Press. tVS 
ISBN 0 7073 0305 2 

Too many histories of Scottish litem- 
ture have been marred hv an inabil- 
ity to choose between a rigid hisior- 
’Umh and the psyehomaehiu. The few 
available textbooks are littered with 

u!?. S h»,r hl | ! ’! ,,r . ll ' ;i1 Sciwrqlizations and 
'Mth blighted careers, often bizarre 
pseudonyms.. e;i|ly deaths ;in d 
tlawed masterpieces”, recognizable 
critic ul shorthand for works that fit 
no obvious category. F’sychologieal 
reconstruction on the one hand and 

sr&'sr, abuut - " scoi,ish "«s’' 

oil die oilier have signal! V failed io 
illuminate what is distinctive and im- 
portant m Scots writing. 

Lnder David paiches's expert edi- 
' r^JP* ihe Scottish Academic Press 
as launched a series on Scottish 

rr re W,lh '"^'Sraphs on Four 
of the most piohlcmatie writers in 


own poem: the great poet o( "On a 
Raised Beach", with its supeih grasp 
of tone and assuuaiiee. imlulgeil his 
irritating gadfly Iminoiir to the extern 
of declaring (in verse, but with every 
indication of believing it) dial “Shir- 
ukoguruff's Psyrhomcntaf ( ’mu/ »/i*.i 
iff fill- Tungiis" was "great puetiv". 
MaeDiarmid 's affection lur ohscuiv 
Baltic seholais wax his undoing. Ken- 
neth Bm hlay rescues a more attrac- 
tive and valuable MaeDiarmid where 
once the politically confused ohfusca- 
lor was in the forefront. 

Ruheri Henryson and Robert Fer- 
gu.sson have languished too lung m 
the shadows of Chaucer and Burns. 
Daviil Da idles, whose synoptic grasp 


of eiuliieeiiili-eentiiry Scotland is un- 
paralleled. gives ns a Fcrgussoii who 
is squarely within a healthy tradition 


of vernacular verse which lias no- 
thing to do with the shoddy national- 
ism uf nianvof the later imitators. 
I erhaps in lii.s dual role as general 
editor nl the series and the lirsl 
scholar to offer a full-length and 
comprehensive study of FergiLsson. 
I rofessor Daiches introduces his 
account with a lone chapter on 
■Scottish Writers" winch denntional- 
ues the essence uf Scottish poetry, 
showing, us Edwin Muir had shown 
Dclure him, the need for cross-ferti- 
hzation with other cultures. English 
French. German and classical ^Fer- 
gusson was not the crazed, spon- 
taneous. “heav’n-tauglii plow hoy" we 
were once asked to accent in the 
mould of Chntierton and Clare. He 
was a conscious artist with a pmver- 
hil (though unstable) intellect and 
Da jc lies manages to reveal the 
springs of his artistry anil thought in 
the social and cultural fabric of eight- 
eenth-century Edinburgh and St 
Andrews, 

Matthew McDmrmid's discussion 
of Henryson is perhaps the only dis- 


the canon. The revisionist aim of the 
series and its determination to avoid 
biographical and historicist fallacies 
are carefully established in each of 
the volumes. The underlying message 
is that these individual nna complex 
careers cannot be reduced to either 
personal or nationalist mythologies 
Thomas Crawford's ground-break- 
mg study of Waller Scott is now 
nearly twenty years old: it does, 
however, merit its revision and re- 
printing Crawford revealed a more 
vital and passionate figure than had 
been the norm and one less deter- 
mined by his social position Hud 
chosen profession. Scott’s Toryism 
was tempered, as Crawford shows 
by an intense awareness of. and love 
for. the traditional materials of Bor- 
dere poetry and legend, and by a 
willingness ro accepi the dialectical 
values generated by setting his own 
politics against romantic Jacobilism 
(never far from Jacobinism). At the 
same time, though. Dr Crawford is 
courageous and incisive enough to 
accept that Scott did indeed "sell 
out . that his work wns hurried, un- 
crafted and fiintlmneii tally unsatisfac- 

his hest hooks - Lukto. 
and his folfowers. saw Scott's virtues 
solely in his faithfulness to a prede- 
termined historical schema. Craw- 
ford. on the other hand, was pre- 
pared to separate baby and bath- 
water with great care and to retrieve 
the real poetry from the dreadful 
prosiness of much of Scott's work. 
H i,l nn ^ h But May's account of 
Hugh MacDmrnud was also first 
published in 1 %-J. Between then and 

Elf" 11 , ' [n . |97 «* MaeDiarmid wrofo 
htrle of lasting worth; his reputation 
however, continued to fluctuate wild- 

in u SLOtl f* nd antl bevond. Even 
posthumously. MacDiarmid’s place 

IP l * ,e l w Jf ler . c °non is not assured 

was niM i £. B r h a ? * if. real ucl,icver nent 
\ as. Iikt Crawfords, m separating 

the real, irreducible poetry MacDiar- 
niid was capable of creating from the 
political and pseudo-political non- 
sense that gradually became n tic 

;° f A Drm,k SRm Lnoks 
J™. Thmle wns nlso capable (how 

consciously was never clear) nf cast- 
ing someone else's prose in verse 
lengths and offering the result as his 


. - j j.** iiiv miii y uia- 

appointineiil in the scries so far 

!k ’“jf ir 11 ^ v ■ 0l,l<, bc wrni, g to ignore 
the difficulties of his task; the Dim- 

lermline dominie remains a shadowy 
figure n nd McDiannid can only offer 
facts interlarded with "specula- 
tions winch are inieresting but be- 
side the point. His unwillingness to 
lake the poetry itself as n completely 
adequate starting point weakens the 
method and blunts its findings. 

•mi* l nd ri e or °usly written 
and edited, these four studies repre- 
sem a sensitively revisionist (and 
readable) approach to a historically 

whth r f et ° nC fu y comp,cx ''terature 
which has not been well served by its 

critics. It remains to he seen whether 
and where Scott. MaeDiarmid. Fer- 
gusson and Henryson will lake a 
place in the general fabric of litera- 
ture m English. Exceptional ism 
merely ducks the issue. 

Brian Mo rton 
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Dissecting 
the mind 


The Borderers 
by William Wordsworth 
edited by Robert Osborn 

Cornel] University Press, fhS.nn 
ISBN 0 80W 1283 8 

Wordsworth's only play and his first 
major work stands, as Robert 
Osborn notes, “at (he threshold" of 

iiamx P £ e, i S " ,great d «ade' ( 1 797- 
SJJ 1 , * as composed between 
1796 and 1797 and in the year of its 
completion wns turned down bv the 
manager of Covent Garden. Acicord- 
mg to Elizalieth Threlkeld. “the 
metaphysical obscurity of one charac- 
er. was the great reason of its rejec- 
tion . As if he could not grasp hnw 
the princple of action rather than of 
abstrachon had eluded him, Words- 
worth put the failure down “to the 
deprav'd State of the Stage at pres- 
nn ■ 11 ^ not for its sufficiencies in 
E of dramatic art that the pub- 
lishers of this new edition justifiably 
recommend The Borderers a* l 
masterpiece of the English Roman- 

Thl - men ^r l0 ° lo0g ne glectcd". 
The meddling rrttelleci / Mis- 
shapes . . . / We murder to dissect “ 
wrote Wordsworth in "The Tables 
Turned' (1798). In The Borderers 

tl!r4>VV? n 'u* ,CnBhle COnn,; xion be- 
txvten Oswald s assertion; "We dis- 






••cel I Ik* senseless IkkIv . . . why 
mu the iiiiikI" ami the literal ini o'l 
I mm iei ile into which lie Ivtiav.s th L . 
ingeiuioiis Maimaijuke. Oswald 
m ranges fur tlu* ilesi ruction u| i| lc 
gutllless I lei hen m oulei that ht- 
may pi m e formally io Maniuuhike 
the Mipetinulv o| a world of pure 
iiitellecliiiil lieeriom - a wurjd 
hevoml love, pjiv ami guilt, beyond 
good and evil. In poi Haying the de- 
piuvity engendered hv Hie sell-eon- 
seii >iis niiellecl operating indepen- 
deiUlv of human eniotiims Words- 
woidi i N . ,,f course. ol'Iering mi 
attack on some of the principal 
assumptions of the rationalist n|,j|. 
osnpliy td William Godwin. 

In the 1 8D5 I'lvhule the poet was 
to recall his own phase* of Godwinian 
latioiialism when, in the wake of his 
disillusionment with the French Rex'- 
olulion. he fell into such a rage fur 
explanation as slmlleied the integrity 
of his eon.scinusiiess and violated all 
sense of participation in a world of 
relationship. However, the fun- 
damental preoccupation of The I’rc- 
hide is the iwms/va/iv vision hv 
which is apprehended the One Life 
lhai had not been apparent when the 
mind was “Sick, wearied out with 
contrarieties". The poem traces the 
stages of development Irom a con- 
sciousness at one with nature. 


through the divisions and depreda- 
tions of self-coiiscisiusness. io the full 
re-eogniiion of the unifving flowers 
nf the "feeling inieilecf 'or iinaipna- 
iiuii. this Iasi stage eclchialcd "as a 
kind of higher synthesis aeconimo- 
dating the experience of dislocation 
and pain. The special and neglected 
significance of The Borderers in 
Woids worth’s development is that ii 
focuses no! on reintegration hut 
directly on the waning elements of a 
mind in the veiv process of frag- 
ment a (ion. 

Oswakl and the ollici principal 
characters in the play enact the 
potencies ol Wonls worth’s mind 
when it was "Soured and corrupted 
upwards to the source". The lines of 
77 k' Prelude in which Ihe poet mocks 
Inc corrosive imnlyticul tendencies of 
his own pnsl - "| low glorious! ... I 
1 he freedom of the individual mind" 
which "adopis / One guide - the light 
of circumstances, flashed l Upon an 
independent intellect" - were in- 
corporated from The Borderers. 
where Oswald had praised Marmu- 
duke ns murderer: “You have 

obeyed the only law”, the “immedi- 
ate law / Flashed from the light of 
circumstances / Upon an independent 
intellect In the stir and stress of 

u n regenerate energies in the psyeho- 

ilramH we encounter tile Tull degree 
°‘ Jbe poet s sell -alienation. 

Not that all is absolutely eheerless, 
dark ami deadly in the play. Words- 
worth's "tragedy" is founded, in the 
last resort, on a psychology rather 
than a metapliysic of evil. While, at 
the end of the work, Marmaduke is 
lelt newly initialed into a world of 
suffering, the remorse he feels (and 
winch distinguishes him from 
Oswald) links Tiim to a point on the 
ultimately cosmic cycle of regenera- 
fion which Wordsworth was to uffirm 
in ihe Prelude. What the play does 
loi-cUdy convey, with its emblematic 
shedding of (lie blood of innocence, 
is the appalling nature of the sacri- 
fice that must be offered if complete 
or adult vision - a vision of the 
“TurmHt and peace, the darkness and 
the light" as “workings of one mind” 
-, 1 s to be achieved. 

Speaking of the transition ill the 
growth of the individual mind from 
consciousness to self-consciousness, 
Geoffrey Hartman has said that “it is 
the Romantics who first explored the 
dangerous passageways of matura- 
tion . The Borderers is a crucial 
document for the exploration of the 
Wordsworthian rites de passage and 
Robert Osborn's edition brings if de- 
finitively into view. His volume lays 
out the textual development of the 
play from the earliest fragmentary 
drabs through to the earliest com- 
plete version (surviving in a fair copy 
manuscript of 1799 and here offered 
in parallel text with the version re- 
vised for publication in 1842). It 
maintains the comprehensive, de- 
tailed. lavishly explicit methods of 
and high editorial stan- 
dards of its predecessor in the Cor- 
nell Wordsworth series. 


Aidan Day 

Aldan Day is editor of the "Tennyson 
Research Bulletin". 
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The proper 
bounds 
of self 

Liberalism and the Limits of Justice 
by Michael J. Sandel 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
and E5.95 

ISDN IJ 521 24501 X and 27077 4 

Amid the sprawling Rawls industry, 
Michael Sandel lias written a genu- 
inely important and philosophical 
book on the nature and limits of 
Rawlsian liberalism. Sandel is able to 
identify the limits and deficiencies nf 
the contemporary liberal vision be- 
cause he possesses a penctiating 
understanding nf die power and mor- 
al and intellectual force of that vis- 
ion. Sandel's work is written with 
style and precision making it equally 
valuable for both student and spe- 
cialist. 

Sandel’s argument concentrates on 
two defining Features of Rawls's ver- 
sion of liberalism: the priority of the 
right over the good (deontology); 
and the priority of the sell over its 
ends (the deon'tulogical self). Sandel 
seeks to demonstrate that contem- 
porary liberalism is based upon a 
certain conception of the moral self 
and the knowing subject which de- 
rives from Kk'U. His undertaking is 
then to expose' the contradictions in 
this conception of die subject, and to 
show why it is, ultimately, untenable. 
If t lie argument succeeds, the liberal 
understanding of morals and politics 
is shown to be founded upon a con- 
tradictory and incoherent theory of 
the self." 

What are the proper bounds of the 
self, and how does one secure the 
integrity of the moral subject? 
According to Kant, unless one can 
locate a oasis for the autonomy of 
the self completely detachable from 
the contingent factors and circumst- 
ances that empirically condition ex- 
perience, both knowledge and moral- 
ity would be reduced to incoherence. 
Rawls takes this as the slorting-noint 
for his basic definition of the liberal 
self: a disembodied or siluationlcss 
subject whose essentinl identity is 
constituted npnrl from any empirical 
attributes or desires it may possess 
and independent of any ends it may 
chouse for itself. Justice is the prim- 
ary social virtue because it relates to 
original selves who construct princi- 
ples uf social life in a slate of com- 
plete autonomy in respect of empiric- 
al conditions and circumstances. 

Rnwls wishes to secure the auton- 
omy of the self by asserting its prior- 
ity to its ends and nliributes. How- 
ever. the problem raised by Sandel is 
that without some effort to situate 
the self and to define what empirical 
conditions are essential to it, the 
moral subject is in danger of either 
shrinking to vanishing point, in 
which case it becomes impossible to 
see why it is so important for its 
dignity and autonomy to be upheld, 
or expanding into a universal subject 
and thereby negating the primacy of 
plurality, which Rawls takes to be 
fundamental to his theory and the 
lack of which he roundly condemns 
in utilitarianism. A minimal seir radi- 
cally distinguished from what it pos- 
sesses and what it chooses turns out 
to be incoherent both in its relations 
with its own ends and attributes and 
in its relations with other selves. 

One major problem with Rawls's 
theory is that he assumes that the 
assets and resources that are shown 
not to be essential to the identity of 
the moral and political self should 
automatically devolve to a social 
pool so that society can distribute 
shares .and benefits without any in- 
jury to the individual’s rights and 
entitlements. However, Rawls is in- 
capable of giving a sufficiently rich 
account of community to be able to 
explain why this should be so. There- 
fore Sandel concludes by arguing for 
a "constitutive" understanding of 
community that would be capable of 
providing an account of why un- 
attached assets might he thought of 
M common assets. This involves 
3 ppeal to an inlersubjeclive concept 
of the self: 


As the independent self finds its 
limits in those aims and attach- 
ments from which it cannot stand 
!| part. so justice finds its limits in 
those forms nf community that en- 
gage the identity as well as ihe 
interests of the participants. 
Another important contradiction 
exposed hv Sandel is that whereas 
Rawls's theory presents itself as a 
contract theory, placing its emphasis 
on volition and choice, the voluntar- 
ist interpretation of the original posi- 
tion ultimately gives way to a cogni- 
tive one: “what begins as an ethic of 
choice ami consent ends, huwever 
unwittingly, as an ethic of insight and 
self-understanding"; “the language of 
choosing and willing is displaced by 
the language nf seeing ami perceiv- 
ing". Just as it is difficult to sec how 
there could he distinct parties to the 
contract since nil occupy the same 
pusitinn and all reason identically, so 
it is equally difficult to understand 
how the aci of choice adds anything 
to what is rationally apprehended in 
the original position. Rawls’s 
Arcliimeucnn point is arrived at by 
discovciy. not decision. 

Sandel's account or friendship and 
self-knowledge in the concluding sec- 
tion of the bonk is luminous. The 
entire Rawlsian piojecl depends on 
defining the integrity of the self apari 
from supposedly contingent attach- 
ments and commitments. But the 
very character of an ethical persuii is 
shaped precisely hy such attachments 
and commitments, and his ethical 
reflection, if it is to have any depth, 
must proceed within a history, identi- 


ty. and selMinderstanding constituted 
by (hem. To extricate oneself from 
these constitutive attachments or to 
consider the self as prior to them 
would remove the very possibility uf 
ethical character or moral identity. 
This in turn would mean (hat the 
pursuit of self-knowledge could never 
get underway at all. for (lie latter, 
presupposes a ,, lhiekly-coiistilutcd 
self that guides reflection upon the 
coherence between the ends that I 
choose and the peisun that I am. 

The fact lhai our moral idem it v is 
nut secured in advance, hut develops 
subject tn a process of self-reflection, 
is very well illustrated hy the experi- 
ence of friendship. It is nut the ease 
(hat our understanding of who we 
arc and what we want is established 
antecedent to entry into relationships 
with others. Rather, these constitu- 
tive attachments help us to define 
more adequately our own idcniiiv 
and purposes. Friendship is therefore 
a matte i not only uf feeling (liking 
the person) Inn also of knowing 
(understanding oneself heller), a wav 
or ‘'mutual insight as well as sen if- ' 
nieiil' ", In oilier winds, the expe li- 
enee i if friendship id tiles "the ulti- 
mate privacy of self-knowledge". It 
follows from this that "we utc neith- 
er as transparent to ourselves nor as 
opaque to ollicis as Rawls's mural 
epistemology rcquiies". 

Ronald Boiiicr 

Dr Reiner is leeturer in politics at the 
University of Southampton. 


rulers 


Community, Aimrchy and Liberty 
by Michael Taylor 
Cambridge University Press, LI 4. 00 
and £4.95 

ISBN 0 521 24621 0 and 27QJ4 6 

“Anarchy”, in common parlance, de- 
notes the absence of social order and 
suggests, by way of overtone, the 
various ills that would befall anyone 
unfortunate enough ro encounter 
such a state of aftnirs. For Michael 
Taylor, in contrast, it signifies not 
the lack of order but a form of 
political organization characterized 
by the absence of concentrated, spe- 
cialized rulership rather than of 
rules. In this usage Taylor lias ety- 
mology on his side but the weight of 
linguistic history against him. 

And not the history of language 
alone, for at the level of social and 
political experience which the lan- 
guage of politics articulates, coldly or 
with passion, the death of effective 
rule nas all too often mennt the 
death of many of those instinctually 
deprived beings, ourselves, who must 
live by rules if we are to live at nil. 
Even the tradition of liberalism, 
marked as It is by the absence of 
reverence for institutions, reserves an 
essential place for the minimal, 
watchman state in the economy of 
human life. 

It says a great deal for the care 
and skill of Taylor's argument that 
even a sceptical reader, immune to 
tlie emotional appeal which anarchist 
hostility to the idea of the state ex- 
erts on some, will find himself chal- 
lenged by this book. Taylor's aim is 
to discover whether and under what 
conditions social order “in tlie basic 
sense of security of persons and their 
property (however much or little 
property there is)" can be main- 
tained without the concentration of 
force and specialization of political 
functions entailed in the institution 
of the state. In the limiting case of 
“pure anarchy" there is no force con- 
centration and no political specializa- 
tion. However a society can be said 
to exist in a condition of anarchy, or 
statelessness, where there is only a 
limited degree of force concentra- 
tion. Jn this sense not only acepha- 
lous hunting bands but many groups 
possessing chiefs or similar types of 
leader can be described as anarchies. 
Further, while “a society without any 
form nf coercion is conceivable . 
this is not entailed by statelessness, 
bv anarchy defined as a perfect 
dispersion of force and j lack of 
political specialization, fn those 
societies . . . which are the closest 


•■KViy.teiifrjc fiAii .w » v. I 


empirical approximations to puic 
anarchy, the forms of coercion and 
power associated with the slate arc 
replaced by diffeienl forms of coer- 
cion and power. 

The existence of Mich societies in 
human history and prehistiuy is noi 
in doubt, though not everyone would 
he happy to call ilium anarchies. 
Their survival depends oil their being 
relatively small gioups whose inter- 
nal social relations take (he form of I 
direct and many-sided contacts be- 
tween individuals who slime norms 
and values. In Taylor’s terms a vi- 
able anarchy must be a community. , 
In a state of community sbeial order 
is maintained by group pressures of 
various kinds and not by a special- 
ized institution. Such pressures, he 
argues, also serve to inhibit the 
growth of economic inequalities 
which would undermine the sense of 
community if unchecked. Against 
such American libertarians and anar- 
cho-capitalists as Murray Rothhard 
and David Friedman, Taylor argues 
that the economic market alone can- 


not provide a humanly possible social 
order. Against liberals and many 
socialists, he defends the idea of 
community against the charge that it 
is incompatible with individual free- , 
dom and privacy. But, cautious as 
ever in the claims he makes, he does 
not endorse the traditional anarchist 
position that only statelessness per- 
mits men to be tree. 

It says something of the nature of 
the anarchist tradition that a book 
like this, analytically sophisticated 
and exuding on the whole a com- 
mendable atmosphere of prudence, 
should seem something of an anoma- 
ly. As Taylor himself remarks, 
anarchist writers are hardly known 
for their conceptual care, even where 
the concepts concerned are essential 
to the success of their arguments. 
Anarchy for many of its devotees is 
an affair of the heart not of the 
head. For Taylor, I would guess, it is 
both - a vision of n social order 
desimhle in itself, viable under cer- 
tain identifiable conditions, and 
worth promoting in a world lie sees 
as threatened by the power now con- 
centrated in the hands of rival states. 

David J. Levy 

David J. Levy is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at Middlesex Polytechnic. 

Gerald Dworkin’s "Is More Choice 
Better than Less?" and Amailya 
Sen's “Liberty as Control: an 

appraisal" nre among the essays col- 
lected in Midwest Studies in Philoso- 
phy, volume seven which is subtitled 
"Social and Political Philosophy". 
Other contributors Include Joseph 
Raz David Lyons and Ted Honde- 
rich. Edited by Peter A. French, 
Theodore E. Uehling Jr, and Ho- 
ward K. Welt stein, the volume is 
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AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
LIMITED 

SENIOR LECTURER IN FASHION 

DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 

The Department of Design is one of the thrao departments of 
Ihe Faculty of Art. ThB other two departments nre the 
Department of Fine Art and the Department of Photography. 
The Department of Design which currently conducts diploma 
courses and graduate diploma studies Is composed of five 
areas: Industrial Design, Fashion Design, Printed Textile 
Design, Graphic Design end Gold and Sllversmilhlng. 

The Fashion course is being reviewed In 1903 and steps to 
upgrade the course to Degree level will be implemented. 
Applicants should possess a tertiary qualification related to 
Fashion Doslgn and bo able to demonstrate a successful 
career In some of tho following areas. Design and 
Pattern making. Production Control, Promotion and Advertising, 
Relai ling , Adm inistr atlon'Manegamenl. 

The position is limited term for up to three years. 

Salary within Ihe range $A30.096-$A35.077 p.n. 

Position Description available from Staff Branch, RMIT Ltd., 
Box 247GV, GPO Melbourne, 3001. Australia. Applications 
quoting Reference No. 152/22/AN to the Staff Olllcer by March 
15, 1903. 


STATE OF QATER 1 

UNIVERSITY OF QATAR 

ANNOUNCEMENT FOR ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTORS 

Applicants are Invited lor the posts of English Language 
Instructors, to leach English language lor non-sepclallst 
students. 

Applicants should be graduates with MA Or BA + TEFL 
Qualification. Teaching experience is nol Important. 
Renumeratlon: * A total monthly pay of QR 7475 
($2048) Tax Free. 

* Free furnished accommodation. 

* Free annual air tickets for appointee + spouse + 
three children. 


Applications, together with non-returnable copies of 
academic qualification are to be addressed within 30 
days of this advertisement to: 


Academic Staff Recruitment Committee 
University of Qatar 
P.O. Box 2713, Doha 
State of Qatar 


The Committee to advise the Board of Trustees 
on the appointment of a 


Principal 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY AT KINGSTON 

Is receiving nomfoatlons (or a successor to Principal Ronald L. 
Watts who has decided not to seek reappointment at the end of 
hfs current term which will be completed on August 31 , T984. 
Nominations are invited far the Pdnclpalship and should be sent 
no later than February 15. 1903 io the: 

Secretary of the Senate 
Queen's University 
Kingston, Ontario 
Canada 
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Rhodes University 
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The Accidental Universe 
by P. C. W. Davies 
Cambridge University Press, 

£KUXI and £4.95 
ISBN 0 521 24212 band 28692 1 

There has grown up. even amung 
many educated people, the view that 
every thing in Nature, every fabrica- 
tion of its laws, is determined by the 
local environment in which ii was 
nurtured - that natural selection and 
the Darwinian revolution have adv- 
anced to the hou Hilaries ol every 
scientific discipline. Yet, in reality. 
Hi is is far 1 1 out the irulli. 

1 went ic tit-century physicists have 
discovered that there exist in variant 
| 'roper lies of the it at ii nil world and 
its elementary components which 
rejidei quite inevitable the gmss size 
and structure of almost all its compo- 
site objects. The magnitude of bodies 
like Mats, planets, and even people, 
are neither random nor the result ol 
any progressive selection process but 
simply manifest at ions of the different 
strengths of the various forces of 
Nature. They are examples of possi- 
ble equilibrium stales between com- 
peting lorces of attraction .mil repul- 
sion. . 1 

A .study of how these equilibrium 
states arc set up and how their form 
is determined, reveals that (lie struc- 
lurc of the admissahle stable suites is- 
determined, aside from geometrical 
laciors like two pi. by those para- 
meters wc have come to cull the 
fundamental constants of Nature for 
example, quantities like the electric 
charge of the electron, the ratio of 
tne electron anil proton masses, the 
strength of the strong force between 
nucleons, ond so forth. 

Suppose we were to commission u 
survey of all (he different types of 
objects in the Universe from the 
scale of elementary particles to the 
largest dusters of galaxies. A picture 
could be prepared which plotted dl 
the objects according to their mass 
and their size, or average dimension. 

A priori we might have expected our 
? r . a P h }° be covered by points in a 
fairly haphazard fashion but this is 
cleariy not the case. Some regions of 
tne diagram are heavily and systema- 
tically populated, whereas others re- 
main very obviously empty. 

Our likely reaction would probably 
be one of the following three: we 
could suspect that, the points were 
distributed completely at random - 
any preference for a particular region 
of the diagram being purely statistic- 
al, all the correlations are real coinci- 
dences. Orperhaps we are the victim 
uf a powerful selection effect? Some 
structures may be unseeable by 
observers and their existence might 
explain any areas of significant de- 
population in the diagram. Finally 
we could try and explain the picture 
x,° 5labi,It - v criteria! The 
rules ot Nature allow only certain 
types of structure to exist for long 
periods of time. The populated re- 
gions of our diagram are simply 
those that describe the stable equififo 

forces betwcen diffcr enl natural 

J™ J®j? B,| er»ative is the one that 
successfully and naturally describes 
the spectrum of objects on view to 
astronomers. This short book Is an 
expanded version nf some curlier r«- 
view articles and books, well-known 
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uy of tln-s soil might he associated 
will' 'he laws ol physic* if they had a 
minioni origin. 1 

Suppose ihnl a progiatiuuc of this I 
sort could be substantiated and pro- 
vide an explan.il ion of ihc svmmet- !' 
rics ot Nature we currently observe- f 
■uul mi. in principle, some of the I 
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attractive to the nnthropic interpreta- 
tion: they allow real, alternative uni- 
verses as possibilities without incur- 


|s«?^r 2 SSfeSs 

■ .. ™ Sh . !-»_!«. The nuiin ohjcction to the nnthio- '''' 


that aslronoiners observe are not Satim “ ***** cx ' lhe ansWr is -nT ihen ‘ the uwld" ITln ^ ^ 
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Universe? ■ live reference reprding the world we perceive^ S^eniina hr 7° n0 7 T \ hm ! hc crux oF i,liy ^ analysis 

see if others renBy do or could exkt SSETl f? V 5:». thc . bc, '..viotir of ot this type, whatever its detailed 
n. .i - - - .. nidr * er anil radiation have a purely character, is going to be the temper- 


l ' - y ’ ,l,u ’’ *‘ n •tcciileiitul . live reference regarding the X 


Universe? 


see if others really do or could exist. 


The i„,iliiir intnKlum, Uil- ,ci.fcr h^wT™ ahSlllYa 


Jllllir level energy woriil >ve necesserily inliiibjl. 


verse. In n very general way we can 
see that the crux of any final analysis 
ol this type, whatever its detailed 
character, is going to be the temper- 
ature of the universe. Only in a 
relatively cool universe, will reliable, 
invariant laws of Nature be discern- 


The author introduces the reader has written -ihoul nt Si'"? h< i s,on "' H election effect of the low 

? ■ “ i"=S 5 & a isar'fSSa s^xssws: 


'‘.mtl.iopic 1 prindj/le"!" Tk“‘ pL.Jng ffwLres ^a^selfS V thls skc,etal ltkn b »ve shown 
Sj? so ma,i y crucial aspects nl picture of nuantum thforl! i™ le " . th - !t ? v . en ,f tl,e underlying symmetry exist 

the so-ealfed constants* lini,,,.-. enL ,?. oF Jn infinity of independent possible svinnuoruit ^Hon of ,||| a stimulating book, and indeed it 
problem. ,1 * K '"at a. low eoerW^- ^ 


that even if ii,V „Z Li. WM ^ »wi««ih»u universe can ire 

nan cvui it me underlying symmetry exist. 

principles of Nature are random - a Despite some shortcomings, this is 


- . C ^. tn, . der ccrla . l » C| rcumstances. cituraged to sample the chapters on 


dimensionless combinations of vnr- aul„ i , . . . 


cx raonimanty large. No explanation aspect o i Zmftn t ineory ‘, ™ s of *e entire gamut of “almost svn, 


v P e L°lK S ni!! i be ..S servab . le u °i- ofth? 


energy 


couraged to sample lhe chapters on 
order of magnitude analysis since 
they promote a style of thinking 
essential tn the armoury of the 
theoretical physicist, and one which 
often comes as a complete, but wel- 
come, surprise to the new graduate 
student. Last, but by no means least, 
the reader will develop a healthy 
respect for coincidence in physics. 
Many great advances in our under- 
standing of the Universe have bios- 
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shape fs called the “normal’ 
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tlirow it away filter if it is only a 
coincidence". 


Jolin Barrow 

John Barrow is lecturer in astronomy 
at the University of Sussex. 
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fnr ,^n.o^fiP P ! r l en i " f lun Bi«ages has been eome on fn? ihJ „«■ «rEf S^' * of ! e " “> the conclusion 


mer is sun wioeiy usea. me iwmic 

saw the development of languages iang *J a * e ^ for this > area 

for commercial computing such ^as l ? n, ° L rlhe P aslfifl «'' 

COBOL, together with many ia“ S’ a ' tb ° u # ma ch,ne code is still 

guages for specialist applications Whhin thi d IfobJ5^' ,S H f cff,c,ency - 
such as text processing. The end of h M , f f United Kingdom we have 

the ]%tls wus H dominated by a is,?! , ! f P rtunatc 10 widely 

to find n single programming Ian- RTLP 'ySSSF^ and 

guage that could be used for all or b th ■ 'y blch have bee n 

f0r aI1 or adopted as nauonal standards. Else- 


ISBN t) H5312 251 2 und46(J4 most program mine act ividel° r **** ° f a d°P te d I as national standards. Else- 

«. t^s i j'l srss 


.1 ’ a ' i\» uil; i-iJllwiuaii.nl 

thal the language exists fwhich it 
presumably does riot). 

The remainder of the book is a 
review of the features of RTL/2. 
Modula (a real-time derivative cf 
Pascal), and Ada. Ada is a new 
language which has been tlesigned on 
behalf of the United States govern- 
ment and which will probably be- 
come the “standard" language in the 
real-time area within a few years. 

« nung makes it very clear that his 
sympathies are with" Ada, although 

- " L ■' ■ I -f its fAB- 


i' e oT/he g dcvc°opmeiu oTprot ,„ e „f t > uite rightly criiiraj of its feh- 
i"E languages to? this imuoMam : T" s 


~s wz essra ,m k im " e 7 cumpe Z 

ms?T prosra "' i" p Xcr,'h n i isrs &? oi ,he ram exam,,lc5 - 

fended to make conipXt/iisiihi« '£ connct j ,e d r ° equipment, sucC as the section nn'^T 53 6 ’ Yo . ung deludes a 

y I. C. Wand 
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is senior lecturer in coni- 
e nt the University of 
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'J.l ''-III *1 rul V 'n H r h .i-. ■ Sm reco S ,li , ze lhe difficulties, and in world into which (man) is born is 
Am i lunMrv ^ i h iT S i 50 “kes a side-swipe (to use already born in him as a virtual 

“‘ili'ielinieiii 1, , -imii, i ,|J r .fu cn M *bc r hctorlcs of violence) at William image.' Similarly, parents, wife, cliil- 
.ili.iwliiiu.ni ui not then fore .avoid Bclsons over-publicized work on drrn hint, <ir>-,ii, nr,. iuN,m n* 


Attachment 
drive 

The Place of Attachment in 
Hitman Behaviour 
edited by Colin Murray Parkes mill 
Joan Stevenson-HInde 

Tavistock, £14.00 
ISBN 0 422 7760119 

1 iloubt whet he i the World I leallli 
Organization quite realized the cnii- 
sei | aeuee.s of its actions when, in 
I94S. it asked an ex-army psychiatrist 
by the name of John Rowlhy to write 
n report mi the {isycholojpcal effects 
of separating young children from 


being "implicated in these ideological media vio 
impulses'. Indeed, the concept ol accepted aa 
aliurliiiK'iii may, itself, he seen as search data, 
ratiuiiiili/aliuti - of the ok! ideal nf Three eh 
community, nf divided and divisive reports: on 
eeialei roles, ot mi economic system aggression, 
IkisciI mi lhe exploitation nf the aggression, 
maji'iity by ti minority. aggression i 

What ibis means is that, while the to provide t 


Bclson’s over-publicized work on 
media violence which naively 
accepted accounts of violence as re* 


Three chapters contain research 
reports: on children’s beliefs about 
aggression, on adolescent girls' 
aggression, and on hormones and 


image. Mm l tarty, parents, wile, chil- 
dren. birth and death are inborn ns 
virtual images, as psychic aptitudes.” 
They are “ . . . lacking in solid con- 
tent. hence unconscious. They only 
acquire solidity, influence and even- 
tual consciousness in encounter with 
empirical facts. “The archetypal en- 
dowment". says SLevens. includes 
"being mothered, exploring the en- 
vironment. playing in the peer 
group, adolescence, being initialed. 


i- 


.. . 


!C1! .y.P !l mil,,, r i,y , . - , aggression in monkeys. These serve "being mothered, exploring the en- 

"n.il Hus means is thal. while the to provide the book with some vari- vironment. playing in the peer 
imams in ive towards attachment is cty, ns most of the other chapters are group, adolescence, being initialed, 
innate, the manner in which it Imp- more general and theoretical in mi- establishing a place in the social 
pens js learned and variable accord- ture. Graham Murdock, for example, hierarchy, courting, marrying, child 
mg to culture and historical epoch, discusses the influence of violent ini- rearing, hunting, gathering, fighting. 
And as the pattern is partly set by uges in the media and attempts to participating in religious rituals, 
the social context, so. of course, the put this debate into a wider social assuming the social responsibilities of 


detailed work {such as that on early context. Although this is useful, the advanced maturity, anil prepurutk 
loss ami depression discussed here by chapter would have benefited from for death". 

Gcoige Blown) designed in elucidate tighter editing. Paul Hcelas examines It js at this point that the ctilic 
the particular cultural pattern is ex- the notion of catharsis in antliropolo- render becomes worried. Is Sieve 
treiiiely valuable. Can valid gener- gical studies, and David Downes Je- really suggesting that there are i 
alizafiuns be made about what by scribes the various sociological pers- born dispositions towards religio 
definition constitute the unique ele- pectives on adolescent aggression, rituafs and initiation riles? Ate n 
men is of every individual's experi- nut only manages u shallow and dis- these tendencies determined by ei 


nierurchy, courting, marrying. chikJ 
roaring, hunting, gathering, fighting, 
participating in religious rituals, 
assuming the social responsibilities of 
advanced maturity, und prepu ration 
for death", 

It is at this point that the ctilical 
render becomes worried. Is Stevens 
really suggesting Hint there are in- 
born dispositions towards religious 
rituafs and initiation riles? Arc not 



T ° : meins oi every inuiviuum s expen- nut omy manages u snanow ami ais- these tendencies deter ni met t hv ciu- 

tneu Monies. Jumi oowinys report e nce? This remains the challenge for appointing discussion of these, poss- tme rather than hv innate predisposi- 

naa a volcanic street in ootn prides- a || w j, 0 pursue the concept of attach- ably us a result of space restrictions, dons (or ■ instinct” lo use that 

sionat mu! lay circles - repercussions ment hehaviour. Two chapters swim against llic ohsolcsceiit lenn)/ Stevens’s answer 


for a 


sionai and lay circles - repercussions ment hehaviour. 

tar beyond the narrow brief he had 

been given. Ann Oakley 

Since then his theories and pro- /li n UMK By 

rT^M 11 ; 1 .!, h ^ c L hccn 0akln i, „ Welkom c Researcll 

% " U .,r ,X ^ ll ,° f Mo »■ »,■ rtf National Peri, mat 

anu misquotation that seems to r „ ; j„... 

attend the work of all such male Um ’ Ox f ord - 

mentors on womanhnod. More than 

that, of course, these theories have 

themselves changed - not beyond £1 * 1 ® 

recognition but from assertions about BtjT|CF 

maternal care into what purports lo 

be u more broadly-based theory of ^ 

human “attachment" liehaviour (de- Tf’Vf* 

veloped by Bowlhy in the three JL ly.fi. 

volumes of Attachment and Loss 

published between 1969 and 198U; a 4^1 gig 1*1 4" 

second edition of volume one has l.gj_ aiiL 

recently been published by the O 

Hogarth Press at £15. UAL 

1 lie present volume is n profes- Aggression and Vlulcnce 
sionnl tribute to the work of John edited by Peter Marsh and 
Bowlhy. It lakes the form of a col- Ann Campbell 
lection of essays by 17 researchers Blackwell, £16.1)1) 
who have, in one way or another, ]SBN0b3l 12742 9 

been inspired to investigate one or _! 1 — !I — " — ; 

other aspect of attachment be- As this book contains 12 chapters 
haviour. The book is divided into which view the subjects of aggression 
four parts: part one deals with what and violence from very diverse pers- 
is termed the “normal" development pectives, it is difficult to comment on 
of child-mother attachments, part the book ns a whole. The editors do 
two with their “ahnormnl” develop- not attempt an overall synthesis, 
ment. part three with the implica- perhaps wisely in the circumstances, 
lions of childhood attachments for and restrict themselves to n few pre- 
attachments in ndull life, and part ii mi nary generul comments. _ 


.... - — . wider societal perspective of the 

Ann Oakley book. One, by Lcn Bcrkowilz. is a 

— — — — — — misguided attempt to criticize anuly- 

.4mh Oaklev is a Weiicomc Research ses uf Hie social rules of violence. 
Fellow at ' the National Perinatal and to reinstate an individual psyclio- 
Epidcmiology Unit, Oxford. logo* 1 perspective. The oilier is by 


t result of space restrictions, lions (or ■ instinct” li> use Hint 
chapters swim against l lie obsolescent term I? Stevens’s answer 
ocieial perspective of the js “both", and lie quotes evidence 
>ne, by Lcn Bcrkowilz. is a from a wide variety ol e Biological 
d attempt to criticize analy- and anthropological studies in sup- 
lie social rules of violence, mrt of his views. But it is Hie lust ol 


Aggression and Violence 
edited by Peter Marsh and 
Ann Campbell 
Blackwell, £16.00 
ISBN 0 631 12742 9 


and to reinstate an individual psyclm- his “archetypal endowments" which 
logical perspective. The other Is by will arouse ilie strongest controversy. 
Robin rox, an anthropologist who for hmv can natural selection have 
demonstrates the pitfalls of interdis- produced n piedLs|Misi(iuii to prepare 
cipiinary dabbling hy using a concen- tor death? Surely, ii is only those 
tual framework derived from early predispositions thal lead lo lhe per- 
etliological studies. During the past petualion of the "selfish gene" that 
15 years, developments in cthological lend to persist, and it is hard lo sec 
research mi aggression have been lu»w “preparation for death" cun 
prolific, hut news of such develop- confer any biological advantage, 
menls apparently Havels slowly. On the other hand, bis arguments 
Nowadays there is general rccugiii- for detecting innate components in 
tion of the biological absiiidily nf attach ment. play, aggressive he- 

Koiirad Lorenz’s view that animals haviour and sexual hclutvUmi are 

have to rouse themselves periodically strong and may account for the 

and go looking for a fight. powerful symbols to which they give 

Altogether I found this odd assort- rise and which appear in the dreams 
ment of chapter* a stimulating and and myths of all nations, 
thought-provoking mixture. Faremusl among the archetypes is 

■■Mother", and Stevens, in common 


John Bowlby 

There is plenty of room fm argu- 
ment anil few renders will find them- 
selves agreeing with every one of 
Stevens's pronouncements. Hut it 
was in die final .section of the hook 
that I found myself totally uncon- 
vinced. Mere Stevens djaws out from 
tire tenuous and confusing findings of 
neurophysiological research an elabo- 
rate theory of psvclui -anal omy. 
Tlius. he associates extruversion with 
the left hemisphere and intra versa m 
with the right, while assigning, 
archetypes to die limbic system anu 
brain stem. Modem music and art 
are seen as dominated hv mathema- 
tics and therefore functions of the 
left hemisphere of die brain, ns is the 
“Tyrannical intellect" which has given 
rise to the lineal of nuclear dcst rue- 


have to rouse themselves periodically 
and go looking for a fight. 

Altogether I found this odd assort- 
ment of chapters a stimulating and 
thought-provoking mixture . 


John Archer 


As this task crajains 12 chapters M , llv)l[ , r i( 

whtsh view the subjects »! , whologv at Pm, on Polytechnic. 

tmd violence from very diverse pers- ' ■ 
pectives, it is difficult to comment on 
the book ns a whole. The editors do 

not attempt an overall synthesis. A T*/>hnf 17 YVll I 
perhaps wisejy in the circumstances, t'ilvl V BJjtl 

endowment 


with most other psychologists, sees 
the person who first provides consis- 
tent and appropriate mothering as 
conferring upon “Ihc child Ihc price- 
less experience of living in a predict- 
able. reliable world,” Insofar as Ihc 
real mother conforms to the inhorn 
archetypal image, the relationship 
will develop in a healthy way. but 
any disjunction between the actual 
mother and the “archetypal inten- 
tions encoded in the genes" leads tn 
trouble. Just as the cuckoo is prog- 
rammed to seek for and mate with 


four with the locution of certain 
adult psychiatric disorders in earlier 
attachments uiid/or their problems. 

Tile principal message of the book 
has to no: attachment theory is alive 


The contents are cross-disciplinary 
in that there are contributions from 
anthropology, developmental psy- 
chology. sociology, criminology, be- 
havioural endocrinology and social 


and well. I lowever, the message eon- psychology. There arc also three 
vcyetl by different contributors is, chapters by people dircetly con- 
nnt surprisingly, and most healthily, cerped with the practical problems of 
discordant: is it true thal n normal aggression: a famous ex-prisoner, a 
one-ycur old has one prime attach- New York police officer and the 
men! figure, or is it true that it is principal of a school containing 
normal tor there to be multiple coin- aggressive adolescent boys Of these, 
ruaiinn flour.** What John McVicar s is the most successlul 


peting attachment figures? What 
does an individual’s Attachment be- 
haviour in one relationship suy about 
that individual's other relationships - 
all or nuthing? What is the nature of 
the connexion between attachment 


in logy, sociology, criminology, be- Archetype; & natural history another cuckoo, 

iviourul endocrinology and social uf the self it may have he 

sychology. There tire also three hy Anthony Stevens blackbird, so If 

mpters by people directly con- Routlcdge & Kcgan Pnul, £ 1 2.50 for mothering f 
rrped with the practical problems of [SBN 0 7 | 0l , oyyp l quately met ma 

zgressinn: a famous ex-prisoner, a ; out life, to seek 

ew York police officer and lhe This is a brave attempt lo reinterpret he or 5he has nt 
riiicipul of a school containing Jung’s comprehensive theories of hu- ideal parent, 
igressive adolescent hoys. Of these, man psychology in the light of recent j n (}, e middle 
ihn MpV if -sir's is the most successful research in the fields of animal be- Stevens describe 


another cuckoo, despire lhe fuel that 
it may have been brought up as a 
blackbird, so the child whose need 
for mothering has never been ade- 
quately met may continue, through- 
out life, to seek for an object which 
he or she has never encountered, an 


in that it contains nn appropriate 
blend of practical experience and 
conceptual analysis. 

The whole book is concerned with 


man psychology m the light of recent j n ( ) IC middle section of his book which enables the suffering induced 

research in the fields of animal be- Stevens describes how other arche- by allowing good and evil to emerge 

haviour (ethology), attachment and types develop. He puts forward a inlo full consciousness, to be trans- 
neurophysiology. written in elegant plausible explanation for the child’s cended- 

and at times poetic prose, and with developing view of its own self and « b* both ihc strength ana the 
characteristic Jungian exaltation, it is j ncludes u touching account of his weakness of Jungian psychology that 
a very unusual book. discovery in childhood of the realms •* rejects purely mlellectuaJ solutions 


finn. The aim of psychotherapy, says 
Stevens, is "to reduce the left hemis- 
phere's inhibition of the right and 
promote communication across the 
corpus callosum”. 

This kind of wild speculation on 
the basis of very inadequate evi- 
dence, reduces the credibility of 
much else that precedes it. One is 
reminded of earlier attempts to de- 
termine the anatomical location of 
the soul (one anatomist placed it in 
the pituitary gland). And. of course, 
Stevens is not afraid to tackle the 
spiritual dimension. 

Perhaps the most elusive concept 
with which Stevens deals is "seif- 
aer utilization” or "individual ion”. 
This is “a conscious attempt to bring 
the universal programme of human 
existence to its fullest possible ex- 
pression in the life of the individual", 
und it clearly has moral and mystical 
connotations’. It scents a far cry from 
the "archetypal intentions encoded in 
the genes" which are presumably 
only concerned with the perpetuation 
of the gene by natural selection. 
Somewhere something is missing, 
and it does not help very much to 
invent a "transcendent function" 
which enables the suffering induced 
by allowing good and evil to emerge 
inlo full consciousness, tii be trans- 
cended. 

It is hoth the strength and the 


, h between attachment violence in a societal context, and a very unusual book discovery in childhood of the realms ...... ... .. 

the connexion between attach nj.ni vmi an atKmpt 1o shi f, Anthony Stevens has cast ins not of his ow „ body. Here Stevens does ip emotional and spiritual problems. 

a "!i2J*hn ! believes that the past the focus P of research away from the widely to include the whole of hu- nGt hesitate to draw far-reaching and Thus, to develop ones personality. 

Aiwone who behe e P M any previous books on man spiritual, moral, social and controversial conclusions about null- says Stevens, one must Ic urn the art 

decade or so has > .. h psyi; hology of aggression and vio- psychological activity and experience. , Qnl feminism ("a preposterous viola- of letting things happen despite the 

Th/Xn ! bltfonSln^a” o«ie lenTLve concentrated on the indi- Inevitably, he has relied heavily on li|jn „f archetypal' intent"), the anti- - 1 L ““ 

the contributions in par nnntvsine aafircssion as a other writers, particularly Jung and authoritarian Zeitgeist of many young 


Thus, to develop one’s personality, 
savs Stevens, one must learn "the art 


uucHae or SL- Jins psychology of aggression and vio- psychological activity and experience. Ianl feminism ("a preposterous viola- 

‘!L P/nX 1 m. tons 1„ d Da«s one !en« Ke Xcenjmed on the indi- fnevilabiy. he has re hed heavily on ,ion of ataemral inlenl"). lhe anti- 
read the .i” mother is vidual analysing aggression as a other writers, particularly Jung and authoritarian Zeitgeist of many young 

and tvm. The focus on the mo scries of specific influences which can Bowlby. whose work is well summa- people today (a rejection of the 

.also olive and well, who. . 1 be simu | a P e j j n t [ ie laboratory, or rized in these pages. His integration archetypal Masculine), the “matrist” 

own, matters not at aM, but imniying that the problems of in- of the work of these two remarkable society ("When they grow up faihtr- 

matter very much uv ■ annropnate or excessive violence arc men, which occupies much ot the absent children modify society in the 

severely impaired the | con JPJ ’ tu^be ^viewed in terms of biological first Hurd of the book, is ingenious ( ii K ciion of inatrism because the put- 


scycici> ve ., rs lo be viewed in terms of biological tirst tin 
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the whole successful. 


ristic atirilmics of ihc father arche- 


Central to Jung's psychological jype remain unactivated in their 

lL rt n rt.-iK/itilndu' "nHillA « lit _ . 1 aM. - I.! .L _ I - _ f 


"cramps of consciousness" which pre- 
vent us. If that is the case, one 
wonders why he hud to write the 
book at all. 

For the reader who is capable of 
retaining his critical faculties in the 
face of threats of Nemesis, there is 
much to he considered in ibis fasci- 
nating volume. I, for one, am happy 
to allow this Juiiuian thinker to have 


ere are still only n handful ot s ua- cnapier s .. frQm ^ tradjtjcm . theorv nre the archetypes, "active psvelics") and Hie high prevalence of J«» a) tow this Juugiaii Uiinkcr to have 
s seriously concerned with adult- r F a ‘ ‘ n lhe Volitarv chanter on animal living dispositions" which ■Transcend homosexuality (attributed partly to bis intellectual cake and e«l it . 
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C. M. Parkes 

C’. M. Parkes is in the Academic Unit 
of Psvchiauv til the London Hospital 
Medical C idtege. 
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Arc hit eulogy ns Huiimii licnlngy: 
liii'lEiod :md (lu-nry lor ;i 
context mil appi-midi 
by Karl W. Butter 
Cambiiilgc Univeisiiv Press. 

£22.50 mid I7.5i I 
ISBN I) 521 2 4(152 ti and 2W77 0 

Karl Butter sets out to demons! rale 
that past human ecology, the study 
of which is nrchacolugy , is sis anicn- 
ahle u> objective analysis .iml piedic- 
tivc unit lolling as is 'the ecology of 
any iulu:i species. 

I he au tlm i lac kies this rusk from ,t 
geologist's viewpoint (though ailmit- 
mg dial a biological viewpoint wouM 
do just as weJD’aiul then proceeds In 
pre.se il l tlu* hi naif sweep n| aichm'ol- 
%v. including Midi topics as site 
iViriiuilinii anil cultural ailaplaiion 
mid change, in a new and (liornughly 
sitiiuiluiing way. Some leccni re- 
iippiatsals ol aivhaenlogical theory 
(I he “new archaeology") have simply 
involved the expression nt old ideas 
in new tenninolngy. Bill an expresses 
his migin.il approach to the .subject 
in the Taneuage of ecology and other 
natural sciences. 

The first part of the hook deals in 
perspectives, introducing the concept 
of ecology, and of context in the 
sense of a point in space ami time to 
which a single relic m a whole land- 
scape of sites belongs and in relation 
to .which all studies of .such anti- 
quities must be viewed. But/cr 
wishes us to see an archaeological 
site iri its setting of time and cull lira I 
level, arid of lire goo morphological 
and biological processes going" on 
wiihrn aim mound it. 

Chapters three to eight introduce 
and describe geo-archaeology in an 
accessible but diligent maimer, en- 
compassing the analysis of land- 
scapes, micro-cn viromrients ami strat- 
igraphy. They clearly illustrate the 
importance of the mineral sediment 
in which archaeological finds arc 
buried in any understanding of she 
formation, modification or destruc- 
tion, together with the more familiar 
theine of man's impact on the land- 
scape. 

Subsequent chapters outline 
archaeometry, with a good summary 
of dating techniques, archaeoboiatiy, 
and zoo -arch neology. This latter 
chapter is a little disappointing, the 
author failing to give lull credit to 
the value of studies on invert ebrute 
groups. 

The remaining five chapters deal 
m theory and models, and it is here 
that much of the book's value lies, 
Butzer succeeds in accommodating 
human behaviour and culture within 
his concept of ecosystem, and the 
interplay between internal and exter- 
nal influences in cultural change is 
always prominent. Chapter 13 is par- 
ticularly important in pointing up the 
unpredictability of human behaviour, 
emphasizing the difference between 
the actual and the perceived environ- 
ment. 

It is reassuring to find such clear 
perception of the vagaries uf human 
behaviour in a book which sets out 
with the intention of studying man 
through the techniques of an objec- 
tive science. Equally gratifying in the 
discussion of Pleistocene hoiniuizn- 
tlnn mid Holocene cultural adapta- 
tion is the presentation of a mechan- 
ism whereby evolution and external 
environmental stimuli respectively 
provide the motivation and direction- 
al control for. cultural and biological 
change.' 

Overall, the book is attrnctix'c and 
" well-illuslrnted, and there is some 
. very imaginative use of figures and 
tables. Most impressive is the list of 
references, which runs to nearly J7 
phees - some 10 per cent of the 
volume. Butzer copiously illustrates 
Ips concepts and models with help fid 
and relevant examples drawn from 
all over the world, albeit mainly 
from the prehisioric period. At first 
glance, there is little here Tor the 
urban archaeologist, but with a little 
thought and imagination, this contex- 
tual approach could applied to 
urban studies, where the statement 
■people nre gcomorphic agents" is 


particularly hue. 

.liWttun/ogv iiv Human Leolngy 
deserves t<i Itml a place on the Imofc- 
shclvcs nt ardlacnliigiMs nr all iui- 
Minsimis. It is am easy reading. The 
piusc is Miii-niiipi i imising, and uses 
the full rangy of the 'cnluciMs' ;md 
gco-nrcliauiiloj ;riMs' vocabularies. This 
due;, not under ii inaccessible, ami 
wen though a full understanding ..f 
some sections >>| the hook may re- 
quire- long ai'qiiiiiiiiaiii'e .aid deep 
concern in linn, the effoit will be re- 
paiil: I here are lew oilier text books 
oil arebaeohigical theory of which 
this could I ie saiu. 

T. P. O’Connor 

L ()'(', wiim i\ ,i icu’tinli fallow 
(n.\h'ohiffyl nt tin- environment, il 
An. h neology Unit, University of 
York. 
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F trilogy uf Womlland I'ii 
by .Inliu It. I'acklmm ami 
Maviil ,|. I . I lanling 
I’dwaid .Arnold. iK.'is 
INUN (i 7 Hi . , ;:.i| :: 


probably 
than any 
I lenci: 
vc laced 
nine this 


i? x .-*1 . I,R ' fi . ,sl chapter sets the scene by 

'' t 1 introducing the concepts of wiuHlIantl 

structure, nutrient cycling, energy 
How and trophic levels. Plant parasf- 


Ancirnt Miiyii f'ivlll/Hliiiii 
by Norn i an Hum mom I 
( iiinbiidec Ihiiversitv Press. 
t22.5iJ mid 17.'J5 
ISIIN n •'■21 J-lill 7 -I and 2.S3'i<i \ 
Ancient Mi-Miumerlcn; u coin par isoir 
(if elm age In three regions 
b.V It. h. Itlnnlmi, S, A. ktmnlcivski, 
(■iirv Feininuii and ,|iil Appel 
Cam bridge Univeisily Pi ess. 

LJ7.5H mid 15. ‘>5 
ISBN It 521 22K5K I and 2';oK2 X 

A major point n| Mils straight for ward 
book . in which Piolessoi ll.timiioinl 
aims "to survey what is currently 
known uhuut the* civilizaliuu of the 
Ancient Maya of southern Mexico 
ami Ccjitiaf America lor a iioii- 
iicademic audience", is dial older in- 
terpretations of Ancient Muva socie- 
ty are now plainly inadequate. These 
views, developed during the 1‘i.Hs. 
l y 4l)s. unit PJ5II.S emphasized 
theocratic polity, swislden maize agri- 
culture. sparsely inhabited ceremo- 
nial centres, and an elite consumed 
by aii nil-pervasive concern with lime 
and its demarcation. Newer studies 
demonstrate that for the Classic 
period we arc dealing with an inter- 
nally specialized society, founded on 
intensive, diversified agriculture and 
complex exchange networks, orga- 
nized into hierarchical re u ion a I and 
Miprn-regional polities. 

Hammond clearly highlights the 
key research which has contributed 
to die improved understanding we 
now have. He emphasizes the proven 
importance of systematic regional 
studies fur discerning patterned 
spatial variability in population, 
architecture, and land use. He dis- 
cusses at some length the exciting 
recent advances in decoding the 
Maya "script" carved on stone monu- 
ments arid painted on cernmic ves- 
sejs. h is now known that much of 
this symbolism commemorates the 
activities of elite personages, and 
these activities provide very impor- 
tant informal ion on socio-pol iticiil re- 
lationships between different centres 
and between centres and their de- 
pendents in local regions. 

Hammond's ntuin 'focus is on the 
lowland component of ancient Mnva 
cultural development. Major emph- 
asis is upon the southern sub-region; 
the Helen of northern Guatemala, 
and its immediate environs, especial- 
ly Belize - the heartland of the Clas- 
sic florescence between ai* 25(1 and 
mi UIKI The highlands in Guatemala 
and Chiapas to the south, and the 
northern lowlands uf Campeche. 
On ml ana Rod. and Yucatan arc only 
briefly discussed 

The hook is organized into eleven 
chapters. The fiisi three discuss the 
history of archaeological exploration 
in the Maya area, and note the high- 
lights uf natural environment and 
contemporary Mnyn culture. The two 
seminal expeditious of John L. 
hiephnis and Frederick Caihurwood 
(ml h3‘J-.|| land 1 84 M 2 ) receive the 
most attention. Nevertheless, the 
contributions of eighteenth and cnrlv 
nineteenth century "precursors" and 
later nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury "successors" are also noted. 

Chapter four provides a general 
.review of May.™ cultural history, 
from rite shadowy and poorly known 
hunters and gatherers of the nrecera- 
mic Archaic, through the beginnings 
of sedentary agricultural adaptation 
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flow and trophic levels. Plant parasi- 
tic fungi aie strangely included 
among herbivores but of It l*i wise it is 
a sound beginning. In this cluiplet 
and throughout the book kev words 
are highlighted in a bold typeface on 
first inlroiluetion. These are an ex- 
cellent adjunct to the index 3 s a 
means uf finding one’s way around a 
book packed full nf a great variety of 
information. 

Chapter two covers the basic biol- 
ogy ol woodland plants, photosynth- 
esis and orimary production and phy- 
siological adaptations to shade. 
Evidently torn between the need to 
introduce general ecological concepts 
and the space that has to he devoted 
to discussing woodlands in their nwn 
right, the authors consign the topics 
of light measurement and plant 
growth analysis to a couple of tables. 
The basically physiological 


ism head r,,u ! lfl hy l n,|,cnllls In 1910 ill the Olnkun Grove Iff P rowfl * anmyw* m a conpte oi laoics. 
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evehruvrs u feature not rlluiiil m. ntarr lf' 1 ? 0 ?„ scnrl,lcHl,,,ns uhuig the approach to plant ecology taken in 

Atlas ,j f f ,CU< ^ llll,s,ruli,,, i *nkcn fiom The chapter two is also used m the next 

€15.95. dilC<l bv K ' Bn,n| W ,n nnd published bv Miiedunald ut chapter on soils, climate and zona- 

f' on - ,T 'he woril competition appears 

here in a sub-heading but there is no 
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itization during the long ' Hreclassic 
era. and into the great florescence of 
the first millennium au (the Classic 
period), and the great collapse of the 
early second millennium {the Pnsi- 
classic). This outline sets the stage 
for the subsequent seven intcr-rc- 
lated topical chapters, each of which 
concentrates on a single major 
theme: Subsistence and sett lenient. 
The structure of society, Polities and 
kiiigslun. Trade and external con- 
tacts. Architecture and art. Men and 
gods, and The Mava mind. The main 
concern is with the Classic period 
f.xn 25IWIHI). and the basic orienta- 
tion is a synchronic one. 

As thorough and ull-cncompassinc 
as this work generally is. however, 
there are still a fexv surprising omis- 
sions. For example, there is no refer- 
ence in the impmtanl palaeo-ecoln- 
aical investigations and regional stu- 
dies focuseif on the northern Pcten. 
just west o| Belize. Missing too is 
any discussion of the important work 
on prehistoric exchange based on 
ceramic studies in non hem Belize. 
On the other hand, there is an ex- 


nve information about evolutionary 
change. The general strategy is to 
examine three key regions for which 
^ r *; f ‘I 4 , S ,xkI ■'cgu*n:il information: 
the Valley of Oaxaca, the Valiev ol 
Mexico, and file eastern (Mava) low- 
lands. In considering each rcuimi file 
•lulliors look for key arcliaeoloL'ical 
elenteiits which they consider to be 
manifestations of those dimensions ol 
societal organization which me "core 
features'' of cultural evolution: scale 
(population size and areal extent of 
a cultural system), cutuplcxily (func- 
tional diversity in the component 
parts Of the system), anil intonation 
{linkage of comp* men t parts) Their 
task is to describe these core features 
and explain chance over space and 
tunc (from about INK) H i until Hum- 
perm contact in the carlv sixteenth 
century ad). A major focus is on the 
role or market economy and the ovn. 
lutionary relationships between the 
organization of c.xcliangc and politic- 
al authority. 

. T1 V S ' s ,in i'inuxTilive ami pruvocu- 
Uve book which will almost certainly 


rite strength of this wotk. huwev- Itvpothescs which ci T ?! ^ 0Rt, ^ ntal Europe, North America 

cr. is not in the realm of inter- urchiieoloaix^ , h ? and thc L «nd the balance 

premium. Hammond aims at broad work and^amlvsis nimi t t e d ' - seenis about right for a British audi- 
synihesis. and he generally achieves S ? plmn ' ence at thc introductory level, 

it quite well. The reader is' left Inree- Meson rim vi n «,. ,..:u ,. incicrit Woodland herhivores. mnulv in- 


real discussion of it as a process 
influencing distribution in either 
animals or jdants. With the notable 
exception of the chapter cm succes- 
sion. population processes (such as 
sclf-ilunning and life tables) in wood- 
land plants are ignored. 

Reproductive stialeuies of wood- 
land plants are covered in a sc pat ate 
chapter, which brings the integration 
of plants and animals of woodlands 
to the fore. Animals are mentioned 
as seed dispersers, seed consumers 
and as pollinators. In the discussion 
of pollination mechanisms it is said 
that sell -sterility helps to “ensure" 
the production of new genotypes 
which is “important if the population 
is to remain capable of making major 
adaptations to changing comliliuns". 
This unfortunate wording is open to 
misinterpretation by the student who 
Jins not fully grasped flic difference 
between iiufividuaJ and group selec- 
tion, particularly as natural selection 
is not dealt with. 

The chapter on succession gives 
the reader a good feel for the con- 
tinuing changes which occur in 
forests. This chanter also contains a 
brief quaternary history of woodland 
vegetation in Britain. Although thc 
whole book is "set” in the British 
Isles, this chapter and others make 
frequent reference to woodlands in 
continental Europe, North America 
and the tropics, and the balance 


nt generally achieves tne cu turnl • * ,v - 11 «»t.rouuciory xevei. 
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Starting point lor thinking about why 
t- lassie Maya civilization in the 
southern Lowlands developed, 
tiorcseed. and collapsed as it did. 

Ancient Mvsaaiwricu. bv Blanton. 
Kuwalewski. Feinman. and Appel 
Uilfers in twn basic wavs from Hani- 
moiuls Ancient May,', UivUfamiun. 
: h . as , n - KL ’. neral Mcsoatnerican 

foius. and thus aims at a much larger 
area. Second, and most important I v. 
u ts an mtcr|)reiive study, which 

KSP . 111 explain ancient 
Mesoamericaii cultural development 

space' tS Vlirii,hili,y ,JVCr lime and 

The authors' basic interest is cultu- 


However, at the present state of 
knowledge and understanding, their 
views are at least as good as anyone 
elses. Most importantly, they have 
clearly pomlcd out some of the most 
productive research pathways that 
archaeologists interested in cultural 
evolution should follow if thev are to 
come up with more definitive 
answers m t he future. 

Jeffrey Parso ns 

Professor Pan, ms is Curator of Latin 
American Arvhacolngy in the 
Museum of Anthropology at the Unfa 
versify (t f Michigan. 


moth. The population dynamics of 
the pine looper and spruce budworm 
are also discussed very briefly, fol- 
lowed by the great lit and taxvny owl. 

For a book which tears breathless- 
ly through so many topics, some 
might consider the 31 pages devoted 
to decomposition in chapters eight 
and nine overdoing it. But, at last we 
discover what is really unique about 
woodland ecosystems: most of the 
standing crop biomass is dead. 

Jonathan SHver lo wn 

Jonathan Silver town is lecturer in 
biology at the Open University. 
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Cirrcrs pul’li-tu'*! ill Ix'ili iuilitm.il .m>l I »n 

Jod'SmiUi-r-i'* '* ■' i-nilHrlinwXf 

j>uiJc fi>r ji'Wi-ki-i' «■» k ■•mi 1 1 ii ii- in. •lAiniii ) 1 

scheme* aii'l Wniu-u m llii-v 

ctesi amt prcciM.* siMU'M* »»li .m liis.iin.iMe 

rctcrence giiiJe. ihc b i' "l >••*' ‘"nt 

inleresl in IS- plus .uni t'.ncis. 

Disuibuletl free In m* h-nii 

and careers ofriees. 1 urr«-r, nt c.Mi be 1 'iireh- 
nscU ai I2. r )5 If 1 *?! 1 ) h.itilb.uki fi>mi I, ml 
bookshops. (Careers ««. VN1' UuuiK-v. I'hMum- 
lions: ISDN '> »«271 U.W m 

Seminar papei% Jelnen.il iliiiiiip. ilie l'W2 incel- 
ine uf ilic AsvvulH'n ul L'nnwnnnweatlh Uni- 
vcrsiiies Council li.ive been I'Ublisheil in p.uii- 
phlcl form Umivnuin fat mg the , liiitle'itc „t 
the eighties: ran r/iei mn-iir in the" iat\tui 
form ? Further nifoimaluHi :unl itwhi e.in be 

obuinol from The ('•■1111111111- 

weallh tlniven.ii iei. John Fii-aer IIihiw, .Ki 
G ordon S^u.ire, l.onJiui WON Ul'l : . 

The lexi of N. t). Haile's coninienmraiive lec- 
ture, “One Hundred Years of llislnry Teaching 
ai Universiiy College London", has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Ur Harie. senior lec- 
turer in economic history ni UCL, gave ihc 
led nre on October 3U, I9afl »iih the pruvusi of 
UCL, Sir James Lighlhill. in ibe chair. Copies 
may be obtained from ihc press office. Uni- 
versiiy College London. Gower Si reel. Loudon 
WCt. bi JOp cacti. 

The Associaliun of Coinmunwcaiih Untvcrsi- 
lies’ Scholarships Guide fat CtmmunmiUi 
Postgraduate Studenss, an index to grants, 
loans, scholarships, assisinnlships, etc. open in 
graduates of Conimimwciillh universities who 
wish to undertake postgraduate study or re- 
search at a Common wealth university in ihcir 
own country, is available from tile ACU. John 
Foster House, 36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H OFF at £7.W 

A new journal concerned wilh nil aspects nf 
leaching and teaming in a rmiilicuKurnl society 
has been launched by Trcnlham Bonks, under, 
the editorship of Gillian Klein of ihc ILKA 
library service. Muhii ulMwl Teaching will con- 
sist of ense studies of professional practice, 
discussion of [Is aims and purposes unit ex- 
amples of its achievements. There will also bo 
reviews of new hooka and resources und in- 
formation about courses, conferences und 
events of professional interest to professional 
readers. (Correspondence concerning subscrip- 
tions should be tent In Mrs D. Wiggins Tren- 
tham Books, 30 Wenger Crescent. Trcnthain. 
Sloke on Trent ST4 8 LE; suggestions for arti- 
cles and MSS should bo sent to the Editor, earo 
of thc department of education, University of 
Keolo, Kcele, Staffs ST5 5BO.) 

• • • 

The Language Monitors by Harold Rosen, is n 
critique of the Assessment of Performance 
Unit’s Primary Survey repnrl “Language Per- 
romiancc In Schools”. (Bedford Way Papers 1 1 ; 
distributed by TING A TINGA. a branch of 
Hcinemann Educational Books: £1.95: ISBN 
085473 134 2) 

• • ■ 

Schools and Industry, by Ian Jnmlesim and 
Martin Lfghtfool, is based on the work nf tire 
Schools Council Industry Project, n Iniw 
nullonnl curriculum ilevclopmcnt project de- 
signed to promote teaching about Industry ami 
industrial society. Particular attention Is paid to 
Ihc role or the CHI mid the TUC, the two 
pnrtncrs of thc Schools Council In nlonccnng 
ilia project. (Schools Council Working Paper 
73: published by Methuen Educational: £6.95: 
ISBN 042J 510703). 



Hrmlfnrfi 

Phjdn: Dr II. S KrcM .md fir C It. The- 
iiJJv. L’J.Wti from the British Technology 
liiuup fur rcsvaich into elcetrolumincscenl 
uulcriab. 

MKhaulral und innnufailurlna systems nn- 
Rtimrlng: fir V. I). Coals. £15.570 from the 
IXiivinei Engineering Dircu orate of the SERC 
for resraKh into thermiisct mjeiiinn moulding. ' 
Arrharohalcai sclenres: Dr J. Humor. £25.000 
from the Siuilfsh ficvulnpnicni Derailment to 
carry out <uchHcolngic.il investigations in the 
Hay 11 I I'iio), Sanduy, Oakney. 


Kxi'ler 

Mvdlilnr: t3 1 . 30 U from the Medical KcscQich 
I'minu] for reseiircli into thc association of 
iinniuiingiiihin genes with the aulo-anilhody re 
sikinse In rheumatoid arthrliis under thc alrcc- 
linil of Dr V. E. Dwcrry house. Dr R. K. 
Jiunhy and Dr G. II. Hall. 


Glasgow 

Zoology: Dr K. W. Furness, £25.682 Trom ihe, 
Ntilurai Environment Research Council. 10 in- 
vestigate ihc feeding of scabinls in relation 10 
commercial fisheries. 

Natural Philosophy: Professor R. G. Moor* 
house, £53,150 from the SERC for research 
into fundamental particle system dynamics. 
Pathology: Professor R. N M. MacSwceu, 
1I0.IXK' from ihe Brewers' Society to study 
immune mechanisms in alcohol liver disease. 
1‘sycholagirat medicine: Dr D. N. Brooks. 
£46,357 from the Scottish Home nnd Health 
Department to study the needs and problems 
arising (min severe liead injury. 


St Andrews 

Appdfd mathematics: Dr A. D. D. Cralk, 
£17,600 from the SERC for research into wavc- 
intcnction In fluid flows. 

Physics: Professor R. A. SlradllnB, £57.371 
from the SERC for research into far infra-red 
spectroscopy of semiconductors. 

Zoology: Dr J. Srimeivillc. £60,733 from Ihc 
SERC fur research into the Influence of RNA- 
binding proteins. ... .... 

Biochemistry: Dr G. A.J. Greidlad. £24.x5J 
from the Medial kescnreli Council for an 


The fall of Icarus: 
Eric Fraser’s 
powerful 
frontispiece to 
Legends of the 
World , an 
anthology-cum-re- 
ference guide to 
mythology edited 
hy Robert 
Cavendish and 
published this 
winter by Oibis 
Ltd. ISBN 085- 
613-323-X. 


A conference entitled “School to Wprk - The 
New FE H- will bo held at Coombe Lodge, 
Blaadon, Bristol between Monday January 17 
amf Friday January 21. The conference will 
fncui on the local authority and the (tauhv 
and ImplemontaUon of provision the new 
student' across the l.e.a. Its mn^enUp 
derive n«»(ly .hom lf*jM ** t b «‘t 


aenve mostly irom ijc.« »>»»•<>. 

Bser.fes«Saffl 


SffTaSd U^ofTfOcer, of nil the relevant 
bodies, including college- 1 ^. a relationships. 

The Rev John Polkinghornc. formerly or Trin- 
Itv College. Cambridge, will deliver two lee- 
hires at thc Queen's University. Belfast, enti- 
tled “A Scientist's Approach to Faith . Ilic 
lectures will be held In the English Lecture 
Theatre, Main Building on Monday 17 and 
Tuesday January 18 19o3 at 8.00 pm. Admis- 
sion free. 


Open University programmes 
January 15 to January 21 




The follow mg have been made fellows of the 
Uiiivcniiv College. London: Professor B. J. J- 
IJerrs, dean of tne sch>«s) of uthan and public 
affaiis, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh. 

Sir EHIs K, I. Clark*. GCMU. Presidcm ol the 
Republic uf Trinidad and Tulwicn: 

Hit Eseellency Judge Tullm O. Ellas, president, 
iulcrnatirmal Court of Justice, 

Professor Ruth Marian Hicks, professor of ex- 


Ur P. H. Kemp, reader in fluid mechanics. 
UCL; 

II, r. Oakley, CBE, Minor purl net. Wntson 
llawkslcy Consuliing Engmccis. 

MUs Jean F. H. Orr, director. Office of Man- 

r mwer Einrwimics; _ , . 

Whw II. P. Rang, FRS, professor of phar- 
micoloev .md head of department, UCL: 

Dr P. S. Ridley, consultant pailiologhi. hospiial 
fur Tropical Diseases. , . „ _ 

Mr Euan Uglow, painter, Slade School »f Fine 
Art. UCL. , „ r , 

Ihe l.illowlng have t*een nude llonurary Fel- 

Shr^lluuti t.'assnn, KL'VII, president t>l the 
lUiyjl At.idcinv. 

Hi lion. Lord Denning; .... , 

J. R. Stewart, CHE, principal. V'uiversuy uf 
London. 


A'pptMrtlinvn^ 


General 

Sir John Kendrew. president of St Julm’s Col- 
lege , Oxford, aiul Nobel Prize winner lor thetn- 
jyry in 1162 . was elected chairman ol the 
novel oing council nf Ihc UnlicU Nutiiini Uni- 
ve reltv Which concluded its twentieth session at 
I UNU headqiiarlcis in Tokin In December. Sit 


LiivcNtinallun o\ ihe tlic niL’i-hamsin fof ihe 
regulutiiui of ad innolymeri uilbm 
Chemistry: Dr A. K. Butler. £14.278 from the 
MKC Tor reseoirii into sloppcJ-fluW systems for 
reneiinns of liincliemle.il Interest. 

University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 

Applied mathematics: Professor K. Walters. 
£57,334 from the SERC for a study entitled 
■‘measurement nf Extension al Viscosity using * 
Spinline Rheometer nnd a Lubricated Dlc- 
Rhenmclcr"; £18.800 from the SERC for a 
study entitled “Numerical Simulation Break- 
down In Non-Newtonian Fluid Mechanics' 1 , 
under (he direction of Professor K. Wallers and 
Dr A. R. Davies. 

Botany: Dr P. Wat hem. £35.455 from the Euro- 
pean Commission for an evaluation of methods 
iif assessing the environmental imptul of EEC 
policies in Wales. . 

Chemistry : Dr J. O. Williams. £1 1 .006 from the 
Procurement Executive, Ministry of Defence 
Tor a study of fast optical switching using orga- 
ns- met nil ie compounds. 

Physical Dr E. R. Wllllums, 121 .266 from the 
SERC for a study of microprocessor controlled 
multiple frequency absorption and virtual hei^t 
mciisureinenls and their applications; IJr D n. 
Trcvena, £17.lSV from the 1‘rocurcmenl Execu- 
tive. Ministry of Defence for a study of cavita- 
tion on safety fuels. ,, n 

Pure Mathematical Dr N. G. Llojd.flO.MO 
from the SERC for a symposium on differential 
- equations. 

University College of North Wales, 
Bangor 

Mathematics and Computer Science! £23.244 
from the SERC for use of Cray 1 ram purer for 
research In piasma physics, under the direction 
of Dr H. C. Barr, Professor T. J. M. Boyd and 
Dr O. A. Gardner. 

Computing Laboratoryi £150,000 from tho 
UOC for the installation or a new computer 

physical and mol ocular Klnuwi Dr A. E. 
Underhill. £22.100 horn the SERC- for a snuly 
of the Pcicrls distortion nnd 3D ordering in ID 
metallic complexes, and £20.208 from the 
SERC for a study of one -dimensional metals 
based on complexes of sulphur donor ligands. 

! ffiwsrtf sssraarr 

laiman. 
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Aberdeen 

l.LD: Her Majesty Queen Ellznbcth the Queen 
Mother will have the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws conferred upon her nexl year. 
The following honorary degrees vtal be confer- 
red ai gradualloa cmmoiues In JuJy 1983. 
LLDi Mr Ricbard Diker t OBE, broadwnter nnd 

Protewir Mr Jsui McGregor, Iroplal medicine 
expert and former director of the Medical Re- 
search Council Laboratories in rhe Gambia; 
Lord Alexander John MncKcnd* Stuart, QC, 
Judge of Ihe Court of Justice, European Com- 
munities, Luxembourg, since 1973; 

Dr Jamei Mickey She wan, senior principal sri- 
cnliflc olflccr Torry Research Station from 1954 

DScHtoreuor William Alexander Deer, FR 8 , 
professor of mineralogy and peltotogy Bl Cam - 
bridge University from 1961 to 1978; 

Mr Desmond Nedierso I e-Thompson, nncurnlisl 

nnd author; . _ . 

Dr John Robert Vana, FRS, group research and 
development director with the Wellcome 
Foundation since 1973; 

DD: Professor Hans W. Woolf, professor of old 
testament studies at the Llmverslly of Heiuel- 


bcifi since 1967 and editor of the Old Testa- | 
mcni Conmicntoty series: ... , 

BSci Mr Alexander Barclay, mechanical work- 
shop technician in the department of chemistry 
since 1978; , ,, 

Mr Thomas Cook, warden ol Tarranale House 
since 1981 and a member of the univeristy staff 
since 1937. 


Manchester , . . 

The court of Ihe Unlveraity of Manchesior has 
conferred honorary degrees on Ihe following: 
LLDi Sir Doila Forman, Joint managing direc- 
tor oJ GrnruKfa Television since 1965; 

Sir Sidney Hamburger, chairman of tho North 
Weal Regional Health Authority; 

Sir WUUwn Loris Mather, vice Lieutenant of 
Cheshire since 1975; „ _ 

DSei Emeritus Prolkssor Geoffrey Gee, Sfr 
Samuel Flail Profcwor of Chemistry at Man- 
chester until 1977; ..... 


governing council nf Ihc Unfticil Nuti«ini Uni- 
ve rehv Which concluded its twentieth session at 
UNU Ireadutiarleis in Tokin In December. Sir 
John was between 1978 uml 1982 director 
general of the European Molecular Uiologv 
Laboraiury. . „ _ ..... 

Valerie llidcr. ureanlKr of Croydon s nnuli 
cdacation service tor the past four years, ha* 

I been nppuinwd staff inspector for a>juU educa- 
l tlon end the smith serviic with the Inner Lon- 
I don Education Aultiorlly. 

The centre for informaiion on language 
leaching and research has appointed Mis June 
Gcarii, previously research information oliicct 
rn the centre, to the new post or linguistic 
minorities information officer. 

Mr Roger Dnwe. thc Manpower Services Com- 
missions dlrectot of youth iraining. has been 
appointed chief executive of the commissions 
recently formed training division He succeeds 
Mr A. W. Brown, who Is moving to a post in 
flic Department of Energy. 


Mus Mi Mr Pater John Cropper, trader of the 
Lindsey String Quartet resldenl in the umveni- 

5L»*n“ « 


MAi Mr Edgar Alan Cummins, finance officer 
of the university from 1!W0 to 19R2; 

Mr Harry Kent, deputy bursar (personnel) of 
thc universiiy from 1974 to J9S2; 

Mr Clive Hubert Lloyd, prafcbwoTtal cricketer, 
captain of Lancashire and thc West Indies; 

Mr David Geoffrey Watson, regional director, 
British Technology Group. 


Universities 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Personal rtadcnhfp lit rural resources develop- 
ment in tho faculty of agriculture: Mr Marlin 
■ Whilhy. 

Welsh National School of Medicine 
(Ysgol Fcddygol Cymru) 

■ReKfenhlp In endocrine Immunology r Dr B. 
Rees Smith, senior lecturer in thc department 
of medicine has been promoted to a Readership 
in endocrine Immunology. 

At the 71ni session of Ihc council of CERN 
(the European laboratory for particle physics). 
Professor Ian Butieiworth. currently head of 
die physics department at Imperial College, 
London, has been appointed to succeed Dr 
Erwin GnbalhtiJcs as research director. 


Saturday January 15 

BB02 

10.10* TubnokMv Faundalion Coilfic. Dorat It Whai 
Vou Mike It CTlOli prog 1) 

•MS* Countdown 10 tbe OU - 2 (prog 2) 

"■00* Science Foun Jetton Coune: Prcparaioiv Mains 
- Algebra (5101; prug MAFS2I 

Sunday January 16 

BBC2 

10.10* Energy In Ihc Hoioe: niai * the Way 'lie 
. Maot i O 06 * IPSTV32: prog U 
■1ta6 Corwumer DccMon*- Semi -I >e lacked (Mil: 
Prog I) 


nflO* The Pit-Sehool Child: Gl« and Take IP»I2; 

"■» Siastjs"-^ - 
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, is Mummtet .rJ Daddle. 

7 ' 1B 

731 Health Onwei: Blue Sto lW. P 1 s 

Friday January 21 


Courses 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Evening MBA Programme 1983 

"This course has been designed lo develop significant innovative decision makers 
who can take over Ihe responsibilities bf managing financial and trading 
institutions. I believe that this programme is one or the most exciting developments 
that has taken place in a British University for many years." tuunO'nm, -nt wi 

The course K divided into two stages. Flie first stage covers eighl nianugzineni discipline* which lay 
ihe foundation for die stage iwo special tveiu. Finally, under the supervUion of bodi compuiy senior 
iiianngcmeiituiiii The City University Business School staff, a withiii-company management 

consultancy project is undertaken. — i i " rn . 

The time period for tfic Degree is 2-1 years and Involves 

isvo evenings a week. “ - i \ , 

Applicant;; must possesseithcr a firsl or second class 1,1 ll ” uw 

honours degree, or an equivalent professional . 
qunJification. 

The course begins February 19H3; for more in formation 
please contact: 

The City UnKereity Business School 
Frobisher Crescent, Burbkrun, lzmdon MJ21 »hh. 

Trie phone: 01-920 01 1 1 Ext. 234 i 
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The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
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.AUSTRALIA! 

A M and be Tmeti-Usd m itMhing uml 


Application are ImxKod for lira fol- 
lowing poifa tar which application 
cloao on tha dnioa shown. 
SALARIES (unleta oMientlao staled) 
bid aa talowa: Prolagaor SA40.977; 
Profosaarlel Tallow S A 40 . 84 1 ; Senior 
Loctarw SAja0M-SAJ5.077i Ltclur- 
or IAM.43iMAJB.407. Further cto- 
and aopiicotlun procedure may 
ba obtained from Tha Association of 
Common waeltfi UnlvoraHloo (Apnta), 
M Oofdon Square, London WfclH 
0 PF unlaaa olherwlM atatad. 

Tho University of Adelaide 

LECTURER IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
(A1488) (Tenurable) 

Applicants should hold a PhD Ocureo 

In applied mar he mallei. 

[retails camming Iho leaching und 
rtsreareh act I vines and faolltiet of the 
Depart mem can he obtained frtm the 
Chair nun of the Deportment 1(08 ) 228 
5408 1 . 

Il Is Unheiilty policy lo cacctnaje 
wnen to apply ior enn.i deration for 
appointment to, in particular. lenunNe 
academic positions. 

Farther lifcmuuicn aliout ibe icncrol 
condlUuni of appaintmenl may be 
obiabieii from me Personnel Manager 
of ihe University. 

Holden of fuA-tUnc tenured nr 
tenurable ara domic appointments have 
Uw opportunity lo Convert their fuLL- 
Itmc appotplnKni lemporaiLy to a half- 
time appointment (or a specific period 
of up io icd yearn where ihb b 
MKisacy for the can or children 
Applications, In duplicate, quo uni 
reference number and giving lull 
personal panic Ulan (IndaJInc 
dtfanshJp). details of academic 
qm Id) rations and names and addresm 
of ihrce referees, should reach the 
Personnel Manager of llle University or 
Adelaide. QPO Bta 498. Adelaide. 

South Austndu 5031 (teles UNIVAD 
AA8914 UikH later than 
28 Febrasrv IW 


The University of Tasmania 

CONTRACT 

LECTURER: 

DESIGN-IN-WOOD 

Applications are Invited fes a 
bsU-ihne Lxciarer potUiun Its the 
Tsuunlan School of An. The post is 
■enable on a ibtcc-year couiraci basts 
from I March 1983 and will involve 
approximately 12 amiacl hours per 
week. Candiditc* must he prat tiring 
[uofetalnnais with experience in -taTgn 
apd rruUmj hi tho "txxl product if 
furniture ffelJ and should have (caching 
eapetlciwc. The appointee will resell in 


University of Queensland 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Department ol Commutes 
Applicants should hold a Ph.D. 
'Itprc in tu.vounllng. jppro|iriate 
i c. ic bine end profev.loral ctpc nrnve . 
and be Lueci-ikii in reselling umi 
conducting rvicsrrli m iictoumlng and 
he cppjblc of cikou raging and duo; ling 
higher degree rcveirch In financial 
iccpLnling. An Lnrereil in flnnruml 
accounting, pjilkularly in the ureas ol 
cvmp.inj- nmunlins or financial 
staiL-nicm -inulssli would be 
ads aula geo ui 
Id February IW. 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FINANCE 

Department of Commerce 
Applicants riniiM hold a Ph D. 
degree in nuance, appiopnaic [caching 
and pipfcMlcHu! espenenue, end bo 
Inrcresied In teuching and conducting 
research In finance, and he capable of 
encouraging and dhcLiliig higher degree 
research In finance. 

12 February IStfij. 

LECTURER IN 
INTENSIVE ANIMAL 
PRODUCTION 
<Tenurable) 


Department of Animal Production 
Apcllcanrs should have j degree In 
Veierlniry or Agricultural Science (or 


equivalent I and a higher degree. 
Preference may be given to applicant* 
with eucmivx experience in uw pbultry 
and/or pig Indirtlrfn especially In the 


llw uea of 3 dintenshmal dcrign wiitdn 
the dcslgn-io-witod stream of the 
Huhelor od Fine Arti chusm 


Continuing Invul.tmeni and 
schlei emwil in the ptufrHlotu] Raid 
wiH ha <t| l «<ej 

CemnwnclnH stlattr will be at the rale 
« one-half of a point nltliln the 
Lrtiusars* range. 

Fbr Infomuthin shout academic 
aspects of the w.<l tunnel the Director 
«f ike School (Tel: «W2) JOUttj. 
i AppliesriQn. iNiidtl bvludt full 
nnskiihim vliac, 12-20 Mi of recent 
wart! In the rilavint mctlin. and the 
namevartd aikJrtsci ol two pinfeiriutal 
referees *hr# may he reminded. 
Anwinimcpi ivadition. and - 
Informalwn oUy be ohinined fn-ni the 
Staff Officer (Tel («ai 
AMjfetkJtii floes with the Registrar. 
Vahcisiiy of Tasmania, Bov 252C. 

Q -P P- Hubert. TauMnls. Aiiuralla 

RVIi ao 

28 February 1Q£| 


■Ucdnllnea of management and 
nutrition. 

4 February 1983. 


Griffith University Brisbane 

SENIOR LECTURER 
COMPARATIVE 
STUDIES IN SOCIETY 
AND HISTORY 

CombMjlna appointment 
School of Human ItlM 
Tho School of Humanities Is seeking 
a iciiitn lecturer in the field of 
comparanre studies In society and 
history, to play a central rale in Uw 
organisation, teaching and further 
planning of a new pan-lime BA degree 
In comparative and Australian studies, 
■u which the tint students wDI be 
admitted in 19R3. 

Intercut lo one or mure of the 

fdkwtng Will be conridctol positively 

• regional hliloricul xiudlrv 

• history of advanced industrial 
■ode lies 

a social and cultural hlstary 
The appoint cc will have d ptuvrrn end 
appioprfile re mid In reaching and 
iciearrh; a knowledge of AmuHlIan 
nuKcri-ih will be .vdvaniageous 
Tha peril Ion involves a ilgnlflratn 
ncusme of odmlniK relive reiprniibduy 
The appointee- will i here fore be 
evpecieil lo i lemon ill ate achieve irrm In 
tniji atpect nf Bcndcmlc wvjih. 
l® 8 ) * budijeic.l from ml a 

18 Fehcuary 1983. 


The University of Nswcastle 
New Souih Wales 
LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMISTRY 

The siretev-.ful msplkwni it required lo 

lune ^ Ul ln " U fwel lta " *ke Tnd t»l 

The 'u«viif u| apph anl chwililhusu 
a Ph.lJ. in chemistry with ipcdall/alion 
in lie iMugapfc Ml Hc'she will bs 
espectrd ip lectutc and lo conduct 
UPpraiuy clai-.cs in all ytuiv of the 
undergreduaie prigrammc. and tu 
dimljiry 1 ^ ln ^organic 

14 Kebniiiy 198J 


Ths University of Sydney 

LECTURER / SENIOR 
LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LAW 

There »e ruo pvvllioni - une at Senior 
Lc* luierrLec rarer level and ore m 
Lecturer level. 

Appoluiments lu Lecmreshipri 
jenioi U-ciurcshln Me utually 
piuhallunniy for three yejrv and the 
Unh civile reurvci the right nm to 

S t* 'feed with any eppcJnlmenl Tat 
nancial or othrr reatonv 
21 Fehniai) 1983 

The University of New South 
Wales, Sydney 

LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

School of MathamatloB 
Fquallly ol employment oppoiiunily 
is Halve trity polity. 

Ihc cuncnl rerearch interests of the 
Depsnmeol Include optlmizailon. 
numerical analysis, optimal control 
theuty. maihemBikoi economics and 
vielllilcal mechanics. 

Ptclerence may be given to an 
appllcani with research Interests In 
QpLimiiBlkHi but suitably qualified 
applk-snls with research interests In the 
other areas arc encouraged to apply. 

AppUcapii should hold a PhD degree 
anti be willing to teach and supervise 
graduate students m their own areas t>r 
research. In addition, the successful 
applicant will be required to participate 
In Ihe leaching of oilier sublecu offered 
by the Department as well ns the 
general lint-year couiscs offered by the 
School. 

Ihe position Is available from July 
1983 and appointment will bo for a 
Rat'd term of thin yean. 

II Match 1983. 

The Auslrellan Nations! 
University 

PROFESSORIAL 
FELLOW IN 
ETHNOBOTANY 

Department of Prehlitoru 
Raaaaroh School ol Pacific Sludlea 
CandhJites for this position should 
possess a distinguished record in ihe 
field of ethiMbotany as It pe mini io the 
blatofy of plants and aaricullural 
lystemi In the Ausliallan and Pad Ik 
areas, and their relationships w 
prehiupric human activities In these 
tegtoos The appointee will be expected 
to pnwide a focus for Departmental 
investigations Into the plant base of 
subshleuce syslemi in Australia and 
Melanesia. 

Appointment will be for Professorial 
Fellow to retiring age (65 years). 

“PPoifltnenl expensea are 
PJ«I- Superannuailon benefits ire 
available for applicants whn are eligible 
to coambute Assistance wilJi Unduig 
ficcommudouoa In Canberra Is prov&d 
ter on appolnice ftom outside 
Canberra Ihe Uniteriily reseivei the 
right tut to make an appointment nr to 
make an appolntmeat by invitation at 
any time. 

28 January 1 983 

WILLIAM DOBELL 
CHAIR OF FINE ART 

Faculty of Aria 

Applications ore Invited lot 
epTOlnlrue 111 lo a new Chair eaubllshed 

sr fi: filmss.'sajir » 

Faundalfnfl. 

Tlic Chair h open to eppllcaats 
worlruig In any ifeW or art hhwry. Tho 
primary objucllics ql the program of 
Fine Ail at the University are the study 
or AuruaUan an I Including Aboriginal 
nn) and of the olher areas of tt length 
In the nrtlnnal fljUrcirens The 
succcislul applicant will be expected to 
prornote these ohlreihvs. 

The normal duuei ol a professor arc 
to provide leadership and to play an 
active rale In undcigridume and 
P’ttgmdnaiu teaching and research 
activities. 


act i villcs. * 

Appointment as professor Is ta 
rearing age rriS rears). 

Reuonnble appolmment uuaes are 
paid Superannuation bcnellis arc 
available for apptt conn whu are ellgibfa 
vs coninbute. Assistance with HndiSg 
necomnwdaHon Is provided fer on 


anpcilntec from uuivlde Canberra, the 
Univcnity reserve) ihe rlgbl not io 
make an appointment ur lo miike un 
appointment by invitation at nnv time. 
2B February 1981. 


University of Western 
Australia, Perth 

CHAIR IN 
MATHEMATICS 
(Ref. 2) 

Appllcnitom me Invited fur u tenured 
4>po!niflwnt to a Chair In Mathematics 
vacant from mid- 1983 bv a result of the 
levlgnatl.in of 1'rofew.ii T. H. Speed lo 
lake up another position. The appointee 
will be n diviliiuulvhefl schnUr In an 
aren u[ piuhabdliy ihconr or 
iiialhnnullcul vtativtlc. arid will be 
expected to promote reaching and 
tevearcli in there fields an.J engage in 
Cun-ulllng iviih cither Univenllv 
depart aicnu and oulride urganlvutlnns. 

There are three other Chaus In 
Maihcnmikv. two cccupitd by 
Profevu'M J P. O. Silbeivtein and J. J 
Mahouv and one other currently being 
advertised 

The Department of Mathematics | s 
responsible for ccursei in pure 
mathcmatles. applied malhcmaun and 
mathematical vljilslks id honnuis level 
and for poilgraduaie studies In tfaotc 
areas. 

25 February 1983 

CHAIR IN 
MATHEMATICS 
(Ref. 1) 

Applications are Invited for a lenurcd 
appotaimcni to a Chair in Mathematlci 
vacant Rom mid- 1983 u a result of the 
retirement of Professor A. L. Blaken. 
The appointee will by a diillnguiihed 
scholar In an area of pure or applied 
malbemaila and will he expected lo 
promote reaching and research in one of 
those fields. 

There are three olhet Chain In 
Mathematics, two occupied hy 
Prole Ivors J. p. o. Sllbeisieln nnd J. J. 
Mahony and one other currently belna 
advert lied. 

The Department ol Mathematics Is 
responsible for caurett in pure 
maihemailei, applied mathematlca and 
mathematical ifadsuei to ho noun level 
and for postgraduate studies In ihore 
areas. 

21 February 1983. 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
- TEMPORARY 
UNIVERSITY USE OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITES 

Applications are invited for 
appolnrment to the above position for 
on* year to commence u eatly as 
practicable In 1983 to carry nut reienrch 
on the Univcrilly Use of 
Communications Satellites as pan of ■ 
loam with Professor M. Striven 
(Uthifjuon) t Principal Investigator). 
Associate Profeaior F. M. Auburn 
(Law) and Mr. P. Seaman lUnfvenlly 
bxiensinn). The project will evaluate 
the present uses or communications 
satellites by Western Australian and 
other Auitrallao tertiary inn Hut ions, 
Mintlne passible future uses (Including 
the Australian Domes* Satellltel onu 
propose specific applications. 

Applicanis sboud hold n PhD in 
Commumculonx Studies, Education 
™* i “* nn * or other relevant 
field. .Specialisation in Erturatkinal 
Technology, Dfninca Education, 
Agricultural Eaienilen. Lugal Educailon 
m Social Science Research 
Methodology would be an advantage. 
Funher Information is available from 
Professor Striven In California 1415) 
kA?* 1 * 1 * FrofcK °s Auburn 
ot . Mr SowiEn 3W- 
2433 In Western Australia. Salary 
ntngo: IAI9.333-5A22. 148 (Fixed) per 
annum. Some assistance will be 
available towards fares. 

Applications In duplicate anting full 
personal panicnUis, qualifications and 
experience should teach the Staffing 
Officer. University c-r Western 
Ausualla Nedlarids, Western AuilraJiH 
29 friary im. Candidate! 
should icq wit three referees to write 
Immediaidy la tho Stifling Officer. 
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CMSh Cation -> ar ? lnv J ted for ,his newly established post. 
Further particulars from the Registrar and Secretary, 
University of Bradford, West Yorkshire BD7 IDp! 
1983 9 da 8 ° f r8C8ipl ° f a PP |lcatl0n9 2Q th February, 

UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

CHAIR OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

Apmcalksna aro jnvted for the i Chair of Purn Mnthomailcs foHowInu 

nZSl? Tn2i 0, D Pl r ^ tea90f D Raoa Fns - Th0 is tunable from 7 
October tB83. Prolerence may bo shown to candlriafos with a 

m^r r fhi?* h », raCOrd i ln 1hB aroHB ol al 9 eb,a - alqebralc goomolry, 
harmonic analysis or combinatorics buf olher areas 

SS” WmSS" EiSSs p a ^ ° n lh ° agroed pf0te8SOrinl ran 9 0, 

«? h o r p " rtlcuia r? , BrB fl vallable from lha Academic Roglstrar 
Unisrarslly of Exalor, Northcote Housb, The 
E J! e ^ r 4<JJ - Cloning data for recelpl of 
fCSImIbS! PB 0Var8eM can did ale b one copy), 20 


University of 
Surrey 

Di'imrt ninxii ,jr yi„i„|. 

Cat nr lira ,m,l T-nirl-nu 
Muiiiiiiuini.nt 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES AND 
MARKETING 

A i)|xl 1 ,-nl I (,iih uri< invllx-i| 
rx'oni i-iuxilixini.is y,,,. 
n bo vii 1 wxx IIH-. 1 H wti ti-li 

P,|. , *I*! IS npar till i» lit. I'nr 
now. -Stilltlx-s 

Ppvt. lirtfi-rou, ii will l,i- 
CUIullllBtfN Willi ,i 
ueliaviniirnl arix-m-,, |,j„ l . 

Sr2 , !P« , V For Mxirki-I Iiiii, 

i.an<]|(lnti<fi aliuuld hu vit 

m atuilloariMHi-Kx.iinn 

**«< ,, •xp«r|niiL'n |„ 

■nnrkatliiu. 1,1 

One or bath or llir sue- 

1 d " ' O « Will bn 

?SS c a>n rlbm i. t„ 
she tasoblnn at com nut Inn . 

r, „ ^rthn p pai-ticu lorn nniy 

form of a i urrtciiluin 

nxx'd^iHriSl .? 1 " 0 , l,IB nunios 
?^‘lA rtdr ?‘“ 0H or srirpu i s. 

Unlvaralty) nltould bo nent 

K r 4S,. gllra 

l A/THE 8 qUOtl "° reforn.icn 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

PSYCHOLOGY ~ 

„ SENIOR 
LECTURER8HIP 

AppUcanta must linve a 

Pn c?i n i r « !* l S rtuallf Icntlon 

in clinical Paycholouy nxiU 

Pt v n i: avf “ n roueurcTi iibll- 

sty mid soinr clinlcni .<• 
ftbrnE’": £!‘\ r ' ar " 1 uanori ■ 
nliHUnn W ‘L I b * Jhn urvm- 
2 !ivJ 0r L °? fl Ihrno VBftr 

P*?ielK! ll . d B5 li ' ^ S-^MinO 111 

Clinicul Paycholuov. 

Aj»nn ,n linen la » l^varsui 
or U f^r d N-v 1 V So C uiB n ,? t t 

rnl 1 ^ 1 * 1 AsHiirfntlon of 
Squore PP r*iV.« 5 6 Cordon 

oPf 'vcih 

r • Appitcatlniin, i n 

" ApofirLio 1 'J h JMeiiiori 
forward il«f ■ **ai| \ h ° “ d b ° 


University of 
Cum bridge 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERS OR 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURERS IN THE 
FACULTY OF 
CLASSICS 

A|i|i||i niloith nn- liivltml 
•■■i' two )<i inI s «>f t t||lvi-i-»»|- 

Iv laPi'l iii-i-i Al.HlHlIIIII 

iirtxr lii Hit, t-'nciiHv ,»! 

* Iiih-vIih. I,, lubi- u|i 

II II | a, > I I ! I Ml,, ril n,l l (Jilr, |,c-|- 

I'lllA . ( 1111 - mini Will hr In 
Ihn Ill-lit til nm I, -ni IiIh- 

hirv. will, iii'ii till iimimii. 
Hlliilliy i,u- lirnrl- liixinry. 

1 Six' •■Hn-r imihI will In- In 
ihc ft" 1,1 uf t-tJiiiiMimtl vn 
rthlliilniiv. with *» i » » ■ x In I rc- 
fxxrhnrn in itix, t'Jrx'i'h xinil 
l.itSIn liiniiuiincxi. Tire 
“I'l’nInS ninriiN will hi< fur 
tnrno yen I'm. wltli Un? i»o>i- 
Nllilliiy, lor ii I'nlvi-rsliv 
l. ox Hirer, ill rnnpputnt- 
nimit tit lln* ri'lilinii ir»n 
or. for u I ini voi-Hlt v Ah«lH- 
Ixsris l.urt iirnr , i,i map- 
pi'intxiiciil ini- two VHiu-iv. 
The ii«ii>xliitiuUI<< Ki-urf-a of 
allpximlH, fur tii>i-nf)iiN not 
(>■-(■ i ■■ n ri I v ri'Mlili'iii in r;ul- 
li'lli', ora: University Ler- 
tiirm;; £8,940 n your. r!»- 
iim by iwntvc uiniunl lit- 
xrximmtla tr. 114,430. 
Initro la uxx urudr of 
nunior Lett urnr. Untvursl- 
JX _ Aualatimt Lorturnr: 
£ 6.8 00 a venr. rluina by 
r'i". , l i nn 4i l1 l«n rrinx-nta t*' 

£ B ,310. 1 -ni'iiifM- tnrornia- 
Sion nbtiut (]>« iluitHn unxl 
x'omlltloits of nppulnsnirnt 
may bo ohtnlnx.-U from thn 
Socrei u,-y of slid Appoint- 
‘-ortiuilttoi., Fnmlty 
of ClusKicB. Sldnwlik Ave- 
Canihrlriuts CBS HD A. 
to whom Biiplirutlona (tan 
roiilxxsi. Including u currl- 
culiint vi cun and thn names 

'Yt 1 . or *[>ren refornoa. 
niinulil bn aunt ao aa to ' 
reach him not later than 9 
February 19H5. HI 

The Uuiversity of 
Aston 
Birmingham 
MANAGER 

Required Tor Ihe Uni* 
veralty- B Contral DupUcot- 
ln« miU Lttlin-prlntlriB Sor- 
vl co . Tho Unit i-omprlsea 
soma twenty etoff' h “* 
rive A4 anil two A3 prees' 
es Pina urlalnetlan and 
Mulshing uquipmnnt nnd <■ 
run on u anlf- rinasicIsiB 
beela. The Hitctnanful up* 
nltrrxnt ehuultl have mans - 
aerial axprrlnnrD ur 8 com* ' 
merriut or Inplnnt prlnf 
eervlcn. 

Salary — AdiiilnlHtratiye 
Oradn 111 — £3.530 to 

£9.37b pei- nnnuni. 

Application farm “ va, j* 
able fi-orii Mr A. C. Hou». 
Stnffinq lioitertmeiit. Uni* . 
yorsltv ol Aelort In Blrps- 
Inuhain, Uoatn Oroen. 
Rirmlnnhum n4 7 F.T, rtiiol*. 
Itili i-erni'ence SS/S/TIIES 


Universities continued 


DC 


(The Lhhfisit y ( <4U , flc 

afBuckiiighuin 

ASSISTANT 
ADMISSIONS OFFICER 

(10 

Applications mo melc.l hw tii» 
jacoml of i* 11 yoilo 1,1 AbuJ«u1 
AdreUxori) Ofhcar. I'.avkl.tiir. 
ghould ba qrd'|iirt'f>-i. [irnlur.ibiy 
vr«i arimlnisIrjiivD tnponuiir.o 
Tbay must bo onurgulf . io- 
sponsible, able lu MM uwalqa 

arvfcomrnuriic.xto nlfnrlivoly will, 
otujeri oppHcani'. Pruviom ,i|> 

■ piicams rujod noi m .liqriy 
1 Suiting dale ns anon (l, t«-s 
«Ua 

Salary rafeckng ogn and uipon- 
area. USS 

; Further particulars Irom tho 


Academic Regisirur (fill), tho 
Ur, totally Colioge fll Bucking- 
ham. Buckingham. MX 18 lEii 


Tal- (02802) 4181. 

Closing dale loi appUcatluns. 9lh 
Febraary. 1983 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Di-pnri iin-ii i ill 
Auomilam y n ii ■ I lln-, I m-is 
Stinllx-s 

PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

Apnlhatlon* urn liivlli"! 

froni sxiituiily ■innllfli-'l 

P Di-vnnx lor tin- iixihI i i I 
Txifi'Shor. I3upiir<ni'-ni 
At'rcniiitiiih'y mill Hii-.lm>n-» 
Stmili-s. Tin- [*ruti">M'i 

Will IllH'l III' ilPDOllllnil >11 
Huaxi nf Oi-i'iirl iiiii n t iiiiiIit 
I ni' ' urn-ill i-iiIh*.. 

Apiilix mils r.)«€<n let hxivix 
■linilllli ii I h ms. x-hin-i-li-n, x- 

umi iii-i-tiiiiii I qniilflli-s ill- - 
iiloiialrill Uni u iiiiimltv |x< 

fllvi' nil,-, tlvx- u\ x-l nil I I- 

>-i--<>iip in Ihi- in ii'l i-in ii ■■ ml 
mliiiliilitrat | vn work ul tin- 

III. 1 i-m hi mi »-x- 

l*"rh:il'x> hi i< iloui-i-i' Invi-I 
• ■» rinuni I nl . AiM'l lx null 

*.h"iild iilen Im vi- iii-ini>n»- 
> nil nil prodiix Ill'll v III III': 
ni uue ol t-i-qnim Ii 'ii- prii- 
lenHloinil ill- vi-lopinniil 

work. Iji*Iii— ■ li'liii nr x'Oiii- 
turn In I imp>irliilli-v. 

nit In, iimIi uni x-ivent ml , la 

<li") Ixnliln . l-rrt (ii-biicm will 
bn ii l vn n lo npplluanta with 
apx-i i it | uxperlxinra and 
util 1 1 1 v III urrouilliuiry ur 
I>ii>iIiii.-ss mniimii'iiii'iU . 

Thn IJniHirUnniil . 
A'rount ml' y mill Bisallieea 
si mi ii>» i.rii'i-x Iiax-heior iixj- 
HI-I'I'R 111 lie i-xiniliain-y. buat- 
iii'rs mnnaitvnii-iii nun cnin- 
nii'ivinl ■ c xiiv i> ■ i s li»M ■ 1 i’** 

viii ruin hi mil'll i boil V ubni- 
l>r-rs nvi»r 30U with u li'IJ* 

llinu u< uili-mh ^*«fl "f’. 1 . 11 . 
iiftituii-iii ol yz. l- u ii » 

|-||||||I 1 X|,|I inhorntorliiH uii.i 

voiiiiniiur rrei-l I • * l*V* 

II VII Mill lie. Tim U Hive raft I 
nleo Iiiih ii iHiiirnl loinpu- 

Inr HVHlnm. 

Hnlnry- icai.ysn* «Kl =* 
Shi. o fii)7n u|i|it-iiH.t. 

Inltlul i mil l-ni-1 H.oi-ISHl J» 
lor 3 yimrs. (SI Imr heiioflle 
Ini-iiirin ix iii-niultv s>f 
In anil lit 3 “i. iippiillljliinrt* 
mill rninli llllltill f Dr,, ^i 
li-nvn fni-i'n lor »li»i "*■■£ 
nienilntr nml fiiiiiljy "I 1 *;' 
IH mailtbe of unr vice, apl- 
t-llutl- In prtil out *Ui»- 
wniicaa, nl* woeke 
lunvn pur year, adxiriiiloii 
lurnn ami aeHhitnni-e to- 
wnrdn ei-ltuol feoa. ■■•o" 
liciuslnfl. Snlary roriUnua- 
t Inn and mertlral linn of II 
KL-lmmAi are nvallable. 

nmutled bpi>I ieaHori* 
(two capleal wlth curricu. 
lum vitae loanther with 
the linrnnB and 
of thren roferaea ahould 
bn racalved by: The RJD 
letrar. Papua Nfw 
LI nl ve rally of Techn^cW. 
P.O. Box 7B3. Lno, r*pun 
New aulnea by 31 Febru- 
ary 1985. 

thB APP,l 5 Q n^d re, KlnBdom 
should also aend “ ro ^ 

wSSSi further 

Information be 

ohtained . 


University of 

Oxford 
Oriel College: 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP AND 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
POLITICS 

The Colleas propoMJ 
alecs on orrlclel Fellow end 
Tutor in Politics, to l>«0i n 
hla duties in Ortctber 1 9«*3 ■ 
The Followahlp, Is tenable In 
ansoctuUnn wltli n "PH. 
stipendiary pnrt-tlme Um 
vorolty Lociurnrshlp tcv'ri- 
Tha College mey Jilyo urr f or- 
al ico to a randlaata with ■ 
special research and teaching 
Inlaraat In International tw 
1 st ions, but will bo plaMuo 
to receive applications fro™ 

candidates wltli Intpreata In 
other Melds. Applications, 
giving partlrularn or nuai- 
lf I cations and experience end 
the names or three refereed- 
should be sent to tile Pro- 
vost. oriel College. Oxford 
{from whom Turther partlru* 
lava may be obtained i by 
Friday. February 4th. 

The Fellowship la con- 
fined to men In nerordnner 
With the statutes of Oriel 
Co [lego. HI 


Tin* University of 
Pnpiio 
Now (xuiiion 

MKDK-AL OFFICER/ 
D I RECTOR, 
UNIVERSITY 
HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Alil>lt'«t Unis nri- lllvllisl 

l,il till- nhnVIl IK'Nlthlll 

I ri , in sullnlilv ■imlllflx'il 

■ II • 1 1 • 'll III III III l, ill I- 1" Willi 
■il'ixri'i'i lull- i>vi-xSiii-i«iitmti- 
«l n ,i 1 1 1 1 ■ >i 1 1 1 >ji-* nml iirovluuv 
x* \ |u-r I mu i- In -niiilxiiii 
In-all Ii M-i-vli-i'S with ii I ■ li I - 
m i si i v ur *■■■ ii i vxiii* it* In- 

-.111111 hill . 

UiiiIkn will lui-lntli- |ir«x- 
vish.ii Im u I Hi ■-ur,-. 

1 'ini 1 1 V lii-illHl iill'l Ih-nllll 

mil'll loll -iiirvIrx-K I'rl ■ 

■ im fils l"i -itii-l'-nis, ixiiiff 
.in, I i It i - 1 1 ,ii-|ii-iiil'iiil>- with* 
III i Im I Illtvi'VsItV Cl, ill I'll". 

* *■ •ll-.lilv-rxl ■ lull vi. u 1 x 1 bo 
.id mu to tlm niinoliiiei) 
iniliiiii'i uii il-inururv 
,i|.i,i>lii t nimxl lu unn uf Hi'' 
ll"iiiirtill"li>u o( thn f- lu* al- 
ly of Medlilm-. Tim II ill - 
V'-rsiiy ll».-ultli Sfi-vliOK ■»- 
t mi fur Up to 2000 sill- 
'll' lit i nnct approximately 
the siinin uuinbt-r of staff, 
dvnoil-lunts '«I 1 U others. 
Ouod speclnllst referal and 
laboratory focHItles are 
uvnllnbl" nt thn Port 
Moresby Oonerol Hospital. 
Cnmiiiiinreiiicns date as 
soon us paxslbh-. 

Salary: K 1 7010-18860 

iiu i £ I stoi-l Ino “ 
K 1 .22031. 

Tin no year con tract , 
lirniuitv. support for 
nppriivi'd ruvuttrch; ram- 
i' run nr ■->, minutin' Inn. ininl* 
|y p.iHKixtirSi baoonge allo- 

sv ■ i hi »; Inovi- farxis nftor 
IH munttix. aervlsc. edura- 
llun siitxslilles: snlury ton- 

i inn. i tli>n HLhrin" to •■over 
exti'iitit"! Illnyas «»r dis- 
iibllli v. Di'tallnxl uppllra- 
iiriiih lii LDiilcf. Inrlinltno 

ii i-iii i-lcxiluni vltne, a re- 

ipin niiall plidtoiirnpli and 
nnntlnil 4, |»rnI.-salOii«I r"- 
inriMiv, should ho sen* lo 
iln- Smr«un tStnfflito'- 
|Tnl vernlty »( Pppon N*w 
■lu I iimii. DuX .420. t{nl* 
varsity I’O. New 

ft, lined, jo arrive no iai l- i 
III, III 51 J u n II n I V 1*185- Ap- 
iilli'iiiiis rpnltli'isi lit t|,r .*. K 

sliiiulii also HMiiil 1 IIJFV in 
iln- i ) verminH ttliu iill'inni 
Appiilllllll Mills J ,nl ?.' ,r ix‘ 

iiifiu. tiim m-irlsii r.iiniuli. 
•Jli/'H Tntmiihaiii Cuiiit 
llniixl. L'lildiiii win pfJT. 

Kuril let alls lire UVxlll* 

i, til,- trxini i-lilii'i MilxIrrsH.^ 


National University 
of Lesotho 

Applluurloiin urn invited 
friini suitably qualified 
canilldoti-s for thn posts of 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 
and 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Tim snin-esafiil "rB ,| i'»|'i 
will lium ul . leum u aot.lor 
i|,. l irr i n In F.t'rulfHIllfs llliu 
will I >V uxpuf trill to hllVU 
c'linnUitf rahli* t'jttchlno a, »J 

rcNnAidi eJC|iuK'l«:ni n In nt 
li'axi two ul the following 
arena: Aarlcul I urnl Ol- 

Cjimnl llntlve « , ' 0 Thollry' 

Mlrrii-rconnnili'ii 
Miirru-Ccolinnilca TllOury. 
Ti'iitinnori Ecoiiciralf s 

R|.Sir! n.id 

Uudfniml Ern ,l u ,,l lf«* Ho 
»]iO will bo oxpmtnU in 
(Iinimunt* xllitlen nut luler 
l Ii a il July 19H3- 

lur Vr ,C B0, Mri.56 n 8 iOr t LD to 

itJif £%* to p &n.ttCf£ 
?£"■« Ml .73885 acrordTng 
to . nuellflcetlone and •*- 
per fence . 

Gratuity ror Jho»« .<*" 
short- term contraota. in- 

accommodntlon ot acono- 

mic rental! family P»"- 
saoaai bnggaga gilowanca. 
education sltoWance for 
expatrlataat vacation and 
study leave. Detelled BP 
pliroUons (2 * • , JS; 

eluding a _ourrlculum_ vlw 
and naming . ® „ r ,v.L r nJ5l 
should be flent to the 
la tr A r lAppointipontsJ. 
National 

fcSSotho! to Brr,v ?gaa 1 ap- 
than 28 Februry 1 9 83- AP- 

5fioSrdMi>a hii| i j,«VRUS 

the Overseas Educational 
Further rtet nils ■» «» '■ 

able from either Boureas^jj 


The Univeralty of 
Papua 
New Guinoa 

A|i|illLntlous uro Invited 
r r»nil sultnbly qiinlirinij 
I'rii-stjus fur the posltt'in uf 

SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 

III t lie l)"iuirlniMiii ijf c In- 
in 1 st ry. Aniillranra slioulil 
li'ihl ii IiIiiIimi- ti'i-linlinl 
nniiltl li-xit l"ii nml linve Hn-I 
exlriiMlve Inhurnturv mx- 
|ie rieurn. 

Ilutles will lnclurtM the 
siiiiurvlNhin uf If. 1 1 ill l n 1 
untl In Iho pri'Pnrntlml of 
lalioriituileB fur umler- 
uni'liinti' prncttral classes. 
The niircnXBfill L-unillilute 
will be res|icll«ilile fur the 
In -bit vice tralnlnn of 
Notional rechnl-rnl staff 
mid will ha Lionel y ln- 
viiIvmiI with the Clilor 
Tei luilrlnu In Iho ordc-rltiu 
ol ill ■< iii 1 c n lii an>l labora- 
tory M<|II||UIIM|II . 

Tllnre l» also I he pohHI- 
lillliy of be* omlnn ln- 
vnlvr»l III rimx'iir' Il uroiccls 
with ur iixtam h tlafi within 
ill- Di-pul tmnnl. Ability l" 
mniiitnlii anil i x'pnlr guitar* 
al lehorutory aqulpmeni 
.would be an udvantago. 

Salary KlS783_ji« t£l 
it or 1 1 nu = K 1 .2205 i. 

Tlu-ee-yenr contrnrt. 
gratuity: support for 

approved roaeui-cli. rent- 
free accommodation; fami- 
ly passages: bagtiaflB allo- 
wance: leave fares sftor 
IS months service: educa- 
tion subsidies: salary con- 
tinuatlon scheme to cover 
extended lllnean or dis- 
ability. Applicants who 
wish to arrange sneand- 
mailt from their home III- 
stltutlona will Im wel- 
comed. Detailed oppllfO- 
Ilona (2 cnplcnl, Inclnrililtl 
a curriculum vitae, a re- 
cent small photograph nnd 
naming 5 rofereoa. uhould 
be sent lo Ihe Serralary 
(Staff ingi. University nl 
I'opUH New Cilllina. Box 
320 . University 1*0, 
Papuii. New Gulituu, to ar- 
rive no later thnil 31 Jonu- 
nry 19H3. ApnlUnuta i i-nal- 
ilent in the UK should also 
sand 1 copy to tlm Over- 
anus Educational Appoint- 
ments Department, Tha 
British Council. 90/91 
Tottenham .Court Bo*]. 
London. WIP om. Furth- 
er details are avnllabln 
from cltlior uddrnss. Ul 


University of 
Botswann 

AimlUullons 'ii'" 

t is . iii fttiltitiils nunmincl 

. niKHrtiiiM'* fi«r till* n«»™ 

CHIEF 

CARTOGRAPHER 

|" till- Unlvx-I-Nltv Cif Dots- 
wiim. 

Tha Mtircessful nppllvani 
will luive e P'-ofoMlonnl 
xiuuliriLatlon: for nsampie 
a Hlnlivr mplotno In Car- 
tnarupliy and mist oi 
oqulvnlnilt. A PfK®® j" 
Qitonrapliy apvclallalno in 

n c r?»x y Cindies 

■null tiave several years 
oKpbrlume In all OS pelts 
of map design and draftista 
III a Survey* Office or Uni- 
verelly Department. Some 
iixperfenre or teechlnn w) J 1 
lie an advantage aa the 
appointee will be required 
to tnorh a pi-getlral couruu 
In Certoornphv and also 

rraln local sterr. 

Tlin post aj-o,, involves 
inaiiagomout of all 
men ml equipment u«° th" 
man I tor lira ,«*r P r , Q “ fc “! 
con rsas. A knowledge of 
fttatlBtlcal iBclifllfluos 

vvould bo nn nciYuiimn^. 

Sulary TL P 1 0.164 X 
460 - 12.504 ' Cl “ 

1.73301*'. 

Two-year rnnevvablo 

contract: contract addi- 

tion: family *■!**• Vulty- 
aaae allowance: gratuity. 

exalstHiice with aocom- 
modstlon, h-rd furniture 

provided. Dotollnrt Bp 
plications iB JP® 

sasa? 

O & B 2 ° ” o'uM r on a B ots 0 - 

Wint to arrive no later 

than 13 February 1983. 

AppHoonta roe tde n t in the 
UK should OLlao 

copy to tha Overaoae eou 


University of 
Bristol 

APPOINTMENT TO 

the vice- 

CHANCELLORSHIP 

"-"^SSar.wss 

^o^h^nor-hlu rrmu 

l,l oct obor. ' a ' 8 ’ pl -Q B ent 

^,^ C Che"co?lor h Sir *>-* 
Morrison- 

tl, e r U -PP "1 ' f ‘"^" ,C t U?“ J R 
House MW,, , Q submit 

f»"SKi.5S8i»”r K..KK 

fldnntlal. 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
(82/96) 

AppUcatluns nr- Invited 
for thu uhovc i.uBliloit 
from imrsuin poaiin%sliiii 
ME i x* ur > or M En<i S' 

■ Aqr ■ or ME iCivin nr 
li tuner dr-uruc In Aurl- 
ruTt ui-ul E ii ill n nor I nu ",r 
Civil Enalnnerlnq with 
Aarlculiiire/Fiii ntlnn bacV- 
qrr.ii nd. Thn nppllcaul 
niiist hnvx* nl least I O 
years of teaching alid/or 
npullnd re-march and/nr 

rxiDiisloe work anxl/ur 
rartnlnu oxperlonc';. A wil- 
lingness to work III n mnl- 
tl-llaclnilnnry envlroit- 
nient Is also numinrv. 
Prnfercnre will he qlvull lo 
thuse with experience In 
(arm Inn and rural sect; Mill ■ 
ouy UK the Third World 
•‘■Mtntrlea. 

Salary FS 1 0892 - 1848 7 
i£l sterllnu — FS1.3S6I. 

Tlio UniveroltY hu« u 
antull nuinbur ol posulnna 
within lie eatabllsliinuill 
fur which the Hrliish Gov- 
ern men t provides supple- 
mentation payments 

( HESS 1 . Tlio presonl post 

rnrirlea «io such benofllN 
and Is offered on Iomiii 
terms dlld conditions only, 

Gratuity; upixolntniniil 
alluwancn; l»»w-r»*iitnl 

part -lurnlahnd ucmoiu- 

mmlatlon . allowance In 
llnu of Buperonnna IIimi : 
llirer-ynar roiiewnliln rmi- 
true!. nuts 1 1 nil apulj; "■ 
tions 13 roplitBI, ImlticIliiM 
n currlL-uluni vllue. nainlltq 
3 rx-forann olid InillL-iiillin 
date of itviitlubllliv afinold 
he sent to Ihc ,Pl !nl * i 
Tiia Camp il a. US*!*- *»« Iwol 
uf Aurl culture. PO H"* 
BOO Aplu tV "Stern Stiniwu 
to urrlvo iiu later tlitm SI 
January I 9 B 3 . x^Pl 1 * l,f" ]*}■ 
renident In tlio UK »li"'iW 
also aend l copy 
Ovnraea* EdutnH'Mial 

Appoint hi eilta P ,, V™ r .i' 

nielli - The I»vlll*li LU ■tin'll. 
90/91 T olUMtll Will Cjdt'.pl 
noHd. Lixniton. W 1 I* on I . 
Further ilHtnlla or*- nvnll- 
(ibln from either adtlrus*. 


University of 
Swaziland 

AppIlLUtloils ari- I uv ]■*••» 
fi-'Jin aiiltnlily 'inn lit Ir-'l 
i-niidl'lutoa tor tli« in*** 

IjECTURER in 
CHEMISTRY 

Hi., m w ri- aaf u I • it ltd I 
Will linve lit limnl « l 1 ' 1 ' 
III liinriMlltli /Aiii;li»l , , '* - 
C li am I b 1 1 y l*nx k i' O 

iMiiihlnu t-xpoileitrij nt 
L 1 nl vit rally lav«l. ilii/amt 
will be peeled to lentil 
uiiiterurmlualo Clu-nilittrv 
“cxuraoB . ll.UI nt .- “ r .‘ r h 

pr'ilirsiDimeg. unJ . 

visa uiirtnrgi-uduat * .rf* 
search pi-pjnrta. 
will also be u«pet-l«il to 
pnrtlrlnate In IJ«psrti«iaiH 
nnd Faculty Afraira. 

ha I ary : EB460— El 0620 - 

BAR - El 1340-EtB 0*0 
,£1 = E1.7SS3I uucordlng 
to qun II Mentions mill IU- 
pnrlence. 

The Britiah Govoriiment 
■nay provide salary anppl*- 
meiitatlnn In Jhflilt* £ 

lowoBI — Minimal laterllnqj 
for marrlad 

or £ lowest — highest 

leterllnot for J’ln.RiS 

nppulutnuis) (renewed 

annually - l ®"* 

fraet and aseociatod no- 
neflta. 

Two-year appoint inn nt 

Initially: gratuity:! ncluee. 

mnnt allowance for those 
not qualify lug ‘®. r , "'"i?, 1 ®; 

mentation: e ^ duen ^ t ‘?iliiM?i 

wvnnce: fmc ardlnttry 

niedlcal sciumn. 

able reiiial acca inmoda- 

tlon: ramlly 

blenrilal 


Court Hoad, London. WIP 
ODT. Further detelle are 
available from 
eddraaa. 


University of London 
Institute of 
Education 
RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

AppliratloilB “ ro k 

1-lJfif fSSi fi,"VB£S5 

rainnie/T ou " . by tn„ 

Com- 

nilaslnn ■ 

-7,; 

I oVu m.' “'"th ' ' s r “ndari 

experience jv'tn pn .-h. 

woulri be ”n odvan- 

time- 

forms Irom Mery |(J1 


University College of 
North Wales 
Bungor 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM OF WELSH 

Applications- ar<- liitin-'! 
for Iln: above H|i|>uiil>ln»nt 
In III" Sclimil nf E'Ju, n- 
II on. In cumiiii-nre rt* -*"*>ii 
a, poxxlt'ln. xVpiilIc ants 
all iiu Id liavn il lull kfiruuil'.l 
in Etlucntfiiniil Theory, ami 
nrqfuralily linvci nxtiei Inllf •• 
of t«ncliltiu lhri»nnli 'he 

MxMlIum uf Wnlalt 

The surxoa^ful < (inti Idutn 
will In; ax pui tnrl in t."*lp J n 
extending tlio IVnlHlx- 
Mi'dl'lin tanx-hliiti In til" 
bctixxul uf Etliiratlnn ninJ to 
contribute to ihe nruiinlin- 
tlon uT In-snrtli xi Welsli- 
Modtuni cuiIi-hx-v 
teacliers titicl ulhetN. 

The upncxtiitnifint %v 1 1 1 he 
rtsr two yearv tseron' Intent 
intoht he arrnlllindi .and 
salary will be mi the lhil- 

vorsieios' Lnetur i-i -4 sentx- 

£6,37 3— £ 13,305 I'M 

annua,. Cnnsld nrnt ton win 
ho ulven by the Coll'tfle 
tawiirde making ilils iiitat 
paniianant nt tlm unxl ->f 
the 2 years. 

Applications ctwo 

Loplnst. uivinri tli'inlle ot 
(lliall rit-Hlionn ami exiuirl- 
allc-u. tuiicther wltli the 
nutnx '9 xtitri ailclreH*i;i of 
three ri'fnrima. should hi- 
nent tr, tin- |**>r vuniu-l 
Of fit nr. University t:>illi-m- 
of Nui-i-t, Wiile*. II nti in ir. 
ft wvniicld I.I.S7 xtl*tj if I'M m 
vvlixmi luitlmr pun I' iilurs 
may lo- ulil tititx-cl i l*i iirrlvi, 
not Intiti tlinit I ltli l-"l'i-ii- 
ary I1IK3. 

Aiiplb atlxtns will he 
xtclx iiowlxulii'-xl it ui i-iiniini- 
lil'id bv s.« .n. ■ 


ro ' n* e36 m i500 P«ten»luii 

SS 4 °iio?. 6 n» r«rasanca iso/ 

MSC. 

Cample tod -ppllrwl-fl 

t,v 4 Fnbruery • 


hlfmnlal ovorflaeiia 

DatnllBd oppllC 6 llo ns 
copIaiOi Including ■ cur r, I- 

culum vltao end n “'J ,ln “ , 
referee*, ahouldbe sen. 

Kr. Q r ! . r T^va«lti hB Co 1 ^ 

of Swnstland, V ri IJ * “ a & 
K walu*onl , Swn.llnnd- tg 
arrive HO Ittflr tn*n 1 “ 

PlrZ^ll 

?»!»» 


University College 
Cardiff 

Department of Education 

LECTURER IN 
GUIDANCE & 
COUNSELLING 
Appiu-alion* aru Cnvltud 
from suit ably suallflod 

und exuerlenr.eil persona 

for the i*5a t of Leot'.rei ln 
tho Dapartment of E'luca- 

-"vatUL-'s: ;; 

Psyrhulcigy In the flelst o' 
Uiii'l'tnce anti Counai'lii.io- 

■f lie pa.t which will be 

rtri d thron- y on r f* 1 ' 

auirert n uradilidKv proliir- 
«l»ly ii I rend y 

wafer A7*w.»iv - 

SSPwa. ^mt°wrW3 

sRsrfi 'r rn 

Thr Dx-pnrt nieu' «»* l-*lutn* 

Sf.-s.s^::a5E 

- duilsm to co.iinienin 
fxB soon aa pox-*l bin. 

g»aei 

E?: "V.V. 1 «« 


University of 
London 

Gnldsmiths' College 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND 

administration 

research 

DEGREES CMPliil/ 
PhD University of 
London) 

liy |uirl-lliiie .""h 

Hie He pm lit." Ml Ill'll 1-4 
iii. nil. n' I.mis fit.iu. ■•ft.ini- 
, 1 , 11 ,. B WUll XIDIlXl liolllllll-, 

deiii-et--, I ill Ini ii. u ni .ipl.'-r 
lx- ill. wlslilil'i In uiHlei-'iikx- 

l-l'h'- |||-|- h oil xl [x'UT-l Im*' 
lixislH Til*. •tif'.vhl 
•ir-nr'Tl IrtH-rexlK ill till- [>"• 
liiirtmi-iil 111 ! ti-vl'- UJ- 

al i-u ten bervli-e. Soiiit 
■ ' . , 11 , v. Scrinl lltHiurv. 
lo- .lit leu l Thncii-v- l*' - ; 
vlniixxi, K.'C Hxilatlon" imil 
Edu'-etion. 

Current tuition fx-ra are 
£240 nor annum. 

Aiipiv now f or < iilnil h - 
nix, it in Oi miser 1983 lu: 

Adm laalono Ofllrn, 'J"l* 
vorally uf Land 'in ftolil- 
Kinltha* CmMbjiii. Njw 
Cru«», London SEH fN'V. 
Trlauliune 0 1 -69B 
E*r. -3146. H 1 


University of 
Liverpool 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Applications are invited 
for the post of Led urar III 
lha raepar imon I of l'h»«i- 
ol on y . The On pun in on r Is 
raapanalble for the 
touching or Hlivalology to 
M ed leal. Dental arm Sci- 
ence aiudenta and has par- 
ticularly. at rang iJ>*o«rch 
qraiipi In the flel«l» of 
Cellular Becrailon Mech- 
anlarns and Regulatory 

Peptide*. 

Candidate* ahouhl br 
capable of attracting gram 
support from one of sue 
Research Count-lla la fi- 
nance tholr reaearrh . 

The initial salary will be 
within tlio rango £6.373— 
£7.923 per annum on a 
scale rising to £13.905 per 
annum. 

Application*. ixigothar 
wiih the nasnea of three 
rererees, should he rii- 
■ reived not later tl.un 7th 
February. 1983, by Thn 
Henlarrar. The University. 
PO.'bd m 147. LI VO r pop . 
Lea 3 ox. Quote Ref; HV. 

8 4 6/THF1S . *1* 


University of 
Newcuatle Upon Tyne 
APPOINTMENT OF 
REGISTRAR 


National University 
of Lesotho 

Al't.U' i 1 lull* *'f" In'jjiyd 
frum ^u|liil»iv « i ■■ it 1 1 f l |# cl 

i .uielMnlf 1 ^ I Ito liusi ol 

PROFESSOR IN 
HISTORY 

■||ie su'-rnsvrnl iu' 1 'll-ntlj 
will be "n Alrl- niilsl 
winin'- *|xi-i InlliallPP . 'I u* 
iiiiiel'l*- till- •-O'lll.x-ri. Alrl- 

14*- ill ■ ill . a V'wvi-li r«- 

■M-iircbt-r wltli cuiiHxlernble 
Uni, <,i-i)it \ lu-icl'lnit x-xp'-r - 
x-lti-x- anil ntil'i trx corry will 
uilml lll*ii-"< ■ w ilutles. lie 
sin; will b<- i. xperl «i<l t‘» 
■•oniint.-iu.-e Uni Its on 1 July 

ions . 

sulm v: Mil i. 000 m 

MI6.A0U pn <£l — 

M I . i 9 8 5 * 

ftr.ii ul IV l».|- I It*. hi- on 
short -l'-r in f(.i»ir#'lHi In- 
.iiiii-iiiini xiiHiwiiit'i- ini 

dhi»iir lut'is ""I unultf ylmi 
lor HiiPplnll'X'iil 'ttlxi.l : 

ll'Xx.ll.HlC'lltt'tT' ul 

in I r inmlly pns- 

Fui-l i-s . liiMaiiuxit- jtlt'Wince. 
piIiii iilbi.l xitlwwiilii es 
"MUt'rlrt",. i.irH nil uu.l 
sillily limit. Ui'inU'-d 
plUntliilis f 2 » x»|.lex». Ill- 
(liiillli'l " i ul rli n I nut %Ha*' 
nnd lti.su In il 3 '.V. '''ri’.VS' 

Hl.uilt-I Im «em lu i In. Ri*n- 
tnir.ir c a piu.lutm untal. 

Nn 1 1 on n l UiilvxxrBtiy of 
Li-iiitliu. I*<J U'lmo. 
l.eso.l'o, id i. it ' v i- i. x» lo* E r 
Hun 15 Fx-bl-ll.liy 1983. 

A pi'll'.- nit' * resilient in inn 
UK Hltruilxl nisi' “end 1 
li.uy t» I ilx- Ovitrieiix. r.'lu- 
rxillx.lixil A i.P'diiiui'miNl J»- 
(■.ii-Iini-til. 7 h*' . , f,r V.* . ! 

tJ'iiiu-li. 'lb-!! I rixili-iilinin 
Ci'i.i-l Iliiu-I. l.miii',» Mil* 
Olir. rnrllll'l ilx-.xill* «r" 
a w it lull I " • rt.iii 

nilxlri'sh . s * 1 


University of 

IxOlldOU 

King's College* London 
POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Tli" Aiuilvt l' ul Inslru- 
■ in- ii t ii i ii ■ in ftrxiui* 1 . 1 * 1 . l ii 
U ni CliniiilBtrv lii- purl ii re- i;t 
tin-x n . ut nn." v fur n punt- 
ilur i ui ii I i-i-Bi-i.il Ii * 

•u 1 1 ' I " i r 1 i-xA hV 'll*' Sftlic . 

lli« tininp'H vn.rv. la i',i- 
niurlly ■ Till'll will; de- 

li- 1 pill '| mi w Ivpe* "I III- 
->lr uli.x-llt at Inn tu.'l 
ruMKiw.wr iluilii'l. 1111111' ti- 
ll, rly III I 111 - tl'-lds Id xbr"' 
iiiutuiii.iptiv. "it s'iu>;n> 

■ iiu., 1 1 "ii.iii nml i.tii-ii'.di- 

mini v * li- - ii'fl 'll/*. 

viii n.li V Is mx-xi.i I'lietl with 

l)ie <l«!*«-b>|»i.ieni '.t h «'.v. 

iviii- -if xl.itt-< txxr loi III.)' - 
. iii.'ll«lu«x-s -tbinilil born 
Hiii'ti.u.i i lal ri-ai-ui-xh "X- 
per li-iii-e- si.nii- r»(i'iill»r 
li. liplt iill'l iirofet-iililv *■ 
hluh'-i- Mr iirrq. 

Tin- mi poll '*111 "it l will 1.4 
c(l"i live us B'.aii as inx**l- 
1 , 1 ., and will be for iitid* 
■non t us ij» i|i" 

I 1 I 1 I« Will’ thn pxiHBtt'lllIv 
uf renewal l.si; w' 1 ' ' l , l . r , , I 
venr. th»- aalary will hr 
Initially un Hlfi , “C**. 1 ? 
£837 5 - £7225 plm» tlOff 1 

Lunri'Mi All own ill a. APPII- 
r .111 Is should aeild xl *1*11 
i-nrrlx uliini vltne and nt«v 
■it her Information lit ■'SF- 
port of theft- application 
iia no* xi* an poHBlhlr to: Dr 
D j. Mil Ir ol nl - Lnw-oe . 

cnemrsiry o e u n «- 1 m f* ‘ " 

King's Cal leaf- LniiUoii. 
Srranrl. Lanrton. VVC2R 
3L5. MI 


While all Plli'n >1 oil h lfi»ni 
tiioai' .Willi Mxln.l III4S sxtil v* 
xiiiiorlnni'e cmtaldu *. 4 * a. I • 
varsity will be vi.iiMxlx'i oft , 
iirnlx.riint.i-. Is IIKily ««»•;« 
a | veil «•* fliPHd Wltli wide 
u xu orb- lire nf I'nlvotHlfv 
■itlmlnlati-Hi lun nt x. hciiI'M' 
level. 

Tlio Malurv will '■'* till 
Crude IV nf the nut I mini 
salary •trurtiire fur hnl- 
sri-Nlty Sunli.i Adm It.lbirn- 
llve Stuff- 

Further pnrllciiliirn may 
bt- obtained irnm Mr. It. 
R. Mclr. A sal *tun I Ren- 
lux cal'. The tin I ve r*l Mr. *• 
Kaiialncitoti Turrarc. Nejy- 
* untie upon Ty ni- Nl,l 
7 »IU. with whom nppllx-ii- 
iIkiis i 12 loolp.i sliould t»« 
loJflDxl no* Inter t lion an h 

Ftiliruiiry 1003. , !-*P**M- 

ennta from oniahle the 
U.K. limy anbllllt une ■ npv 
only. » 11 1 


University of 
London 

Institute of Child 
Health 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited 
fnr the new do at or Aoint- 
nlatratl ve Annfatant In tlm 
Serratary'a Offlcn. Duties 
will include assistance 
with of flee eorvl caa lln- 
cliidlna the devalopniDnl of 
word proceaalngl tnn u*e 
of the Refactory and 
racllltlea far »««•• «n ,0 
function* and other aami- 
nlstratlve duties. 

Applicant* altuulri be 
areduatas. I’ravlouo **■ 
pe rltince of University,, or 
related " * 

,vou I d 


Univeralty or 
dmln 1st ratio n 
n advantage. 


W Oulu Ul nil reu VU 1 BBBBP-- 

Salary- ivlthln the .range 
£6.525 to £10.403 per 
annum i Inclusive of Lon- 
don wightlnn). initially 
accord I rag to aqe and e«* 
per lenco. 

Appl. ration forma ond 
rurtnor particulars era 
available from the Sori-at- 
ary. Inatlt.lle of Cl III 1 rt 
Health. -50 
Street. Lon f loil WL I N I EH 
x tela plione [it-342 BT891 

to vvlir.ni inmplftvil np- 
uIIlbi lun forms aluMild b.- 
retnt-nud by 28 January 
1983. 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Hilda’s College 
Oxford 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICS 

A|.plti.nil<>ll9 XIII- llivlts-tl 
fin a ii«rt-ilinu twmiturttrjr 
h x t u".t' I Iii r v Loci Iti-nrah I h 

III FulltlcB from 1*1 t*''txi- 

Pit 1983. Him l-.ir tin i'p 
will bn a « lie t* tad It* ’cavil 
I’clllirai Inctie.illixiifc lor 
the Final lloiiu.il Si 1.0 u I 
■ il DPT and the. Iiiirculw- 
tory xouraii for ll.r I'r;-- 
llnilnary FXflinlnetlon (» 
Pulltl'-a. An nvernue of 
lioum laaihliiD 'luring Full 
Turin will be required. 

Thu ti"*l Ik fur two V'-n r* 

liiirii.il v. with nu. pa*»(- 
bllity of rMi.xwv.il for a 
further i ear. Tin- stipend 
will hr i,"» Ino* titan 
£3.700 l*. a. 

rnrrher pni-iti.-iitara from 
iiu, Cx.llaaa Snxreniry, s*. 
H II dii -<■ Ciallifun. Oxford: 
i-oniplMlt'd opt'llrxltlon* 
i»lx criplexy by 4 Fcbrini.-y 
I9BS. 
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Universities continued 

PAISLEY COLLEGE 




University of 
London 

j in peri n] Collette of 
Science and Technology 
DEPARTMENTAL 
A DM INLSTR ATOR 

l< r-i|l| I i-i-tl lei nr>|imt l ii' 
unil 1 urn ml Ii'liiilnfscrii 1 1 vr- 
urlil ti-« lirili ill stirvli rt ,,i 
•Hi J I ■■|ll||-t II 1 0 || | „I |»||l. 
Hlr-H. 

Aiipllr.iutH Nti mi ul l>,: In 
in» au«; i-ai,»<* 33-. e ,0 will, n 
iinorl ilngrur |»r,-l ..1-111,1 y In 
n *i,i*-nc<- nr ''ii'il n i-r- ■■!■■■• 
»ulili-c* anil i-i- 1 1 - vii nr u,i,„ i. 

nlstrnUvii i mx-i-Iuiim. in- 
■1 lid Inn llm ■ | n| 

ini IiiiIi nl sinll . 

i. .TjA!f£ y ,n .11'" rim -i n 
CIIRZH - Cl 7 . 3.3 II ii in 
an ii ii in 1 1 in in ill n a l. niiTi.ii 
1 *i* i iinlinii tu 

null ■■ii.itrl. 

unrn. 

J'lu llif i- ini rt i ■ Mini-, 

uviitiabli- l rum rh#> I'i,r-..,n- 

rnliii-v. [injiiii-inl 
pal I II II . l.oli-li'ii S W 7 BA/ 
mii-Shu 5 iii «-m, jo nil. 
< ImiiMi •Inin lot .Minin. 
llinlH l| I iil.ruar\ I 'III. 3 . 

II I 


University of 
Oxford 

Lady Margaret II all 

TEMPORARY 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
ENGLISH 

lln; > lolln.ii- Jrivltiih uri- 
ii III ill Idii** lor ii I mil itiriii » 
itf 1 ' 11 1 * 1 * FfllitftVHhln In i:n. 

row .|| id Mliltiln En. 

■ ill'll .mil llid iilHini) nf tin, 

Luiiritiiiiin i feir lllrnir 

W'* '■■'■"i I«i (htuln'r 

IHB3. iMIliuu, in -bqjhllltv 

•■Ocii.iuii. A IliilVMMm- 

I ui 1 * 13111 1 » IUJI i Is uiui,|,i|. |,i 
nsvic Inlfuii w-lln tlir l-’ijl- 
Imv'lilii. 


I iii'tliiii ul |h iiri* nvuil- 
nl>l“ liurn l Iw Cull.., m 

fi-i-in'iijj l.mly Mnr.im—i 

Hull. , flHM'il l»X;j MJA. |n 
MIIMIII IIC.|>I I" .n lc.|i*i nhonlcl In' 

mi lit liv 4 | 1 i Hr. hr mi rv 1 * 1113 . 
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University of Oxford 
YVulfson College 
GRADUATE AWARDS 

„ . 1 r,r ' •-"Il'ifM' liiuiii.srs l>i 
i |i|| . |, ‘ ,, ;r >»i (iiii.in.it. i 
Auorih In fill nrl>i mid si I. 

it! ".S ', 4 f‘ll 1 'iisl ur □ (Iimi 1 1 WI ■■ *. 

Jf'ti *'i » hlljllrr Hi-. || nr oi- 
nlfililiini. Eni.li oivnril villi j,i* 
worn, up in taQO. Kuril, nr 

iJni'J. 1 .. <,nd n f ** rn * "( lip. 
pIKnlli.n m.ii hr ..huh, nil 
.. J” i 11 * 1 At ml rim t. b.-.rnl.ut 

■ I PI • ni |i f 


Univurtiity of 
Rntswnnn 

, A Mill lr it I Ions urn |iiVlin,| 
•••■'HI . S 1 ■ 1 1 II I . I y '| tin Ilf I a.tl 

1 IllirllillllrH I Ml t Ii n |i.j 8 | of 

DEPUTY BURSAR 

. , !'! , '< , nflll npiilh-iliil 

jyill liu|< i n iiii Mi-.iii hi ii 
(. urn ur r.toiinnilts un.I.'r.r 
ii lir'ilnsnlriiinl .iiinliri. (i- 
(Inn in Ai:c r.iniliiiii y mill 
Imvo ii minimum .>( A ii-iii-h 
impni-lnnir. ul snnlni- rniiiu- 
cl.il level |n .in l list 1 1 ii i,. r.f 
tnrtlnrv <-.lu< iiMur ur qlmf. 
nil' urinml 7 iii I.'iiib. 

- S ! ,I !K , » ■’ •-*•!! »»»* in* I £ I 

— I . 7 - 5.30 |.l. 

T\wi yi-ai rr-iM- iva hi ii 

L'iSi, ! .‘ U I • ( 3 n °» i:an trm i 

p' I'll Hon. I unii I j |Iiisjioii(-s. 
buuhuiin iiIIuwiiiic: , 'J.*l 

arm iiii v. nnaiKtnn.-o vsiifi 
a' ■ uinmuiint lun. t hi nit i ii-i. 
nruvluiid . 

II rut li.ii furm* urn 

ill'll Null in f III III Dm 111 - .1 ■ 

t 'niviM-sli y ur Unis, 
iv Inin, Ki ll . ii ., |i,i„ 00 ZM. 

(■ul>i>|-.iii|., Ilol swan ii, | iy 

M nrcli I 9 KJ. Aiinl I • 

« mds In I hr [hill n»| Klnu- 
, l' , lli Sliuillcl m. nil II i i.j.y II, 
tlli’ll- illipl | r(i | Imii I.. Oi'i-r- 
**■"■» l .'liu ii 1 1 <i i in I Apiiulnl - 

lllli Ills I •(-jlni't lll.-,i I . *10 — I# I 
I -ii 1 1 < nil .ini I..IIII | It.iim, 
l.umiii ii w 1 1 ' oil r. ii { 


University of 
Cambridge 

Oi-iuii ijiiinit nl IMin.iti.iil 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP 
(TEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS 
AND 

MATHEMATICS 

EDUCATION) 

mirV;.;; 

p'lH* ■■■lull lm|ifl in. in i u |,n 
‘V.. |,, ' 3 lM’>ii tu upimlm n 


A Scottish Contra! Insllliitloii 


(flllvi’j-tliy 

'i|im-'i|irint( 
mm i)\|i.>r| 


liirn- with 

|im III l<-n 1 1 . m-. 


min >i\|i..|-i.-ii. ii n, initi, ...) 
• Hulls i ram I Oi-tijhi-i- inns 
oiu.«" , f ,,|,nr Mossllilin In 
ilium lil ; iiiiln.-s In ti n. III, in 
p( Mnlhrmnlli s n,,i| 

.Miiliiiinunii-s l-.< inrii r/.ni in. 

im I Ii.!i i,I i . * •<" tin- 

Ml'lill I'mirni. ■■ 11,1 i M i«,..fHS. 

h|miiu| 1 1 i-n 1 1 % hi iiriil iriiliL- 

, jI l i , iiM , .' rt ' ,h " Oreiirtinnin . 

Al'illtV (»,_ i 'intrllmtia tu 
(.■■ iiiiii i lor StndliiH n,i ml vnn- 
•dim. l'Miisltiii.i|,i,- s, nln m 
m i, in is tB. 3 - 10 -fi 4 . 4 iin. 

Him lit.,- Iniiii'inntluii (,. im 
sn.-r-ln, v t .f the Aiuit.im. 
inoiii s l.f»iiirillti-i< > lli-par . 

mr , it or rdiirmiuii. "7 

Trump In 11 tun Sunni. l.mu. 
LrWuo Cllfl 1 l>T 10 « 

'•Bfl J* MIW*. (Han . onlu-l 1 

«rr V dh^’ ' rm 1 1 Yi 


Polylechnics 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

CwpBiuwnti or ChBittlBOy In in* sector. 
S ^ r r” nB tJ> “ tEX and dSS, 

a ^ f 3 * ln InHitumantal OwmtMl Analysis and Science 

EAicatoi. A wide range of postffWnate re.es, eft work b fti eZesT 
Appl'Cania mutl posaess approprtaie quail ftcaii one and extwrience E>norlen» in 

Saiaiy: Head ol D«r>ertni.nt Qreds VI currantty £iB.H? to £ 17,430 p.a. 

D qtat?JIJS£ ,T i. 0F MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICS AND OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT - GRADE V 

I^^SSSSSwSSs 

SlieHieid City Polywcfinic is an Equal Of^rtundiea En^qjye/ 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STUDIES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 


(ES,355-E5 ( 580-£6, 8QB- £6,039) 

Good honours graduolBi desirous ot working fur n higher 
degree aro invited to apply lor a three year full tints 

in ,QBpecl 01 lhlJ following project- 
Socia ' sl ‘ Jdteir ' Pr, ' n ^ 

Goldsmith Streol, Nottingham NG 1 4BU. 

Closing data &a Jantiary. 1983 . 

i-EVS lytechw 'c (DSL, 

^NOTTINGHAMulnM 




SALARY £18,112 p.a. 

This | iost will bei-nmp vncitnl in l.innnr>- following the 
fLlireineiitof frutes^ur t l. N. Slickloii. The Department nl Sn-J.il 
Sluilii ‘5 uffers cuurscs in Sor ini Work. Sncial Arlnnnistmlion, 
Psydiokigy. Health Visiting. Careers Guidance and Alcohol 
Studies at In , i lours degree, iwstj-rji luale or post (|ualificallnn 
levels. 

Apiific.inls slin ii Id, there for L -. bowellquilllliedaL\7i{cmic<illy in 
■in npprojir hte disLipline and lie able to guide and develop 
rc-seareh aikf(e.v.hing within the Department. Professional or 
Kesparcliexjwnunve in a U.iinli of applied Srxi.il Smdies, e.g. 
Surial WurkfSoii.il Service, Health Scrvice/Henllh Education, 
t lousing, Cnmniiifiity De velupmuni, etc., would beadvanlageous. 

Application forms and further particulars are available from 
the Personnel Officer, Paisley College of Technology, High Street, 
Paisley PA1 2RE (tel: 041-887 1 241 ext. 230). Closing date for 
applications: 28lh January, 1983. 


• ~fn% .CouiibU/ n.i bOHscoilu Corc,ii<ih 
Universily C ollocjo Cork 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications ere Invited for two full-time permanent posts os 
Assialant Locturers/College Leclurers in Iho Doparlment or 
Computer Science. 

The salary scales aro: 

COLLEGE LECTURER: 

IRE10,677 - IR£1 2,490 Bar IR£12,514 - 
IR£1 5,996 p.a. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER: 

IR£9,291 - IR£1 0,079 p.a. 

Anplicatlon lorma and further details of the posts may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 1 

1983 * dalB f ° r r9C0ipt 01 0 PP llca,ions ls Friday 18th February, 

M. F. Kelieher 
Secretary 


ROBERT GORDON'S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Aberdeen 

LECTURER 

IN 

PHARMACEUTICS 

To be responsible tor the 
teaching of Dispensing and 
Pharmaceutical legislation 
Pharmacy graduate preferably 
with teaching, industrial or 
research experience although 
recent honours graduate also 
considered. 

Salary Range: £7966 - 

£ 12,561 per annum. 
Assistance with removal 
expenses. 

Further details from 
Secretary. Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, 
^ Ab *rdeen AB9 
1FR. Tel: 0224 633611, 


leftside Pnlytochuic 

l.lbi-nrs 

SECTION 
_ , LIBRARIAN 
graded AT SO 1/2. 
POST REFERENCE 
P.LY.08 

!«■« 

I ■■ f ornif. Mon M-oi-k 

SinriiiiiuS!! 1 ' -n.it.ihM 

.-l , "&l,f He,5B '- £l0 ■‘'’i 

mScsS, 

'Into tor mil, in,. 

P clin. ary 1983 . 
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Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

l-multy ol rtlli,lnnai-|nu 

department of 

ELECTRICAL, 
ELECTRONIC AND 
CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRICAL/ 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


. Folljnvltiu the Duurd to 
Vi . '"'Vtochnlc of two 
r.r..i. hl, . , .Y c “ l pg“! , v Grama. 

pit. »l,i , ri 3 orn requiistud 
•rani sultiii.iy nunlifi.H 
J.JIIg ImluBtrln I 
!} * tar « 3 ynur 
Umpoi-Rry opi.n In i mon t m, 
!■ wtiurer II nr Sviilur 
1,1 t,,e noom-t- 
moi,i. Aliy nrua of nx prr . 

im ninf-'i.V, J/' - , WMli-nmnd 

i" . 11 ,,LO Hi th#- In- 

nupliciiiiun Sr 

mil ruprut viiaor nii.l/nr 
ay mu, m. Uoi.hJ 
lir nn ml v nnirifjp , 

. nnMIruMnii form nnd 

uViMHrt' ^ rlIc,l, 9 . r * niay bi- 
l»L»i ul n«_*d from thn Person. 

visr-ft’, "‘"^ssS 

c. 1 . 1 ." f r *. nyliopu Road 
j»' , 1 ,l,, £ r I “ 11 * 1 . sifz 7 E 6 or 
. . funUerland 

.imiiniiV i aB 3 l . U ' i | , ii 


Personal 

K««S' ■WSTVa" 

Lonikrw l aTrV 

431 2034 or 499 ^ 

Holidays and 
Accommodation 

C por N, flm.., CKNT , nB: - 

EmiHrr i/i ,,u “ 1 1 ' 7 *-tllt 1 luh . 

i-Hsiis TV’SKiai " 1 no " ■ 


Mg ^g^aafflaai 

Polytechnics 

continued 

Piilytt-’Hinic *»f 

Central London 

*-■ IimmI nl | .1 mill iiu.-a 

HEAD (BURNHAM 
Vl OF LINGUISTICS 
AND LANGUAGE 
STUDIES 

A|>|-llt .ItlMIIS .It-.. Invll.-.l 
jr.'lii liliililt < 1 1 ■ ii ) l ■ I.-. | 

I ■•ur In. r>. I., l.-.iii ii I., j ,|... 

y *■ •»* i» ii s tu iiu- 

. ■** , *l . *»•*• ■ •-.•’■•llll ll|l- 

I ■ 1 1 l ii ii i will luivi- ri-s.-iir-'h 
nipt l a-(i< Ii l Hi, Im i-r.i -,1 s In 
I lii-iii-.-*!. ill llm, u|-. 1 1. s. 

I 111 *' 1 ■> "lurlv in ii.iiiii.il im. I 
of-m.illlli s. win i n . unil I- 
••li'in H> hi li-iisi mu,, ii.i- 
'-lilii Im Ii iimiiii*- . iinil will 

ul.ln in ■ .inti (ini' 

c UMs.cs In tin. S.||, <LI |- h 
I'l l'"' IIIIIIIII-. I Ills l"l >1,11-11111- 
II, i- Iiii IimI'-s lln uiiiIii 
£u i-i, iioiiii I ■■ iitiini ,,*-n , A i ii - 
l»l« . Uiinli-.li . 

Onnllllrut inns uiiil.'u, In- 
I IT, is I til truiisliil ii,|| 
Mll'OIV. I ., mi ll.i (in |(.|,| him, 
iii,-(Jiiirli.|it.,v or unphcil 

tn L&iyCML w-imlj Mr- uni-. 

llcnlnrly wnlc-inm,. 

I'll o n |i|iiiln tmi'iit w-lll 

V '•*••_ Soi.li-mbei- I at 

i?S a J . , Sftlury on tciilu 
CISiS 13 -ill?, 139 p.u. in- 
clusive nl LomJnn All... 
waitre. Auiillcat lull fornit. 
ami rnnlini- riumiis trom 
iliu Eslubl Ish muru Officii. 
Pl-L. 309 nagnnt Sti-enl, 
l.unrian W lit B A L. Tol. 
CI-SBU 2020 list. 212 . 
Gibs ill n (lute: 1511 , Flibru - 

nry 1 4 « 3 . H 3 


Research 
& Stiuientships 
continued 


Thi‘ Univt'rsity of 
Lewis 

S| l |4, "l "I I ilili lit I « 1 1 1 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

-3 lip I !■ .ni. .ii -. ur. iiivit.-.i 

l.ir l w .. hmMs It' Si. ii, , h 
Assist .,,, 1 In till- Si Iki, ,| 

-Ml Hl»- III,,,, 

HV.I'm 1 ‘ l N ill I, Mill I 

Mnill I i-i 1 1 1 ■ I I’l 'Mil . 111 , 1 , ic t ,f 

s, ,I'-|-|<I|-|,|,I||. u |,y 

piiull-. .mi.-. | il. |3 umi ,5 
J ■’■Iff I h " . ••I*l**»lil'iimitl>* 

Will In* nimli* | ur ii MHnij 

IM-|-||I|| Ml line y.-Mi willl 

Iiii- In is s 1 1 ■ i 1 1 1 y nl n liiilhni- 
Il 3 ('i| Mill, .iiiili-iii, 
uf l.i . 

Lini.IM.il.s s it. in )|| 

suss u „,ist- 

•iriKliiiili, •lintlll |. iitl.in |„ 

siutisii' s. ii il'Mir'u- In 

fttillliKiiiiitli s. l*Ki-» lii, In, iy , 
r.i mik, ml. s. nr sunn* uOi.-i- 
illsi I nl i it*- with ii st run., 
sIiiHmi, ul i nnipciiii-m . 

l-Mitipiil (ltd i-VIii-rlriin, 

wntilil I,,- 'Icalrlilili'. 

Snliicv on in i- IH linnne 
tin- J ( •, s it ii i a , h mill Annin- 
1 IUU 4 Stii/f i £333 0 
CHIIH.il ili-i.il, illnu to (luo. 
iliinliriiiiti.ms mid nxuri- 
i- in p. 


. Application l briiis mid 
IiirMini- iini-1 iculilrs rimy lie 
■ >bt al ii'-il ti-um tin. Rcq. 


laintf. Th<- Uni vorsli v. 
Lh#-iJs L *>2 DJT. nuotlun 
r«'fi-ri.ni-*- iiiiiiiii,-r 28 / 4 D. 

Gins I n ii chiti- r„r unnlfr.i. 
Hons 4 Taiii mi, y 1983 . 


Research 
& Studentships 


University of 
Kent 

at Canterbury 

.S.Hliil Pay, hiiliMii n«-an„r,li 


Preston Health 
Authority 

NnrMl Wi-Ht Nur^n It nl flim 

I.mvkIs I'rc.lnrt 

NURSING 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

, , K JH , !. ur .. Nuch** Grmle B 
E 7.0 I 7 — IH. .iho. To tttkii 
over mui iiiinipni'int uu 
oi, ,i (j | ii,, p, iijHi-t i-oili nrnntl 
with ii u i hi slntrlilu niuih- 
n.lnluiiy n„d >niuiitv of 
llllruimj I II I-n. 

rini pnHt. w in. h will In. 
linul,-.| f ( .i- line ynnr in ih.< 
Jil-H, I ox I n in «. will hi. 
IIIIH.-ll l|| ii, i, llm- Mil|!.-)l!-H- 
t'-r .tltll svill Involvn HMIH- 


RESEARCH FELLOW ~ "™” 


Appll, m Inns an- IhvIImiI 

{l»l‘ II |.(IM uf It.iSuili-rli i-r*|. 

I'/.T. ,n w * ,rk witii nr it. n. 
Itlitlor dll u I, HRS riin-lnil 

!,i < -» ,U> iw" i “ f l * ,,> 1 'lilvnrs- 

J.V a i Ulplunni roiinn nn 
ali uhol luiinsi-iii I,,, Tim 

. l J , L,M ,r h '~ ,r l|IJ sni.in us 
jiusslbla • In- real I r-r fur n 
pnrltnl i>| twi. mill ,, hair 

yonrH. Appll. unis shuiil.l Im 
liriuluulna In |niy.-||i,| U uy oi „ 
*»is.-ipir„i. wiuV I 
iilnhnr ri(.|,rco and rr.|,.v,„,, 

Mwn° rr t i ,,r xin-rl- 

r'“ 7 ,V, ®*?. l,,rv - arri'nllim I . . 

qunlirii ul I ■ mt. ii,,. | i-sinu-l. 
3 ST- Hu Inw.J, 

El l IU 3 1:6 37 . 3 - 

A j ipl In, 1 1. j,, i.irins ,n, il 
Jfjdjjj’ 1, purl I. iilura muy I in 

pWnlnud , r .,, n Mr . 1 . 1 : It.-ll- 

Mnii Th A J sl Y*.“ u 
lainn, Tin: Ki-nlstiy. ri„. 

K^m " 1 I* lly- Cnnli-i hiii-y, 

Kuili, npi m n| ii 

slim,,. nil mldii-NH'.il i.iivi-Icm! 

Mi - ,, V- * -*-*■■■■ > Ini i -tl n|.. 

plh nl !■ m luriu-i 1.3 i miinsi 

i’ijiVi.iJiV , T!:Kv M,, 'i!;v l r 
h^A'i'^ViTriV. ‘VtTu 

University of 
Cam brief ge 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

_ . Ertiiiiinil ■* II.IUSO, 

CamljrldMn C.B .3 U ]]n! 

°uni s one Ol* ( wn 
jnarch S cuden ral, Ips .l, 

f»?, < i-»ir.. , '' u ' to 3t ■■■Jpiirn 

Btartlnn ri-soarch for tl.< 

AUnilasIcuis fmor. If 10 


The Department of 
Health and Social 
Security 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 
FOR NURSES 

[ 4 H.nX r W^ c ,, rl ^ 

rim-nY JS" 118 

M? v n!?^ m ' >n . , i , y nd « '*i*i*’ 

£ -SS-' ‘ui 1 

Sf.TiS ntH ' vhr ■ **l*h In n*. 

2 nrt ^ aHp 7 ?^^ 9 ^ e': ,, 

‘' 7 S? 

M 1 h 1 )***!, t ° ti 

rpi.ovvi'n Tim 
1 . NiirKnn tin-ailiiatn nr 

, oa n i^?- 0 V ,,, "‘ wj«» wi"l» "u 

M ^ U, ‘ " h, Olll-l- (la - 

Pn.o nn rdna! 0,,, r ™ l ' Lh 

nnn 1 .Pn’if? 0 ? ‘ Bra«lii„te.a or 
iiun-gradunti.ai vvlm wiah 
" •■•‘•BlU Mns.tr “b 

MeUod,'.° ,lrHt ln 

opollf n'tl'nn ,,n, 'fnV;, l 1 H rh Tro 
n. V H. l ab l u J rnin lh " rtopnrP 

rew: 

eii-mYno r; ( 6 ,^sn. ''^i^^V 

011 ri'blns uliuuld 


liii.-i «--.ti-i| ,Mii-s(iiia in-i- 

Mlvlti'il ir. iiinlmi Mr 
rtrym, U-llsnn. Ghln Nurs- 
[■• 0 rtnil-l-l-. I'ri-HtLMI 
Hr Hit li A 11 1 hurl 1 y . Wnfllilli 
?.• H'«l Rnu.l, I'lllwnuii. 
I > i«sl,in PH 2 MIX - l«lu- 
L'liiil.r, i'niMi.n t 07 72 i 
(laouf, r,,,. 1 n i hit mil ills- 

Ciis-iIiiiis umi 11 ppllt-ii 1 1 nil 
In, -III III- I'i-u lull Advinor. 
r. ' **«»l*l**l*iiiu. M mid i.f 

Ill-uUh Sill Vli ir StuUlnB, 

Nrsvi iiHtlii lip', 11 Tyne 
I'HV'C' hull — i<i|i>pIi,iiii< 
1 0(*.»2 I f.fif ,24 1 I,,,- Illtnr* 

uni! iIIhi-iishIiki. II 10 

Kingston 

Polytechnic 

Si-lpx.l nr l.lm (mui. 
I.ililllim-i tup .mil r.'ninpnli.,- 
Sr|i-,i<-n 

RESEARCH POST IN 
NUMERICAL 
ANALYSlS/C'ONTltO- 
L SYSTEMS 

A iii-i'suii w - 1 ih n Im. k- 
iirnniHl In ir nun, 1-,-u ul 

11 1111 1 ysls nr In ihi. rom- 
piil 11I linl/'inl t wui-i- uspi-riH 
It! I-Iilllrnl syslnlil ilcslm, Ih 
{'- ilNlrt ;' 1 Mi InlJl .1 snmll 
mk si.itr , ,p.n-i i, t i (.ruin, 
Mlii'Hr llm iIIi-'-i Unil n| IJI- 
M. J. rii-nhinii. (>ii,|ii,iutl In 
ri-Hi-aii-li in ■ inntMi tu, imml 
iiii-tiiniis in lontriij hVHlnni 
rln»l„n „„n j!,,. (Ipyalrip. 

■n«nl ■>* '■ llhrm-v nl for- 
IRAN snlii mil lin-.s fin - Uh" 
l 1 ’ , ■■ f Mtfr*'l syntHin (Insliin, 
Inlllal aninilnl imi-iiI will In- 
inr Hiioc vnnrn slnrtlnu an 
HU*JII an [mbs, ? j I ii will, th,- 
PHhhI l,| llty nf i-M iiiislnn 

HiilisiMiimiitlv 'Inimiiilini, mi 
liirilmr HUHC: support fnr 
lf,« Pl-ujrct. 

Sulurv will In- in n i-aniiu 
“e *•* £B. 72 I ,111 ( ini-lnUlmi 
. l-untfnn iillnwuin *n 

rlaliPi in t*.,art-l nn uhnr 2 
yisirs iuiiiIhi- rnvl'-wi. 

Diirml.s anil u ppifru tion 

■ ornib fi-nin Ac nrl'Mitlr IlM- 
Mti-j- n,i,,i. AU. KlutHtoh 
Pulyloi-hnlr , Punrhyn 

•? q 11 u . Kinustni, n|, on 

adST3"rt6. T1 2EE - TB| 01 ■ 

Plirtlior I n formal Inn inn 
u so hn ubtaiui-U bv tela- 
whonlim Ol- Ddiihaiit uli 01 - 
ft -,9 13 A 6 ent 227 . If f O 
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v ** , r*l ilpta Z I'fl^ TI* i'iD l' ( 12* LT\. n J!iI5i.-.itSS 

Fellowship* 


:■ .{yXhf&js- 


,\:k< -f 


Colleges of Further Education 


;• V -vYa & 'rHff ,1 




West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 


Visiting Fellowships 
Art & Design 

WGIHE is constilii idling ils (jnsilion us a lufKllng 
vocationnl *irt ‘inbign cnnfn: .mrt in liirlhuiiny lbis 
aim, Apnlicufion'; art* itiviltul lor I wo llmd form visillng 
Followships from iirnr-lising ArlisCi: 

Architectural 
Stained Glass 

WGIHE provides a unique course in this area of study 
which has an international reputation. The Visiting Fellow 
will work with students following a 3 year full -1 mo DArEL 
Higher Diploma and assist with research at M.Phil level. 

Illustration with 
Graphic Design 

Illustration has been taught for many yoars al WG IH E . Th e 
Visiting Follow will work ctes«ly with students and will tie 
expected to oncouragu links between cullege arm 
industrial dosign projects. 

Visiting Follows will he paid on a bas 's 0 ;,^ 

Lecturer ll/Sonior Lacturor’B salary and wil be subject to 
the same terms and conditions ol staff, but for a specific 
period of time. 

Application forms and further details are f'va ila ( bl «, fr °"; 
the Principal, Wost Glomomim Institute of Higher 
Education. Townhill Road, SWANSEA SA 2 OUT Is a^ 
please). Closing date lor applications: 11 th February 
1983 . 


Middlesex 

Polytechnic 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Huvi-hIiiii nl illlsfli ill 

i, mil, ml-. l,,r miiil, -ilini 

run 1 1 n. ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 l>lui-|<S|IMth 

£(i.lir, 5 -i I I ,022 uu 111* 
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ii, mil ■, ili inr ii iiiil v-.l-.lim 
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Minin. I, tnl Ini- rt'i-ii— inlilll 
l fir n 1 1 In •■! i (• 11 ,'ullnl 
tri'1,1 inmii . 
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who Ii ii v I. |ir«*\ Ic'imlv Iml'J 
9 liHC St u'li'ii I nil I l>n , lint 
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hold Sl.liC I ii i nl <-< 1 IH— 
H'-iii'i II Annlnliililnllllin 
limn, lli.ui mil' v«-«r. 
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I*.. i-H.iiiii.il » tit In*. MK; 
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A. 32 -M... 114 CIihmp 91 , 1 ". 

1 .1)11. Inn NH JII'N. lul Ilml 
lint II I In. Ill till- m 111 , III m." 

Itvilllllllln I I !>»■ * ■ ■ 

Wrl Kill. M Id, Ill-Fin n 1 ■J 1 ' " 
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Victorln University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 
POST-DOCTORAL 

fellowships 

The main Py r ?L? 75 -?S "m 
award* lm "0 

“commarre 

naS^h 1 Un ‘ program mm. 

hcoren i. \i 5 «ci &60 

S? II ,1 ro N* 52 : 5 o 0 

?cir“ travail Inn 

■n,o awards ara normally 

for one year. 

Condition* ,hL“a 0 [ 0 l «P- 
menl and mrihodora^ 
plication "ro 
irom t»." Adm In Ja^rat 1 vo 
Assistant ' A i»po In intents^ 
Victoria University 

Si 

dosa on 

20 robrunry 19 »». 


The Royal Society of 
Edinburgh 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Appl lent ions nr- hwlmil 
Fur post -di"- «•> nil *** 

low si lips, (nnuhlf from Olio- 
bar 1 st. 19 H 3 , «« Sttrtimn 

Uni varal tips. Cullcaes '"'J 
Central inaiUnHuiis. ruitber 
details and snrtUal'u” 
forms, wli lull alionlil o®, ’ "iij 

B letoil and ri-tiiriiPil 
larrli Slat. 1 0 H 3 . may »" 
obi allied fraiii the 
S.errotnry. Tho Rnval Sorb I y 
ot Edmf>ui-|ih. 
btraet. Edinbnrqh F.I 13 ,J >;« 


Richmond upon Thames Education Commlllee 
RICHMOND UPON THAMES 
COLLEGE (TERTIARY) 

Appointment of 
Assistant Principal 

(Group 7) 

Re-Advertlsement 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Assistant Principal (Group 7) of this tertiary collage. The 
vacancy arises from the promotion of the previous holder 
I to be Principal of another college. The college was 

I AnlnVtllrtkorl In 1 


Greater London area. All academic and vocational 
provision for 16-19 year olds in the Borough is 
concentrated within the college; some vocational courses 
are also offered for older students. 

Candidates must have good academic qualifications, 
relevant teaching experience, and proven management 
ability. Including some timetabling responsibility. 


Roehampton 

Southlands 

Institute 


Courses olfered by the Roohmupton Institute of Higher 
Education are in combined studies leading to university lust ana 
higher degrees. Tho successful candidate will be raqulreil to tana 
up the appointment not later than 1 September. 1983. 


I^il ; hi 


Applications are Invited from recent graduates In the discipline 
who should also possess a higher dogma or bo able to 
demonstrate proven research interests Preference will be given 
to candidates with teaching nnd research interests In any area o' 
British and/or European history since \70Q. Tlw ' 
appointed will also be expected to make a contribution to vn 
leaching of the Department's Foundation Ya f r to 

European history and to the development ot posl-graduaie 
degree courses. 

Saiary IL1I scale) CG.855-C1t.022 plus London Allowance EB34 
per annum. 

Further particulars and application ton ns may be obtained from. 
R. A. Fennell. Assistant Secretary, Roehamptonlnalltute of 
Higher Education. Richardson Building, Dlgby Stusrt 
I Cottage, Roehampton Lane, London SW15 5 PH. 

Closing date for applications- Friday, 4 February. 1983. 


La Salnte Union 
College of Higher Education 
Southampton 


Uiilvernity of 
Oxford 

St ISclnmnd Hull 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
FRENCH 

| , || .1 llllllMl- I,'' ' h 
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University of London 
INSTITUTE OF 
HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 

Kmearcli '"'W'foti 

I Bfl 3 — B 4 . valim * 3.3011 

will bH aw nr dud 0 r “^‘ 11 ,; 

ales In h 1 H t o r y ar U 0 n d or 1 
or otlior unlynMl*!**'. J". 

try form* l rBtu Ti!? bl Ai*r S L|. 
iL^dPrhi from the socroi 
nry. inilUuto of H)«torluiil 
RaVa arc I, , Vn ts evm liy or 

^S3SSwc 8 . B r7 , fiu. H ° U H Tli 


GonviUe and Cntus 
College 
Cambridge 

VISITING 

FELLOWSHIP 

The Cuumll of Goi^ill" 

nraddiitlc X®“I|,J.? 8 ^r^\'lBli- 
Collein in« ••"f'JJJJ whol" 
| 110 F<J«pW ,'°V “.on. for 

own M 1 "* r “M 7 e Colleno “ ,,d 
holer". 

nnd will . fbIIhmp, In- 

Lull- 8 * “'“f. ‘ d 8 C (-on,nio du - 

vldP 9 iib«IUIB'.o i «* |, 

pectert 

«n»nil 1 h 1', ,nL| l n(F«'i i br I d '(? • 

done". 

Hi? 1 ?" . ro i.. furUiur PA p ?l,! 


systems lor monitoring and supporting me prugio &3 d..u 
welfare of students, and for the teaching of a Pastoral 
Curriculum (Careers and Health Education, and Lite, 
Social and Learning Skills) to mixed abltoy tutor 9 ™jps. 
The person appointed will also have particular 
responsibility for the attainment of women students. 

Current salary; £18,354 (inclusive of Outer London 
Allowance). U1 . _ . . 

Further particulars and forms, returnable by Frldny, 
28th January. 1983. available from Vne Director ol 
Education. Regal House, London Road. Twickenham, 
Middlesex TWI 3QB. 

Previous applications will ho automatically re- 
considered. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


County of Avon 
Bath College of Higher 
Education 

N< T.r 

LECTURER GRADE !1 
adi.u'-.,' 1 *” 19 i,r * ‘'"'."j: 0 

fm Viiiptflii'nini'*" .*'■ ■ Ltl- 

tiivnr Ciru.l" II In. 

geography 

oUOGIIAeMV with 

JJJ! rl ‘Vi'ioru r “ir 0l nai.«vl'H,ru1 

Unnorilpliy. Url>ml Alifily^lR* 

policy su««iio»- 

MUSIC 

tbl MI.ISIC Win, P^ nculnr 

r of or c-iut- to tompuBlIlp,. on*l 

sty Flat lea thormony and taull 
tnrpolnl.- 

Appllcantm should be 
iriea to tearh at Honoura 

5<iptoinb«r 1983 - 

Further detolia mar he 
obtained from t,ie . .J,TjJ clp t Q 
at the above addroea. to 
wltom apullaatlona „t 2 f> 
formal should ba *uhmltt«a 
by aath. January. I BBS. US 


Fellowships 

continued 


University of 
Cambridge 
Darwin College 

lv lir 

n T-wl,, r, 0,Ti"ir B 

assgli 

yvDi*. 

ilflP-* | nu 1 bill tOll" 

i'iSsP&SP-S 

rnreeri for'Vu’mllV 1 

inr" >* c PL , .f.i,rliluD c:B 3 


Hampshire County 
Council 

Southampton College ol 
Higher Education 
LECTURER I IN 
CERAMICS 

H I J,! "'| » n 5« J uiniZH 'for ” Vi* 

llATKC flui-lll lc*»t r* ^ 

1 1 iiili ur Grrcifl'-ii»» Jn 

f"i nnH.-a- A i,pi Iriiiiti. 

. n i ■ l . I |,a v,i a vnrv will, 
know [«i dll'* of ••«T" ,,l ‘ e “ 
,.»prricntB <•" n ITrijT,- 
Htiinul nut rnr. *»p*rlni,ro 
ui tnnefinu «rtul«« 
t„> an udvniilaoe. 

Salary acola: I. 5 . 3 SS— 

C'J. 2 & 7 » 

Anpi Irai Ion forms and 

.wus.' 

Sr-HteSa^ Edicailon^ UMt 

593 B 1 Ext- 2 fi. 

Closl no dale: aH 
ary. 1088. Ma 

Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

BC,, ° a n l „S r r”e?;V ^Z anlna 
LI/H IN HOTEL AND 
CATERING 
ADMINISTRATION 
(MANP0WERMRE- 
ADVERTISEMENT) 
•r,» Bpaitlnllfc® In ti-u. l.lnt. 

JBBPRr 1 1 “"*■ 

MnupnMor Sti.rtlitft. 

Appll, aula j, I, nu Id h«w«| 

tdtnrlnn. "r alHvI 
iln«ir* . 

To aclil i, n ■> •»*■•. O ' 1 ■''* 1 

, I-,,- J. L |l, JI ,!-■ tlMlIW*. 

uni wllli npiiii 

TFC Vl , “ l, 'L;:"rt 

uriM a fin 1 1 1 , 

w«lfrv I-I CA. 18 H- 
r in IOl ' iHi'l IlSl ^ n ■}¥ 

by nuullf I* atl , *" 1 t n,,tl ‘ * 
per tor, in. 

. A ,R 5 J"aWl"H , “rS« riVJ- 

urtl'ot dr,, Artm,,,ls«i:»;;ve 
OUKer (TD/ikI. Er n 1 * 

rSi?f> L n";.:r 

LoiilIliu VV 5 3 Ur. 

ClualnM da* ’ 2H.li 

ni y 190 - 3 . 


Applications aro Invited for llm post of Deputy Principal tor | 
September, 1983. . 1 

This medium sized mixed Roman Catholic cottage, administered 
bv the Sisters of La Salnte Union, oilers degree courses olBFd, 
HThond BA. validated by the University o\ Sou«« JFgJJJh 
ln-servico provisions Include a degree and several diplomas lor 
serving teachers. The college shaios In iho work ol the 
Portsmouth Dlacosan Religious Education CenUe, situated on 
tho campus. . 

Applicants aro expected to hnve approprtato quall!.catiDns and 
experience and to be practising Roman Catholics. 

For salary purposes the college is Grade VI. 

Further Information from the Principal's sscrotarv at La 
Salnte Union College of Higher Education, jha Avenue, 
Southampton S09 310. Telephone Southampton 28781. 
Letters of application (no forms) to be received no later than 15th 
February. 19B3. 


Bulmershe Coliege of 
Higher Education 

lecturer in 

COMMUNITY NURSIN6 

(Salary scale: £6|B55-£11,022} 


areas of District Nursing and Health Visiting 


Hiaher Education. Woodlands Avenue, Earley. Reading 
SSS^HY Tel. (0734) 683387. ext. 228. 

r-omnintad forma to be returned by February 7th 1983, 
BoSehlre County Council le an equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


S. KATHERINE’S 
COLLEGE 


PRO-RECTOR ^ 
HEAD OF S. KATHERINE’S 
COLLEGE 

Applications aro invited from man or women, lay or cleric 
who are communicant members of tho Church or 
England. The appointment, which will be effective irom 
1st September, 1983. will bo wllbin Burnham F.E. Group 
8 Vice-Principal Scale £18.786. 

Further details are available Irom tha Rector. Liverpool 
Institute of Higher Education. S. Katherine’s College. 
Stand Park Road, PO Box 6. Liverpool L16 9JD. 

Closing date lor completed applications 7th February, 
1983. 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


Colleges of Technology 


DEPUTY 

DIRECTOR 


CHELMER ESSEX 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Required for let May 1983. 
Applications are Invited for I 


Application are Invited for the above post (Group 
9) for which (he salary Is currently £20,205 par 
annum. r 

Closing dale: 1st February, 1983 
Applicants" forma and further details available 
SSffi.5* MM? ««g"rt»y. ChBlmer - Essex 

as uuass c ra n ' vic, ° ria r °“ 

Telephone (0248) 354491, Ext. 221. 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education, 
Swansea 


Applications are Invited from well-qualified candidates for the 
following posts: 

Senior Lecturer In 
Educational Research 

to join the Research Unit, under the direction of Dr Kenneth 
/™;A, J 8upervialn 9 J servifl 9 teachers taking M.Phll/Ph.D 
(CNAA) degrees and to assist with teaching on the B.Ed 
degree (University of Wales). Applicants must be Good 
Honours Graduates and have nad experience of successfully 
supervising research to final submission. (Ref. HE4/1/1Q/83) 

Research Associate In 
Teacher Education 


Administration continued 


CNAA for M.Phll/Ph.D. (RefT HE4/2/Tft83) ^ w,,n ,na 

Senior Lecturer in Business 

to assist with the development of a CNAA Business 
Informatics degree and to teach on HND and other course? 
82? Tl on ? ura degree In Economics, Statistics or 
"SWISS? r ^ u '^Preferably with a higher degree In Ihe 
Search 8Xper,6nc ° h,0hly 

Research Associate In Business 

AnS d fl n r I? <a 0 h^ rvl S 8d E!! 0 "* 1 m Business Informatics. 
Applicants should ba recent graduates In dlsclnllnen 
associated with InformattonSyatems and will be excected to 
register with CNAA for a higher degre™(^f. HE^/ioS) 

Lecturer 1 in Business 

°* Bu8 J neas courses. Applicants should 
,n J he , flrea of economics, law or accountancy 
SiSSm knOW,Bdfl0 ° f ,ntamia,lon Systems H 

Lecturer 1 In Law 

ImmSSISL h '^ rlBty of Sjf 810 ® 88 coereea. Applicants must 
n i^ w ; and !£? Possession of ahlgher degree 
an ® t * van,a $ B - The successful candidate should 

&JHggSLZSmV> *ill !8C ture on Criminal Law 
and the Administration of Justice. (Ref. HE2/8/10/83) 

Senior Lecturer In 
Computer Aided Design 

^S!fnA u ba well-qualified Honours graduates with 
ffTM? X mH 8nc ? 0 Computer Aided Design, Manufacture 
^owrtet^s of light current engineering 
nni?i^^f n<:yQr J n8tnjfTie nlatfon. Researoh/DevelopmerS 
and leaching experience are desirable. (Ref. HE5/7/10/B3) 

■ Senior Lecturer: 
Computer Based Management 
Information System 

theposaesslofi .of a higher research dwreewSiW b?an 
ten® or rammerelaj 


SlflV/PfflCiTYOFDUBLIN 
&VIE.W VOCATIONAL EDUCATI ON COMMITTEE 


Dublin Institute of Technoln rjij 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

KEVIN STREET, DUBLIN 8, IRELAND. 

Applications are invited for the following permanent 
wholctinic posts:— 

p.i. HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSICS 

The Department of Physics provides courses in Physics 
at Certificate, Technician Diploma and Degree levels. 

It is also responsible for a four year professional course 
m Ophthalmic Optics and for courses up to Advanced 
Certilicaic Level in Professional Photography. The 
Department hus developed a research expertise and 
reputation in Optics and Medical Physics and post- 
graduate training is provided in these ureas. The 
successful applicant will be expected to give strung 
academic leadership and be a competent administrator. 

The appointment will be made at Senior Lecturer I 
Scale. 

Salary Scalci IR£13,853 to IR£17,I77 ( under review) 

LECTURER I 

K.J Electronics and Communications 
Engineering. 

K.2 Inorganic Chemlltry 

K.3 Industrial Chemistry 

K.4 Microbiology/Biotechnology 

K.10 Dietetics/Nutrition 

K.12 Materials Science 

K.14 Medical Physica (Instrumentation) 

K.15 Ophthalmic Optics 
K.16 Computer Science 
K.18 Electrical Engineering ' 

JJ'J? Languages and AppUed Linguistics 

K.21 Business and Management Studies 

COLLEGE TEACHER 

C.21 Electronic Engineering 
CJ2 Electrical Installation Work 
C.23 Photography 
C.25 Medical Physics (Physiological 
Measurement) 

C.26 Mathematics 

C.27 General Studies for Apprentices 
SALARY SCALEi 

Lecturer I; IR£10,692 to IR£15,053 (under review) ! 
College Teacher: IR£8,243 to IRjC 13,992 
(under review) 

Incremental credit up to a maximum of 5 years may be 
permitted In certain circumstances. 

Qualffications and ^nditions of Service in accordance 
with Memo V,7 of the Department of Education. ■ 

Applications on the standard form, available on request, 
must reach the Secretary/Rcgisirar not later than 
12 noon on Friday 18th February, 1983. 


^ !i '.'I ExiXii!i;v UHiur Wi A-i.ik.V 15 Cunm II ()p f j 
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HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Polytechnic Library 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(Engineering) 

Qrodo 801 C8.658-C9.231 Rail NOTH 
Saa 5ufa|Kl UMiton In fuoa* ol Applied Science art EntfjJWWQ 

JSff «»“ Bnd “» 

TU4 and ahould be relumed to that oWce not l*Ur than FikJey, 2B January, 
1M3. 


Overseas 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

CENTRE FOR 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited lor appointment to the post .of Director 
oTthe Centre for EducallonalTechnotogy whlchwlllbei itfuptf 
the National University ol Singapore. Canjdetes sfmuM 
possess relevant qualifications and ronaWer^le experience in 

the area ol educational technology. Jt°«tflrtlarv 

those holding senior positions in a similar centre at a tertiary 

The successful candidate will bores^nslblefOT ^rs^nglhe 
functions of the Centre, which notodeproductonrt a range 

of audio-visual material for leaching P^mb, ^e on ine 

purchase and UB&ge of related 8 ^ U, P^ 0 ^1; Jf h ^centre in 
responsible for the planning and development ofthe e in 
line with the development and expansion programme oi me 

TTila Is a senior appointment as the post carries a salary range 
Identical to that for an Associate Professor. 

Gross annual aalaiy ranges from 6$74,020 to S$ ^candidate’s 
commencing BBlary will' depend upon Ihe candtcaies 
; qualifications and experience. 

Leave and medical benefits are the staff 

University's Academic Staff Provident Fund^ame Uia swn 
member contributes at the present rate ol 23% of ms aaiare 
subject to a maximum of 8$690 pjn. ■"£ 
contributes 22% of hla monthly salaiy.The sum Btendng wire 
. staff member's credit In thd Fund, which la ^®a Mr ^Ma||yai a 
•: withdrawn when the staff member leaves Slngappre/Maiay a 
permanently, or on reaahlng the age ot tb. : , 

Other benefila Include: a BeWngjn fiSS ?o 

8 2,000, subsidised housing at renlate ran^from wiiw 
210 p.m., education allowance in respect or a 

joatton eubjeot to a maximum of S$12.0OT 
aaslatanoe and baoflage allowance for the transportation.™ 

personal elf sole to Singapore. . . 

Application forms and further ln^atoi on terms, and 
conditions ol aeivloe may bB obtained from. 


The Director , . M 

Personnel Department -. 
National Unlverelty of Singapore 
Kent Ridge - 

. re^E?c 0 of!singapqre 


Mr R. E, Sharma 
Director ■ 

NU8. Overseas Office 
5 Chssham Stredt , 
London SW1 


DAS WISSENSCHAFT8ZEHTBUM BESUlf ; 

ilm.W 

fflr S Jahre elneri • •• •. '! 


^^TfBtiTnTrr^iE 



oner und 


Mw ^ r h 8r^^X Bewerbem 

Ben.lunw 

■r.2um 28. Februar 19B3 zu richten an. ... ... 

£'0 : Profeasor Dr. Melnolf DIerte 

PASSES' ;■ ■ ■ 


STATE OF QATAR 

University of Qatar 

Kli^ln a SnKn&y or aquhalant In.l&n of tarllM, aduoallon la aaaanUal. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Department of Mechanical Engineering: 

- Associate ProlesBor In Machine DeBlgn 

- AsslBtant Professor In Dynamics. Vibrations & Control. 

- Associate Professor In Power Systems. 

- Assistant Professor In Fluid Systems. 

SisStWJasss-. 

SSSfew*® 1 

- AsslBtant ProlesBor In Thermodynamics and ReacUon Engines ng. 

SALARIES: 




Associate Professor _ 


a«>iatant Professor (Lecturer) 



OR 

141000-155400 


1 20000-1 41 600 


97500-111900 


3279D-3B890 


28040-30575 


.nrTa, - P-J- Tffi- Bnd * * !PMe - up 10 lhraa 

■ SKer ranks receive economy class tickets. 

I /in' Interest ires car loan ot $4132. 

- Three months vacation. 



PO BOX 271 3, DOHA, 

STATE OF QATAR , 



Education 

Development Scheme Mfffffii 


number of 'Awards ia^e°the of ^ an f 

:':^Devplopmant AdmlnlstreUon td en 9® ir J ^ tW education in 

- VyjJrtwn from this country reseat into aspects . , 

BrItrsh Citizens/: ' : - 

• • ‘ ^ca^n. 

i.. u i or nnn yJlStow a DES appwtvwl 

Applicanta atrould ba 

Closing d ^“ l s ^ 1>B3- ' I'' • 

) ■ 

Ovaraaa. Da«alopm«nt A^InlaWtlon. 

' ci-nH Hfluad. Stag Piece, wn« on s ™. , 7 ™ , 


University of 
London 

institute 

MAIN AREA 

studies 

(UNITED STATES) 


ODA 


OVERSEAS 
nFVFIOPMENT 
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Monday 


Up at 6.30am as usual for another 
8.00 lecture. Funny how quickly one 
sets used to the early start. And Ur 
the three-hour long lectures! What 
takes much more getting used to is 
the informality of the students. My 
injunction to interrupt the lectures 
for questions and clarification is 
taken to the letter, with most in- 
terjections beginning “Frank 
Three-hour lectures have one nice 
feature, the hourly coffee breaks 
provide an opportunity to get to 
know the students on a social basis, 
and to tease out the points someone 
was reluctant to raise in the lecture. 
Spend the afternoon in my office 
collating material on Finnish immig- 
rants to Sweden. Frequent interrup- 
tions by colleagues who want advice 
on points of English grammar. Prom- 
ised lots of acknowledgments in fu- 
ture publications as a quid pro quo. 
Home to our village house to discov- 
er that the black slicker on the letter 
box doesn't mean that we're on 
someone's death list, but that we 
simply don't want ' any newspapers 
delivered. 


one. Not really my fault since all the 
notices are in Swedish. With typical 
Nordic efficiency the parking ticket is. 
in the form of a bank giro for ease of 
payment. Decide to ignore it: 
nonetheless since our car Is British 
registered. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


Another early start. Not a lecture, 
today, but a question and answer 
session ftw Thursday’s microecono- 
mics exam. Find on getting to the 
lecture theatre that the overhead 
projector is a dud. So are all the 
projectors in .adjacent theatres. All 
the more infuriating since I had com- 
bed the building the previous week 
and found that over three quarters of 
all the projectors were out of action. 
The appropriate authorities had 
promised speedy action, just prom- 
ised. Resolve to get a colleague to 
take the matter up. It's difficult to be 
both effective and angry when the 
iani tor’s English is so poor. Students 
lead me to an audio visual store 
room, spend five minutes finding out 
the correct code for the electronic 
lock, and then discover that the twp 
projectors inside are also broken. 
Begin .the session with a 15-minute 
coffee breakl 


Wednesday 

"A day at home spent, on the Finnish 

rmmisrnllftr TL. r 11 . 


Begin the correction process. The., 
frustrations of the examiner are uni- 
versal; illegible handwriting, non se - 
quitors and simple omission of sec- 
tions of a question. Begin the pro- 
cess at home but go in to Lund at. 
midday to replenish alcohol supplies 
for the weekend. Alcohol is sold ini 
Sweden only through the Systembo- 
lagel, the state-run liquor monopoly. 
Our village is too small to boast ai 
branch, though the hardware shop' 
will take orders and supply the next: 
day. No alcohol is sold on Saturdays 
or Sundays, so the weekend’s con- 
sumption must be planned in adv- 
ance. But Friday is not the day to do 
the planning. Spend 25 minutes 
queuing for two bottles. Console my- 
self that they’re cheaper than in Bri- 
tain. Big advantage of the state 
monopoly, they can purchase wine in 
such bulk they get it at a lower price 
than anyone eke. Wine is cheap, 
spirits expensive. Conclusion, buy 
your spirits in Denmark, which is 
only 30 minutes away. Hardy persons 
are reputed to maintain stocks of the 
hard stuff in the left luggage lockers 
on the Danish side in case they run 
out over a weekend. 


Saturday 


No lie-in this week. A “disputation” 
is being held in the economics depart-' 
ment. It’s the Swedish coun- 
terpart to the British oral examina- 
tion for a doctorate. fri theory it’s 
open to all, and ail can have a go at 
the candidate if he's still standing 
after the official “opponent” has. 


after the official “opponent” has. 
done his job. Today's proceedings’ 
are surprisingly lively, with the 
candidate, an uaql defending ai thesis' 
on ■ Middle Eastern oil, giving the 
opponent a rather hard lirpe. Depart 
Oner two hours to relieve our baby- 
sitter, die public admitted to disputa- 
'tions doesn’t include 18- month-old' 
infants. Go through to Malrtid far 
*be rest of the morning, wander 
round the: old ; town. Sign numerous 
petitions for the release of: Lech 
Walesa, the saving of the whale, etc. 
See an Englkh production of Don 
Quorate by the. Actors Touring Com- 
pany that evening. Even in Ltind 
(population less than 50,000) they 
can attrhet a full house. And one 
, that revels in the subtleties of the' 
■'Pfey- ' \ - v. ' : • 



die. 'Finns •• are : . much • belter 
documented. The wealth of data on 
the Finns In Sweden is a 'byproduct 
of (he personnummer system. Every- 
one Here Is allocated a number by 
the population registration people. 
At jea4t in theory. Decide to find ont 
“PW comprehensive the system Is ‘by 
checking if; my family are registered. 
Contact the local church and find I’m ' 
regfsteredi but wife and daughter are 
^ Qt, ^A n «, : WQ ’ ve here IQ 


mdpthkl Winder tost how good all 

* result.! 


One of the experiences of academics TJ 
interested in policy, whether scien- Dvllvt lU 
tific, economic or social, is the occa- * 

sional trip to some foreign capital for f)<ni/p] flinvi 
an international conference. When M/M. € IV Cl 11 Id- 11 
the invitation arrives I always feel . • 

pleasure. Somehow it confirms one’s [Q 2) 1*1*1 V£ 
status as what international organize- - ** * * * T ^ 

tions call “experts”. Since some of us 
spend quite a lot of time struggling 
to keep abreast of the various areas 
on which we are meant to be know- 
ledgeable and feeling exceedingly in- 
expert, it provides a boost to confi- 
dence. 

Such an invitation conjures up the 
delights of Paris, Rome or New York 
for two or three days with those 
generous per diems that allow the 
participant to eat in expensive res- 
taurants without feeling guilty and to 
slip into the latest exhibition in the 
long lunch hour. It also provides a 
good excuse to have a break from 
the office and rushing home to cook 
supper for the family. One thing that 
is certain about international confer- 
ences is that they are rarely tiring, 
unless you are the organizer. 

Moreover, for those of us who — 

pride ourselves about not being TpQQQ Qr-lrcf 
parochial and who believe quite gen- ^ CSart DldLlvj LUI1C 

^aye as . muc h to their jokes and obscure vocabularies 

m fl mm f hpL fo 3 ™, llow ot ^ ers - > s not conducive to easy communica- 

leZ 8 frnm hn!. w:^ h fL h “ Ve t0 P™; J Bnd m y self tom between 
learn from how we do tne same, headphones and relylnc on mv rustv 

international conferences provide an French and German. Occasionally \ 



opportunity to learn a great deal. 
The participants from government 
departments, employers’ confedera- 
tions, trade unions, research insti- 
tutes and universities give the invitee 
the impression that he or she will 
make excellent contacts as well as 
participate in scintillating debate. 

That at least is the theory. Some- 
how or other it never quite turns out 
like that. There are a variety of 
reasons why one’s expectations are 
never quite fulfilled. First of all the 
physical surroundings are rarely con- 
ducive to good open debate and 
argument. Rows of people sit behind - 
large plagues saying Royaume-Unie, 
Yugoslavs, etc. and surrounded by 
the clutter of equipment for simul- 
taneous translation. 

Then there is the problem of lan- 
guage. It may sound chauvinistic for 
anyone British to claim' that the day 
we can manage with a single lan-' 
guage for such occasions will be a 
great advance, because it is obvious 
that the only language that could be 
used is English. Nevertheless the 
need for headphones and interpreters 
desperately trying to keep up with 
the participants' speeches including 


headphones and relying on my rusty 
French and German. Occasionally I 

S ve up trying with either and follow 
e example of the Japanese dele- 
gates who can frequently be 


gates who can frequently be 
observed wearing headphones with 
the sound off so that they act as 
earmuffs. When “the flesh is weak 
but the spirit is there” is translated 
as “the meat is soggy but the alcohol 
is ready" who can blame the Japs. 

The next problem is the official 
delegates, who turn up with a pre- 
pared speech- which represents their 
government’s position, usually self- 
congratulatory or defensive or both. 
The East Europeans are especially 
prone to this but they are by no 
means the only offenders. The chair- 
persons on these occasions are al- 
ways too polite or perhaps too fright- 
ened that it will provoke an interna- 
tional incident to shut them up. 

A not dissimilar .problem is that of 
the fanatical purveyor of vested in- 
terest: the trade unionist, who thinks 
he is still at the negotiating table; the 
academic who believes that research 
is the answer to every problem: the 
employer with a one-track mind ab- 


out the appalling consequences of 
government intervention. All of 
these characters can be found at 


nntionnl conferences but when recog- 
nized by their fellow participants for 
whnt they arc they can be more 
easily exposed and criticized than in 
international fora. 

Occasionally the papers, which are' 
circulated prior to international con- 
ferences are excellent. They make 
use of International comparisons to 
raise interesting and pertinent ques- 
tions about the issues being discussed 
or they provide information about 
other countries which would be hard 
to track down nnd pull together by 
an individual or group in one of the 
countries concerned. But all too 
often they have a pap-like quality; 
pages and pages of generalities writ- 
ten in internotionalese. This encour- 
ages a similarly empty debate at the 
conference. 

This all sounds carping and 
perhaps I should admit that I do not 
like any kind of conference very 
much anyway. Moreover why keep 
accepting if one is going to bite the 
hand of one's frienas in the internal 
tlonal organizations, who feed us? 
But as with love affairs that are not 
working, it always seems best to 
keep trying and hoping for better 
things. I am still not so cynical as 
some colleagues, who treat these 
events as a mere swan. 

The swanning aspect in any case 
has its limitations. There is the 
tedium of travelling weighed down by 
the double-space photo-copied papers 
for the conference itself plus a wnole 
lot of other papers some individuals 
bring with them in bulk and insist on 
thrusting into your unwilling hands. 
The foreign cities themselves often 
turn out to be a bit of a disappoint- 
ment. 

Even the most exhilarating city has 
its limitations when explored alone. 
Some people can sit by themselves in 
smart restaurants developing their 
capacities as a gourmande. Others, 
like myself, would rather snatch a 
hot dog from a street stall than sit in 
isolation in a Michelin three star 
establishment. 

I don’t know what the solution is- 
I am sure we should not abandon 
these exercises in international con- 
tact and cooperation. But I am 
equally sure we need to look at their 
format and think out how to improve 
them. As a start I suggest we have to 
overcome our unwillingness to be 
forthright and critical of what people 
from other countries say. Learning 
from others will only take place 
when we stop being reticent about 
criticizing and questioning them as 
well as ourselves. 1 


Sunday 


Dim, dull 
and dottily 
obsessive 

It is obviously, true! that many 
awful things are done in. the name of ' 
the social sciences, many dire bopks 
written in the name, of saccharine or 
stonyhearted subject matter; I it . Is 
further truq that, plenty : p€ Very stu- 
pid people are appointed to imiversl- 


pid people are appointed to universi- 
ties, and Some of them become fel-. 

Souls ,“' d members of 
the UGC or even of-a government; it 
is even more true that some members 
of other universities, or at least, 
other departments, are sJothfiil and 
.negligent, qf all their duties, - • .. 


j cotfecting.the 


■when Sebastian . Fly te was. aq under-' 

S «fuate was a thriving centre q'f; as' 
e JT say. excellence and scholarly 
Mal. opr eVen shall we say, at the 
time of Munich, or in 1947 or so. 
when .our present masters got a job. - 
Most human institution* must include 
and tolerate the usual human propor-' 
tiqns Of thq_dim,_ the diijl- the iSdo- 
lent, and the dottily obsessive.: -.Blit 
f° 0 w tho watchail. waiting, .perceiv-- 
25* nd J?f ref ’ t eyes look .without. In- 1 
SL ■ J 1 u P° n nssprted !Vniver?i- 
» » elsowherpithe feame gra 
ifflspltals and scfipcJiTvand 

nhreaUy-effident, 
JW* .intellectually i excellent;, and 
^-ronsdousufwerw, remove 1 those 
activities- wfrich. 1 cfO, not fit that deeply 
implausible. picture. ; The' vast and 


the vasty deep Rutherford’s Caven- 
dish as the spirit of pure and real 
research, apd much comforted, 
march triumphally over the earnest 
guardians of decency hidden in de- 
partments of social work, health 
care, mental health, and those con- 
cerned with teaching the teachers. 

V Metaphbrs and clidSs about “slim- 
ming down" “leaner but fitter”.. 
P^seh/ing the firegrate", "no feath- 
er-bedding 1 ' ; “regrettable divisive- 
ness , deodqrtze what is actually 
happening: the elimination of tech- 
nological- life, of the caring profes- 
sions. and of careful thought about 
the. nature of society, the infinitely 
difficiUt attempt to, theorize the point 
at which the lives of individuals and 
the structures they create actually 
cross. : J ; 

, : When all is said and done about the 
ejequiaiteness, brilliance, and resist- 
ance ; of the numerical sciences, it' 
remains obviously- true from the evi- 
dence pf , all human failure, that it is 
much harder; tb practise tne human 
^fences 1 and the care of persons than 
anything else, aqd that it is much the 
most most important, thing to do. . 

■ ,The obvious and paramount diffi- 
culty of 'the human Sciences is not. 
alas, , obvious , to pur '. governors; 
whether they. are elected, appointed, 
bp emerged ftbih the normal proces- 
ses of cqnsti|tation,' Tb speak in theft 

t v alUes' of British 
pplitieal dylturd is to ■ speak ah' un- 
kttown tongue; .They . will /allow, 
apubtlessi the scholarly criticism of - 
, texts/ a S the proper study of, English 
departments, or the critical scoring 


berwlck Green. 

. A conspiracy theory of the world 
is a great comfort. What, however. Is 
so arresting (sic) about the present 
assault upon the human values car- 
ried by the welfare state, and tne 
universities as, surely, their proper. 


gunrdjans, is thnt there is nothing 
conspiratorial about , the assault 
force* ohd that they are, In fact, our 
own senior officers. A university 
community which allows these thine 
to happen to it has, as they say, only 
Itself to blame, In this country, the 
long academic neglect of either class 
or intellectual interdependence com- 
bined with the deep absence. in those 
communities most dedicated to the 
idea of community of mutuality, 
cooperation, lack of sriobbery, . an ’ 
. honest respect for the innumerable . 
varieties ot. human inquiiy, ferment 


of, hypocrisy and ., seif-interest". jn 
oqr times and in bur country, thebe’, 
i repellent poisons! work in well-bred, 
vegetable, and unseen ways. .The call r 
to the- Colours of criticism; may be;' 
mode by red, white, and .bide: alike, : ' 
. apd without t^e harmonious sai^o-v * 
(imorties pf either politic* brijself in* 
tefest. what isat issue ii.the mtelieb-. 
tual defence Of .the best and hitherto :• . 
mpst precious virtu es of : the .polity, 
.arm their worst- enemy is thoidlling : 
ne^v alliance of pure scholars, man:: •• 
agenalista, and political freebooters. , 
As a grfiat hero of English .inteUeO-V'. 


of tnunc as the proper duty of music 
1 departments; r each as. cultivated ad- 
juncts of thd economy, But they do 
, not allow either for. the practical imi 
: proyeraeut of everyday life (foi ex^ 


at: Brunei 

sa ^ OJendowers call Up from 7 


.wuHsuug iccnnoiogy, neip to 
the deaf), nor, fot; the. necessary 
^toning .of the good life as : essayed 
1 - by St : John the Divine, Sir .Thomas' 
M°re, and at ihe university of Cam, 


and Cambridge ignoring' the lessons ' 
of [ the five-year-old .Third J-Kelch, 

• “All my : Ufe T Have been - fighting 
against these things in the' ; dark. 
Henceforth l shall fight in the day- 
iight.” . . : V- : \ V;,. ; 

j: .V;. Fred Ing^ls 

The author is reader in educadoh at 
the University of Bristol K v • ' 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Need for policy research in 
field of higher education 

Sir, - May I welcome your leader of opposed to national systems. It has 
January 7 and, on behalf of the led such concerns as personnel man- 


JjUlUai y • -w 

Society for Research into Higher agement to be eclipsed, even at insti- 
Education, whole-heartedly endorse tutional level, by an over-exlcusive 
your argument for sustained and study of the bureaucratic processes, 
sophisticated policy research in the In consequence the organizational 
field of hiener education. Even structures and procedures recom- 


Conditions of work for UGC members 

Sir, - In his talk to the Parliamentary the role of the individual members, convincing basis for judgment to a 
and Scientific Committee, sumrna- One trusts that the recent exercise is department which has not been 
rized in your issue of December 17. one-off, not to be repeated in depth, visited by the all-important subject 
Dr Parkes did not refer to the condi- although with the demographic sub-committee for several years. 


ui I ai nwa uiu nwi kiiw wimi auiiuugii mm 

i- tions under which, from 1979 on, he downturn soon to reinforce t 


as chairman and his fellow members 
of the University Grants Committee 


SOUlllMltaisu >■*-/ *■— 

field of higher education. Even structures and procedures recom- 
though there is a financial squeeze mended, being justified by detailed 
the sums of public money invested bureaucratic analysis but rather 
are vast; not only do policy options general analyses of the social system 
deserve greater investigation but the and individuals at work, tend to be 
public has a right to expect those based on rather incomplete consid- 
policies to be monitored and evalu- erations. Should this imbalance result 
ated once implemented. Currently in governance informed by policy 
we do not even keep adequate run- ! study, political and economic disci- 
ning records of the decisions made plines alone to the exclusion of 
by such bodies as the Council for psychology and management, we are 
National Academic Awards and the likely to finish up with a research prob- 
Nalional Advisory Body (NAB) port system which can identify prob- 
which, quite as much as Government lems of institutional performance but 
policy, fashion the education system will be weak in producing workable 
we end up with. solutions. In the final analysis, the 

As you say, it is unrealistic to adaption of our education system to 
suppose the society could on its own new circumstances will defend upon 
do the job required. It could, how- the management of people, not of 

..... _nl.a n .InnlRnint mnlrlhullnn finonna nrtf nf rponlat inn? Tint (if 


.were obliged to carry out a task far assumed _ . .. 

more demanding than any could stance than in the old quinquennial 
have expected when appointed. days is surely irreversible. 

In their eagerness to achieve good If this is so, one should recognize 


nomy drive, some continuation 
appeats likely. That the UGC has 
assumed a more interventionist 


In their eagerness to achieve good If this is so, one should recognize 
marks for “economies”, the Depart- that the gentlemanly conditions of 
ment of Education and Science cut earlier times are no fongei appropri- 
the staff of the UGC from around ate. With few exceptions, members 

i*ic l. *rC in thu tumoral /,( tin nrr orp pnanord in nlhp.T 


125 to 75. Included in the general 
reduction was the particular down- 
grading at the top, where one deputy 
secretary and two under-secretary 
posts were reduced to one under- 
secretary, at a period when a more 
sensitive government might have 
supposed that the UGC stood _ in 
need of the highest administrative 
skill available. The burden placed on 
Dr Parkes himself can be imagined, 
he being the only full-time member 
of the UGC. 


of the UGC are engaged in other 
full-time jobs, mainly as heads of 
university departments now them- 
selves under stress. 

Dr Parkes argues that knowledge 
of work in particular universities can 
largely be acquired as a by-product 
by an active, lively-minded practi- 
tioner such as himself when a profes- 
sor of engineering. Up to a point of 
course this is true. But justice must 
be seen to be done and a brief 
encounter in the Athenaeum or at 


UK) UVI^I eiivuumvi >** *»»» . ....... -- 

Which leads to consideration of the Royal Society may not appear a 


In other words, membership of the 
UGC should be recognized as a part- 
time iob, with academic salaries safe- 
guarded but with some financial 
compensation available to tiie uni- 
versity departments directly affected 
by the necessary absences of one of 
their senior staff. In so far as non- 
university members are concerned, 
perhaps something a little better than 
the current derisory attendance allo- 
wance could be ottered. 

The pressures on the UGC (I 
write as a former member) could 
encourage the notion that tne solu- 
tion lies in handing the whole exer- 
cise over to the DtiS. I am sure that 
many share my view that this way 
lies disaster. To listen to Professor 
H. S. Fems’s "commerdalization" 
proposals, except as an udjuncl, 
would be more disastrous still. 

: BARONESS WHITE, 
i House of Lords. 


II U liiucpciiucill. ui CI1J ... * . 

slitution; its membership crosses the ments has very little else but people 
binary line both in terms of indi- dealing with nothing but people and 
vidual members and institutional producing nothing but people. What 
membership; and a large proportion, education institutions are peculiarly 
if not all, of those studying higher short of compared with industry, and 
education - the entrepreneurial pro- the armed and social services, are 
fessors, the mainstream academic re- models of how they work, 
searchers in higher education, the As you said the University of 
senior administrators in national London has chosen to allow its chair 
agencies, and the enlightened repre- in higher education to fall into dis- 
sentatives of special interest - all are use. However, it has created a Cen- 
gathered as members on equal terms tre for Staff Development in Higher 
under its umbrella. Education. This and the Institute for 

Over the last two or three years Educational Technology at Surrey 
the society has been turning itself University are the only two centres 
into a more and more effective press- working in the field. One or two 
ure group on the needs for research, other universities and polytechnics 
Not only has the Leverhulme study have individuals. The London centre 
brought together researchers, politf- is the only department which con- 
cians, civil servants, journalists and cerns Itself with both the administra- 
other Interested parties, but . the tive and academic aspects of educa- 
council of the society. hp$ begun a tlonal. institutions. The enlhusiasm of- 
series of meetings with politicians the university for this area ?* work 
and administrators _ at ,..8. .national can be gauged from its decision to 
‘level. withdraw its grant from the centre 

There are a number of key roles and require it to raise its total cost, 
the society is now in a position to by selling its . services within the 
play. It could for instance relay the education system. It has thus cun- 
research needs of national institu- ningly given the centre on opportunity 
tions to the research community. In of pioneering a radical approach to 
the same way that it currently vets educational management which might 
research publications, it could pro- form a model for more general use in 
vide the expertise to vet research our education system. 


vide the expertise to vet research our education system, 
proposals vying for public binding. Yours faithfully. 

The society Itself could organize re- DAVID WARilEN PIPER, 
search consortia, -bringing together Chairman, Hl h 

people from different sections of the Society for Research into Higher 

education system. It could hold funds Education, , . 

arid commission research. It could 

undertake some research itself, it Is ... 


monito’ring Z = of nT,io„d 

igpi mrnm 

research projects in ts own right assume was the q . 


jbjtter Wons menuopea a^. ne w supporting in- 

V: were to be Undertaken then some , n .. rce The decisions ot the 

; ^Continuing guaranteed mrome nre- formation sio r CNAA are 

ishmably ftom pubUc funds, would be ’jJdlirectly of a political 

I^The society would fully endorse 

■ asasr " 

< such a centre established we should sector ar a nrtlno aR.nn 


/ .1 SOTSSS of power a rt d 

■' for policy has to be .implemented. hnd [9- JS V 'iH UC nti on iefen to the’ source 
, for. thkt to Wppen we need to ;knOW unit wheri. 

I much more abbut how gur educa-, jW-j a tQ i ust |fy and publish decU 
: •;/ fiondl institutions WoTk , ?£®’We should not fall Into .the 

• polley stodies, andi^he ditoi- sidns. W body could 


Welsh merger 1 

Sir, - Following your report on re- 5 
cent resolutions of the senate and • 
council of the University of Wales ' 
Institute of Science and Technology i 
about integration with University ( 
College, Cardiff, you published a let- i 
ter (JTHESy December 24) from the i 
vice-principal (administration) and ] 
registrar of the college. Perhaps you ' 
will allow me to outline the position at j 
the UWIST. _ 

Staff at the UWIST continue to be < 
very disturbed by the oft repeated 
suggestion that the UWIST asked to 
be “taken over". The principal of 
University College was accurate 
when In his statement to the UCC 
senate in February 1981 he reported 
that the principal of the UWIST had 
“suggested that UCC might consider 
the possibility of inviting UWIST to 
operate with it as a single institu- 
tion, though coalescence would take 
a significant time to bring about". 
Tne council and senate of the 
' UWIST share a deep concern at the 
absence of any academic plan aimed 
r at achieving excellence in (he prop- 
i osed new college and at the lack of 
progress in resolving associated pre- 
requisites. These include an agreed 
plan for a sites and buildings; the 
settlement of doubts about the finan- 
cial position; the disposition of 
academic resources, and the resolu- 
tion of personal, positions. ; 

The UWrST is proud of the prog- 
ress that it has made since it entered 
the University of Walqs in 1968 and 
of the high scholarly standing of its 
departments. The vocational cqurses 
closely linked to Industry ana the 
professions bring a unique blend of. 
university education to, Wales. The 
UWIST wishes to be assured, on the. 
basis of plans for agreed academic 
development, that the new college is:, 
planned to provide a stjll better socl-. 
ety. '. 

; it . is recognized that inadequate, 
buildings at the UWIST have handi- 
capped progress. Although the com- 
missioning of the AberconWay bundl- 
ing in 1 ^ goes along Way to re- 
medy the position, rthe imh)edi$to' 

;■ trigger for the creation of thf riew ; 

> college was the promise of a further, 

■ substantial improvement. ■ • ;; 

| The UWIST is concerned that the 
r financial balance with'^thelwoTOl- 
. leges before a merger should be such 
i that the security of the jobs, of staff. 

- in the new college should be ■ no 4ess. 

n than in either ! college ^separately.: 
s Proper arrangements on the persona! 

- oostiions of staff in difficult areas, 
l Such as headship of operations tiiat. 

: | are to be merged, must be agrMd. Jn 
d particular there must be an agreed 

ofan for a slngfe administration with, 
e .proper jobs for all present erri-; 

n plo^es, who wish, to; work for the 
5 a techndlogtal iini- 

i- verslty depends on a Proper tending ui 
e supplies and materia^ to dep art fo en «* 
d A continuation' of the^level now qn- 1 
if joyed by ; the UWIST departments 

J ^Tha t UWSrbeiieves Uiatthe-te^ 
if filment of the desire te ire a ie * ■ 
thing bold and. imaolnative. is 
: Only' on the L batfs of sfoper plannl^ 


Truth about Cyril 

Sir. - That such a short article, viz 
“Greeks Upset Slavs Over Cyrillic 
Tradition" {THES, December 24) 
could contain so many mistakes is 
disturbing: ■ 

1. Macedonian is a language (ana 
not a dialect of Bulgarian), since the 
Macedonian people so consider it. 
This is the yardstick for calling Flem- 
ish a language (and not a dialect of 
Dutch), Estonian (and not a dialect 
of Finnish), Norwegian (and not a 
dialect of Swedish or Danish). 

2. Cyril (a saintly name taken only 

on his death-bed in Rome in 869 - 
before this he was called Constan- 
tine) and his elder brother Metho- 
dius were neither Macedonians nor 
Bulgarians. They were Greeks. Yet, 
bom and brought up in Salonika 
(modern Thessaloniki), a town with 
a mixed Greek and Slavic popula- 
tion, they were fully conversant with 
both languages. ; „ , 

3. The Slavic longue in Salonika 

was, linguistically ' speaking, a 
Macedonian dialect (arid not a Bulga- 
rian one).' . , . ' 

4. The language devised by Constan- 
tine and Methodius Was based pri- 
marily on this. Macedonian dialect, 
but not identical with it. It was a 
literary language, artificial to the ex- 
tent that eveiy literary language is 
artificial. 

Oxford admissions 




entitled to comment on your article 
“Oxford seeks new admissions sys- 
tem" ( THES , December 31). 

First of all, a prospective candi- 
date who cannot understand the 
admissions procedures after reading 
the rewritten, version of the book 
Admission to . Oxford (available free 
to all candidates) deserves as little 
consideration as' a candidate who fills: 

hi his or< her.age Inpprrectlyi'on the 

UCC A .application form- .College 
admissions tutors have made it clear 
that they are . only ■! too : willing to 
advise On suitable , procedure^ for 
different candidates, though .for the 
benefit. of posterity 1 offer the advice 
given to irhe bjr (he admissions tutor 
of an ancient and regpetted college:. 
“If a candidAte^: saiy from a compre- 
hensive, 1 who has only, one charice fin 
his fourth ^brrri jn the sixth). ; says he 
does potj want to, attempt ihe entr- : 
arice expiiji, >1. would want (o know 
wh y, becqusq thf subject tutors who 

Class arid ; -choic6 i ' : l ;"’ 

Sir, -i.Tesia Blacks tone in heir com! 
moats (.THES, Dedemfrer.17) oi\ the 
under. . represeittqrioii'- of certain: 
groups (the vVoirking. .class ... apd 
women i^' the UK) lh the university 
population Voices n wricerjr Jn com- 
mori wlth|.; a : recent : reporf; from the - 
Canadian.; . Association ^.of.l-Adult 
Education (University : Affai is, De-. ; 
Smber 1982: Jn panad^ tliere. are 
women apd': lower -socioeconomic, 
groups but - rio working !. clawL .; 
However, :'I think in hdjh eges- tbd| . 
concern; Is viewed loo wn^Ustiely- ■■ 
■ 'fit is assumed that member of tho 

(lower swtoew^ntia - 

gtodpsf ttoTgri .mpfeho ^ “t |{o, 


5. This literary language is usually 
known in the English-speaking world 
as 'Old Church Slavonic' (OCS). The 
Germans had a penchant for 'Old 
Bulgarian', the Slovenes for 'Old 
Slovene’, whereas the Russians 
usually call it 'Old Slavonic', as do 
the French. L am not aware of any- 
one who uses the appellation. ‘Old 
Macedonian'. 

6. (The worst bloomer!) Constantine . 
and Methodius did not invent the 
‘Cyrillic’ alphabet; they invented the 
Glagolitic alphabet, and it was this 
alphabet which was used to render 
the scriptures into OCS. 

7. The so-called “Cyrillic” alphabet 
is a mere adaptation of the Greek 
uncial script or the tenth .century. 

8. It is wrong to think of OCS as 
appertaining solely to the Macedo- 
nia/Bulgaria area. In its various re--, 
censiops, OCS became the vehicle of 
literature of the Orthodox Slavs (and 
Romanians) throughout the Midd e. 
Ages and beyond. It has profoundly 
affected all these languages. . Its influ- 
ence on Russian has been such that 
Modern Russian owes more to OC$ 
than it does to Russian! 

. ■' " "l ■ ' ' ’ i _ 

Yours faithfully, l 

JOHN DINGLEY, 

Department of Slavonic Languages, 
University of California, 

Los Angeles, . . 1 ■ ' 

mark the scripts are used to making 
allowance for candidates who have 
either not covered the A level sylla- 
bus or riot had any special teaching 
So the advice tendered is ,to sit the 
exam; the other , procedures are npt 
easy, ways out. Given this attitude, it 
is not hard to see that, any attempt to 
abolish the entrance exam would; 
meet with strong opposition from the 
dons themsdves. : 

Secondly, has nobody been brave 
enough to state the most obvious 
. reason why. Oxbridge has a. way. 
above, average proportion prprivate- 
ly-educated menAvomen? Different 
class-cultures still exist,, and' different 
classes have different social aspira- 
tions. A ; nierew.reqrgaqjroHoa M 
admittance procedures will ; hardly 


admittance procedures will ■ hardly 
produce 'a change ■•.on the. face of 
society. ■ Constructively though, I 
would like to suggest to your readers ; 
that difficulties of getting into Ox- 
ford nnd Cambridge are always over- 
estimated in schools. 

Yours sincerely, ■ \ ; ; 

WnXIAM ARTHURS. /' 

46 Acomb Road j York.; 

to be engineers. ,; The niodejs school.: 
siudenls see: of life styles qhd careers, 
of the. university . trained in ,schom 


lieve they make their nym 
choice.) Tn the USA afte^MK 1 19fi^ , 
some 1 middle add upjfer-taasx sw* ; 
dents did not see hisherfdudations p 

^Ex^w^ to othcr itodeis'and fdl- 1. 
lei* iriforttiation AVilLaltei* choices but . .. 
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